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VOLUME  VI. 

THE  MiS  OF  1859  A1U)  THE  EARLY  SIXTIES. 

The  fifth  volume  is  sufficiently  large  without  the 
sketches  of  the  men  of  1859.     i'he  Givil  "ar  cut  short  our 
supply  of  men  in  the  early  sixties,    io  preserve  the  ba- 
lance of  the  two  volumes,  we  put  into  this  volume  the  men 
of  the  last  year  of  the  fifties. 

The  first  to  arrive  in  this  year,  1859,  was 

Joshua  I.:.  Chamberlain. 

Joshua  Metoslf  Chamberlain,  son  of  31 i  and  Achsah  (For- 
bes) Chamberlain,  was  born  in  7est  Brookfield,  Mass*,  Oct. 
2,  1825.    He  was  the  fifth  of  nine  children,    hose  parents 
in  moderate  circumstances  lived  upon  a  farm  among  the  hills 
of  lassachusetts  near  the  town  of  Test  Brookfield.  1'here 
were  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  -11  of  whom,  with  one  ex- 
ception, survived  him.     Of  his  brother,  the  best  known  to 
the  public  are  liev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  whose  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses are  known  far  and  wide  as  both  brilliant  and  powerful; 
and  ex-Governor  Chamberlain  of  ~outh  Carolina,  l.r.  Chamber- 
lain was  one  of  those  Hew  England  boys,  in  that  day  by  no 
means  rare,  who  were  eager  for  an  education  and  willing  to 
toil  for  it. 

Late  in  his  teens,  the  way  opened  for  him  to  attend  the 


Thetford  Academy  in  Vermont,  at  which  school  he  prepare!  for 
college,    he  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1855,  and  from  And- 
over  in  1858.    Toward  the  close  of  this  same  year,  lie  came 
to  Iowa,  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  his  residence  here, 
"beginning  February  1,  1859,  he  supplied  the  church  at  TKibiique. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  llr.  Chamberlain  was  called  to 
the  Plymouth  church,  Des  3|oines,  then  two  years  of  age,  and 
was  ordained  at  Des  Moines,  December  14th,  of  this  same  year, 
1859. 

December  1£ ,  1850,  he  was  iijtallel,  b  > '.,  :  j  wior  and 
people  expecting  an  extended  pastorate  together.  Plymouth 
church  boasts  that  it  never  received  home  missionary  aid. 
It  did  not,  because  Mr,  Chamberlain  would  not  permit  the 
application  -which  some  of  the  poople  -  ire  ready  bo  aa":o  , 
and  he  was  willing  to  t_',he  wh.'.t  they  could  raise  without 
outside  assistance. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  year  1864,  while  he  was  still 
pastor  at  Plymouth,  he  was  with  Sherman's  army  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Christian  commission.     .Idle  in  the  South,  writ- 
ing from  Rome,  Georgia,  under  date  of  September  8,  1864, 
Mr,  Chamberlain  says: 

"Having  left  Iowa  to  enjoy  a  real  vacation  of  six  weeks 
among  the  hills  and  dear  old  friends  of  New  England,  I  find 
myself  instead  hard  at  work  as  an  agent  of  the  Christian 
Commission  in  this  far  off  region,  which  has  been  so  full 
of  hatred  of  New  England  and  all  her  children,    binding  there 
was  real  need  just  at  the  time,  because  it  was  the  most  try- 
ing to  Northern  delegates,  and  also  because  it  was  a  season 
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of  the  year  which  was  the  most  trying  to  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  I  turned  away  from  the  attractions  of  Hew  Eng- 
land and  recreation  to  enter  this  work,  after  three  weeks 
of  feasting. 

"Reaching  Chattanooga,  the  seat  of  authority  for  all 
work  below  that  poin£,  I  was  assigned  to. Lome,  which  is  a 
fine  little  inland  city  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  con- 
nected with  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  R.  R.  "by  a  branch 
seventeen  miles  in  length.    'The  town  is  well  built  of  brick, 
mostly  on  one  long  wide  street,  with  some  fine  residences, 
and  the  churches  on  the  hill  above  it.     Scarcely  a  promi- 
nent family  of  its  former  inhabitants  is  left,     i'hey  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  rebels  in  their  retreat,    Bragg  and  his 
rebel  traitors  left  about  the  middle  of  May  last,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  an  important  hospital  post.    Every  church, 
hotel  and  public  building,  all  the  store  rooms  which  are 
suitable,  as  most  of  them  are,  are  full  with  sick  and  wound- 
ed besides  one  thousand  wounded  men  who  are  in  the  field 
hospital  in  tents;  in  all,  three  thousand  sick  and  wounded 
most  of  whom  are  doing  well.    £he  chronic  diarrhaea  is  most 
fatal,  and  is  a  part  of  almost  ever  fatal  case.     Some  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  have  been  buried  here  since  the 
middle  of  i^ay;  but  in  this  number  are  included  the  dead  of 
five  or  six  regiments  which  are  stationed  here.     Great  care 
is  taken  in  the  burials,  there  being  a  chaplain  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  is  to  see  to  that  service--f riends  may  feel 
content  upon  this  point. 

"At  present  I  am  alone  in  the  commission  as  a  delegate 
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and  agent,  "but  am  assisted  by  three  detailed  soldiers  from 
the  hospitals.    *"e  have  a  room  open  all  day,  in  a  convenient 
place,  for  the  soldiers  to  come  in  and  get  such  reading  as 
we  have--news  papers  of  all  kinds  and  denominations,  tracts, 
small  books,  pamphlets,     ^e  have,  of  late,  distributed  a 
great  deal  of  writing  paper,  and  many  envelopes,  pens  and 
ink.    She  soldiers  have  received  no  pay  for  many  months; 
and  not  one  in  a  dozen  has  a  dime  of  money,  and  must  receive 
it  from  us  or  not  write  to  their  friends.     '~e  have  stood 
for  hours,  three  of  us,  and  handed  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
an  envelope  each  to  these  noble  men,  and  never  saw  so  eager 
or  so  grateful  men  before—for  many  of  them  have  been  unabld 
to  get  a  sheet  of  paper  for  weeks.     r-hey  are  obliged  to  send 
their  letters  home,  unpaid,  for  the  reason  given.    ~"e  go 
into  all  the  rooms,  and  furnish  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  to 
all  who  cannot  come  to  our  room,  sit  down  and  write  frr 
them  if  they  desire,  converse  and  pray  with  them  as  grace 
and  wisdom  are  given  to  us.    "e  go  often  to  every  man  and 
distribute  reading  to  all,  which  is  always  received  \ith 
pleasure,  so  far  as  we  can  iudge. 

TJe  have  daily  prayer  meetings  at  two  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.    2hey  are  well  attended  and  full  of  interest. 
1q  hope  there  have  been  several  conversions  of  late.  On 
Sabbath,  we  take  a  good  bundle  of  the  best  reading  with  our 
bibles  and  hymn  books,  and  go  to  the  points  previously  fixed 
upon,  hold  a  short  religious  service  of  about  half  an  hour 
singing,  praying  and  delivering  a  discourse  about  twenty 
minutes  in  length.    "Te  each  hold  from  three  to  eight  such 
services  each  Sabbath,  distributing  the  reading  after  each 
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and  conversing  as  we  have  opportunity,     besides  these,  lire 
distribute  to  the  needy  handkerchiefs,  towels,  housewives, 
of  Which  no  part  of  the  sick  have  half  enough.    L»o  charge 
children  and  r.ll  to  join  in  making  and  sending  housewives 
and  handkerchiefs;  we  give  the  needy  drawers  and  shirts,  and 
sheets  and  pillows,  and  all  the  little  comforts  we  can; 
though  we  can  do  "but  little  in  giving  eatables  to  the  sick, 
but  fill  all  the  permits  of  the  surgeons,     "e  want  more 
goods  of  all  kinds,  more  money,  more  men,  and  more  \  omen  to 
care  for  the  diet  kitchens,  which  cire  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.     I  wish  there  were  ten  times 
as  many  such  Iowa  women  as  I  have  met  in  the  few  laborers 
in  this  department. 

"Let  more  ministers  cvnd  devout  laymen  come  to  this  work. 
Hinisters  need  it,  and  the  churches  need  to  have  their 
ministers  in  it.     Let  Iowa  men  remember  that  this  is  the 
hospital  of  the  Army  of  the  lennesse  in  which  our  Iowa  boys 
are  found,  so  many  are  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
they  love  to  see  Iowa  men.    Ask  to  be  sent  2:er  when  you  get 
to  Chattanooga.     It  is  the  most  glorious,  hopeful,  and 
Christlike  work  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  American 
christians.     Let  us  not  fail  to  meet  it  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  with  large  hearts. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  I.I.  Chamberlain." 
During  the  last  three  years  of  his  pastorate  at  Des 
Lloines,  lir.  Chamberlain  was  chaplain  of  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture; and  he  was  also  one  of  the  western  agents  of  the 
A.  M.  1. 
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His  pastorate  at  Des  Moines  covered  a  period  of  about 
six  years.     In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  resigned  at  Des  Iloines. 
At  first  the  church  refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  "but 
later,  October  17,  1865,  the  resignation  wa.'a  accepted,  ac- 
counts of  his  leaving  Des  Iloines  were  published  in  the  Iowa 
ITews-Ietter  in  the  October  issue  of  1865,  and  again  in 
November.    The  first  quotation  is  as  follows: 

"Te  regret  to  learn  that  Rev.  J.  LI.  Chamberlain,  for 
the  last  six  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Des  Iloines  has  resigned  his  charge  and  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon.    Then  Brother  Chamberlain  went  to  Des  Iloines, 
he  found  a  weak  and  small  church  in  a  small  hose  of  worship. 
Under  his  faithful  and  able  ministry,  his  congregation  out- 
grew their  sanctuary,  and  an  enlargement  7/as  secured.  He 
leaves  them  stron  in  numbers ,  and  in  all  the  facilities  for 
successful  progress,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  blessing  of  God  has  been  with  him  in  his  labors. 
If  his  late  flock  shall  be  as  fortunate  in  his  successor 
as  they  have  been  in  him,  they  will  have  therein  special 
occasion  for  gratitude." 

The  paragraph  in  the  November  issue  is  as  follows; 

"It  is  determined  that  Brother  Chamberlain  leaves  the 
church  at  Des  Iloines.    After  his  resignation,  announced  in 
our  last  number,  both  his  church  and  society  refused  to 
accept.    He  did  not  however,  see  hi  s^  way  clear  to  withdraw 
it,  and  preached  his  farewell  sermon.    The  next  evening  the 
church,  by  a  strong  ballot,  voted  to  engage  him  for  the 
year  at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  subsequently 
the  society  did  the  same.    Brother  Chamberlain  thereupon 
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reconsidered  the  question  of  remaining,  "but  the  persistent 
dissa  faction  of  a  few  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  useful 
ness  would  be  embarrassed  and  hindered  if  ho  remained,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  the  church  and  his  own  comfort 
and  peace  required  his  removal.    His  decision  may  he,  and 
probably  is,  right;  but  persons  who  persist  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  minister  or  a  measure  in  face  of  the  decidedly 
expressed  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  decided  majority  of  the 
church,  are  certainly,  practically,  very  poor  Congregation- 
alists.    7e  trust  Brother  Chamberlain1  removal  from  Des  Iloines 
will  not  involve  his  removal  from  Iowa.    He  ia  a  man  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  spare." 

On  leaving  Des  Moines,  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Grinnell,  and  this  was  his  home  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.     It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  move,  for  he 
was  still  a  single  man;  and  that  was  one  reason  why  he  could 
keep  the  Plymouth  church  off  the  Home  Missionary  list. 

During  the  years  1866  and  1867,  Mr,  Chamberlain  was  a 
traveling  agent  fo  the  A.  H.  LI.  S.    His  field  was  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.     In  its  issue  of  February  1866,  the  Iowa  News- 
letter announces: 

"We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  American  Missionary 
Association  has  added  Minnesota  to  the  field  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
Chamberlain,  their  very  efficient  and  acceptable  agent  in 
Iowa.    His  oircular,  addressed  to  the  Minnesota  churches  will 
be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Uews-letter .     Brother  Chamber- 
lain desires  to  say  that,  on  his  return  to  Grinnell  recently, 
after  an  absence  of  a  month,  he  found  a  Christmas  present 
of  ^256,  from  members  of  his  late  parish  in  Des  Moines, 
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which  is  gratefully  acknowledged." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  address  to  the  churches  of  Llinnesota 
was ,  in  part ,  as  follows : 

"The  American  Missionary  Association  does  not  come  to 
you  as  a  child  of  the  war,  or  new  in  the  service  of  the  Freed- 
men.    Formed  in  1846,  for  that  purpose,  it  has  for  twenty 
years  done  its  full  share  in  obtaining  the  redemption  of 
those  for  whom  we  ask  your  special  contribution." 

"It  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  Freedmen  (the  contrabands 
of  General  Butler's  camp,)  with  food,  rainmont ,  schools, 
and  the  word  of  life." 

"The  National  Council  has  asked  the  Congregational  church 
es  to  "out  in  the  treasury  of  the  A.  M.  A.  for  this  year 
$850,000.    ^Te  trust  that  they  will  not  fail,;  and  that  the 
churches  of  llinnesota  will  not  be  behind  in  this  gift." 

In  December  of  1867,  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Sddyville ,  and  served  as  pastor  for  one  year. 
During  this  year,  November  20,  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Ella 
Fay  of  Huscatine.    LIrs.  Chamberlain  died  March  30,  1878. 
Four  children  were  born  of  this  marriage.    Liary,  the  only 
surviving  child  is  still  living  in  Grinnell,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Iowa  College. 

In  the  fall  of  1868    Mr*  Chamberlain  began  his  long  con- 
tinued official  relation  to  the  college  as  treasurer  and 
financial  agent,  in  which  office  he  served  with  great  fide- 
lity and  ability  for  nine  years,  resigning  in  1887,  on 
account  of  failing  health.     In  1889,  he  became  the  College 
Librarian  (salary  -5500),  and  continued  in  this  office  for 
six  years,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  active  life,  At 


the  time  of  his  death  he  had  served  the  College  as  trustee 
for  thirty-six  years,  being  elected  to  this  office  in  1861, 
two  years  after  coming  to  the  state. 

In  writing  of  her  father,  Llary  says: 

"His  one  great  all-abs orbing  care  was  the  well  fare  of 
Iowa  College.    He  gave  to  it  his  loving  devotion  in  every 
way  possible,  and  its  progress  was  his  continual  joy. 

"Ilr.  Chamberlain  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Congrega- 
tional and  other  church  periodicals,  East  and  TTest.  Por 
several  years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ftrinnell  he- 
rald, and  later,  of  the  C-rinnell  Independent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  died  of  Pneumonia,  November  12,  1897, 
aged  seventy- two  years,  one  month  and  ten  days. 

His  wife,  LIrs.  Delia  (Herrick)   (Dyke)  Chamberlain,  to 
whom  he  was  married  July  21,  1881,  and  his  daughter  llary 
are  still  living  in  Grinnell  just  across  from  the  Campus 
of  the  College  which  he  loved  with  all  his  heart. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  I  venture  to  copy  from  my  Pil- 
grims of  Iowa,  the  following  paragraphs: 

Jushua  M.  Chamberlain  gave  to  Iowa  Congregationalism 
two  score  years  of  service.    His  pastoral  work  in  ")ubutpie, 
Des  Poines,  and  Eddyville,  covered  a  period  of  about  ten 
years.    He  was  for  a  time  in  Christian  Commission  work  in 
the  South,  and  for  a  time  served  the  A.  M.  A.  as  agent.  His 
great  service  in  Iowa  was  in  behalf  of  Iowa  College.  Por 
thirty-six  years  he  was  a  trustee,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
treasurer  and  financial  agent,  for  six  years,  librarian. 
His  donations  to  the  college  ran  up  into  the  thousands.  The 
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Cottage  soon  to  "be  a  part  of  a  quadrangle  of  women's  dormi- 
tories stands  on  the  beautiful  grounds  when  once  stood 

the  Chamberlain  home ,  these  grounds ,  a  part  of  his  gift  to 
the  College. 

As  laready  stated  he  was  connected  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  Grinnell  Herald,  and  then  with  the  Independent.  He 
made  conttibutions  to  various  periodicals.    His  pen  was  vig- 
orous and  trenchant.    He  always  wrote  to  secure  moral  effect. 
"He  never  reenforced  his  arguments  by  plaasanctries  or  gave 
them  sting  by  riducule.    His  style  was  that  of  a  man  solemn- 
ly in  earnest  and  so  possessed  with  his  idea  that  he  would 
not  be  turned  aside.    He  went  at  his  point  directly  and  with 
words  fitly  choseH." 

My  association  with  Brother  Chamberlain  covers  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years.     I  never  knew  him  as  a  pastor.  "7hen 
I  came  to  the  state,  he  had  just  closed  his  work  at  Hddyville , 
and  had  begun  with  the  College.     I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  heard  him  preach  a  sermon.    I  heard  him  speak  on  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  Associational 
meetings  and  on  other  occasions,  times  almost  -Tithout  number. 
He  had  an  opinion  on  every  subject.    He  knew  how  to  state  his 
opinions  and  his  convictions.    He  was  not  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  the  minority.    He  was  not  terrified  in  the  face 
of  opposing  majorities.    But  withal,  he  was  a  gentleman. 
There  was  no  trifling  with  him  in  speech  or  conduct.    Is  was 
an  honest,  earnest,  purposeful,  thorough- going ,  manly  man. 
He  was  a  church-going,  and  prayer  meeting  Christian.    He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.    He  was  a  model 
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citizen.    He  was  a  pattern  of  civic  righteousness  and  tidi- 
ness.   He  had  the  best  kept  lawn  in  the  town.    He  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  community,  the  church,  the  college, 
and  the  denomination.    Among  the  "builders  of  the  Commonwealth, 
we  write  the  name  of  Joshua  M,  Chamberlain. 
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Sketch  two. 

William  James  Smith. 
William  James  Smith,  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Mao) 
Smith,  -/as  "born  in  Hamburg ,  1J.  Y.  ,  August  4,  1815.     He  at- 
tended Dunkirk  Academy  and  Hamilton  College,  and  graduated 
from  Auburn  Seminary  in  1842. 

By  these  tokens ,  it  will  be  taaown  that  he  was  born  and 
bred  a  Presbyterian.     Lie  was  ordained  at  Hill  Creek,  Pa., 
in  April  of  1844,  and  was  pastor  there  and  at  Harbor  Greek 
from  1842  to  1848.     In  1845,  August  6,  he  married  Harriet 
LSaria  Lee,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  lee  of  Salisbury,  Conn. 
From  1848  to  1855,  he  was  located  at  Delafield,  "Tisconsin; 
and  at  Sextonville  from  1855  to  1858. 

In  1858,  he  started  in  at  Osage,  Iowa,  as  pastor  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  church.    But  Osage  was  no  place  for  an 
Old  School  Presbyterian  church.    The  people  of  the  community 
were  not  Old  School.    There  was  no  other  Old  School  in  the 
region.    Oongregational  churches  were  comparatively  thick 
in  that  section,  and  at  that  time, 

W.  L.  Coleman  of  Stacyville  and  Mitchell,  the  great  apo- 
stle of  Congregationalism,  was  in  the  region  to  Congregation- 
alize  everything  in  sight.     It  was  no  difficult  task  to  per- 
suade the  Old  School  church  and  its  new  minister,  that  the 
better  way  for  them  was  the  Congregational  way.     So  the  Old 

School  church,  December  18,  1868,  changed  to  the  Congregation- 
due 

al  form  of  government,  and  in  the  time    Brother  Smith,  joined 
the  Congregational  Association. 
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Julius  A.  Reed  makes  April  1,  1858,  the  date  of  Mr,  Smiths' 
beginning  at  Osage.    That  was  the  date  of  his  first  commission, 
but  he  began  before  the  beginning  of  the  church  in  December 
of  1858. 

His  reports  will  show  a  little  of  the  Osage  field  and 
the  life  of  the  missionary  in  those  days.  The  first,  pub- 
lished in  December  of  1852,  is  as  follows: 

"I  think  we  have  in  Csage  an  example  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  persevering  missionary  labors  upon  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  people.    I  notice  this  more  especially  in 
an  improved  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     I  have  seen  the 
time  here  when,  to  all  appearance  the  people  generally  had 
no  objection  to  work,  travel,  visit,  hunt,  fish,  or  pervert 
in  any  way  the  great  design  of  the  sacred  day.     Sabbath  de- 
secration was  the  rule;  now  it  is  the  exception.     I  know  that 
when  many  get  away  from  home  on  their  teaming  excursions, 
they  travel  on  the  lord's  day;  but  here,  in  the  town,  com- 
paratively speaking,  we  see  but  little  violation  of  the 
Sabbath . 

"Our  far  off  and  usually  Q.uiet  village  has  of  late  been 
made  sensible,  as  never  before,  that  our  country  is  engaged 
in  war.    Our  township,  with  scant  two  hundred  voters,  has 
sent  nearly  eighty  men  to  the  field;  some  thirty  of  these 
have  left  us  during  the  last  three  months.    Llothers ,  ™ives, 
sisters,  and  all,  begin  at  last  to  feel  and  realize  some- 
thing of  the  terrible  cost  at  which  this  war  is  carried  on. 
A  company  recently  left  our  village  on  Jabbath  morning  for 
the  place  of  rendezous.     The  officers  of  the  company  consi- 
dered it  necessary  that  they  should  leave  on  that  day.  In- 
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stead  of  preaching,  as  usual,  in  the  church,  therefore,  I  was 
called  upon  to  say  something  and  lead  in  prayer  upon  the 
occasion  of  this  departure.    The  separation  of  families  and 
friends,  to  meet  on  more  perhaps  in  this  world*  of  husband 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
parting  under  the  affecting  circumstances  of  the  case,  made 
the  event  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and,  I  hope,  of  much 
profit  to  us  all. 

"Such  scenes  are  calculated  to  show  us,  indirectly  at 
least,  the  value  of  our  religious  and  our  political  insti- 
tutions, and  to  make  deep  impressions  on  our  minds  concern- 
ing the  monstrous  wickedness  of  treason  and  rebellion.  I 
have  aimed  to  adapt  my  preaching  to  the  times,  and  have  la- 
bored to  show  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  the  people's 
sustaining  their  government  in  its  herculean  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion;  and  also  to  hold  up  to  view  the  fact, 
that  Sod  has  a  controversy  with  us,  as  a  people,  and  that 
the  sins  of  the  nation  have  brought  the  calamity  of  civil 
war  upon  us • " 

There  are  upon  this  report,  the  following  comments: 
"How  freely  and  how  willingly  are  the  people  giving  their 
best  blood  for  their  country!    And  why?    Because  they  think 
they  have  a  country  that  is  worth  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
tlaat  can  be  spent,  to  save  it--a  country  sacred,  from  the 
principles  and  the  holy  interests  which  it  embodies.  Life 
is  dear,  friends  may  be  dearer  yet;  but  a  country  such  as 
ours  must  become  whan  this  rebellion  shall  have  been  sub- 
dues, is  a  thing  of  unutterable  value  to  the  world, 
WOTth  all  that  it  can  cost." 
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In  the  war  time  the  missionary  contributions  felt  the 
shock  of  "battle.     In  May  of  1862,  Mr.  Smith  tells  how  it 
was  at  Osage.    He  writes: 

"Our  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  was 
twelve  dollars.    Knowing  that  it  would  be  idle  to  ask  for 
money,  I  announced  to  the  congregation,  that  where  money 
could  not  be  had,  grain,  store  goods,  or  such  articles  as 
could  be  used  in  the  family  or  in  some  way  converted  into 
what  might  be  made  available  for  t Iiat  purpose ,  would  be  ac- 
cepted instead.    Accordingly,  I  obtained  twenty-five  cents 
in  silver,  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  in  shin  plasters, 
and  the  balance  in  grain  and  other  useful  articles.     I  may 
get  more  than  I  have  now  reported.     If  so,  I  will  report  it 
in  my  next  letter.    (The  people  are  as  much  as  ever  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  of  home  missions  and  wish  to  do  as  heretofore; 
but  where  there  is  no  water  in  the  well,  none  can  be  pumped 
out.    Tfe  all  think  the  times  are  getting  better.    People  are 
obtaining  better  prices  for  their  grain  and  produce." 

Iar.  Smith's  last  report  from  Osage,  published  in  July  of 
1866,  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  unusual  interest  and  satisfaction 
that  I  now  write  you.    Ihe  Lord  hath  put  a  new  song  into  our 
mouths,  even  praise  to  his  name.    ~e  endeavored,  though  after 
a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  to  observe  the  week  of  prayer. 
T7e  gained  a  little  and  held  on.    1q  waited,  and  watbhed,  an 
opportunity  to  thrust  in,  as  an  entering  wedge  among  concerts 
and  parties,  some  extra  meetings  for  prayer.    Ihe  attendance 
increased,  and  prayer  was  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirits.  Un- 
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usual  repent ings  and  confessions  were  witnessed  among  God's 
people,  and  seriousness  has  taken  possession  of  many  minds 
that  had  been  unused  to  think. 

"The  other  evening  I  was  taken  by  surprise  on  hearing  a 
young  man  of  culture  and  intelligence  rise  out  of  :-is  seat 
without  solicitation,  and  ask  for  himself  the  prayers  of 
God's  people.     I  think  the  unbelief  of  all  present  was  re- 
buked.   He  were  like  the  disciples  in  the  house  of  Lary, 
praying  for  the  enlargement  of  Peter.    Then  Peter  knocked 
at  the  gate,  and  Rhoda  told  them  he  was  there,  they  said 
she  was  mad,  it  was  his  angel.    This  young  man  is  now  re- 
joicing in  hope,  and  some  eight  or  ten  others  openly  saying, 
'What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?' 

"This  interest  has  grown  out  of  what  we  call  a  union  pray- 
er meeting,  sustained  by  ourselves  and  the  Baptists.  There 
is  a  cordial  union  among  Christians;  and  I  think  the  feeling 
and  prayer  is  '0  Lord,  work  by  whomsoever  thou  wilt  work, 
but  glorify  they  name  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  en- 
largement of  Zion.  "T 

Brother  Smith  closed  his  work  at  Osage  in  June  of  1866, 
and  July  of  the  same  year  began  at  'Taukon.    k$Tll  1,  1868, 
he  made  another  change  locating  at  Alden  in  Hardin  county. 

Prom  this  field  (April  1870)  he  sends  in  an  amusing 
account  of  a  trip  which  he  did  not  take  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  Otho.    His  description  of  the  journey 
ia  as  follows: 

nTCe  all  love  the  meeting  of  "Association, '  both  for  its 
profit  and  pleasure.    The  country  between  Alden  and  Otho, 
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where  it  met,  is  very  flat,  with  numerous  ponds  of  standing 
water,    ITow  "bear  in  mind  that  this  is  to  he  known  as  the  pre- 
eminently wet  season  in  Iowa,  and  that  there  are  two  large 
rivers  to  be  forded,  and  the  experience  of  wayfarers  may  he 
imagine . " 

"Two  delegates  with  their  wives  in  a  small  wagon  are  gone; 
minister  and  wife  with  horse  and  buggy  follow,  a  few  hours 
later.    Company  first,  eight  miles  from  home,  turns  into  a 
field  to  avoid  an  impassable  slough;  through  mistake  they  get 
on  soft  ground,  and  suddenly  find  themselves  with  but  one 
horse.    Seeing  eafcs,  they  think  the  other  is  not  far  off. 
That  theydid  to  get  on  terra  firma  would  be  too  long  a  story. 
Wading,  wallowing  in  mud  to  the  Boon  river,  find  the  banks 
full,  but  they  ford  by  the  aid  of  a  large  emigrant  wagon- 
train  of  mammoth  horses,  and  four  men.    i'hey  pursue  their 
watery  way  to  the  Des  Moines,  over  which,  after  foot-wander- 
ings along  the  bushy  shore,  they  are  paddled,  part  at  a  time, 
in  a  canoe,  and  finally  hauled  by  several  yokes  of  oxen  where 
horses  couldn't  go.    This  party  of  the  first  part  attended 
the  Association--having  conquered  because  they  didn't  know 
when  they  were  yrhipped." 

"As  to  the  party  of  the  second  part:     minister  and  "life 
followed  their  illustrious  predecessors  through  all  too  the 
Boone,  and  looked  upon  its  frightful  rushing  tide.    Hot  being 
swimmers,  and  not  wishing  to  commit  suicide,  nor  to  take  pas- 
sage for  the  Gulf  of  Llexico,  they  turned  about,  and  after 
three  days'  absence,  reached  home  with  new  experience  of  tra- 
vel on  what  they  call  roads  in  the  rest. 
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"You  ask,  'Tftiy  not  take  the  cars?1 

"For  three  reasons;  the  cars  do  not  run  to  Otho.     If  they 
did  the  fare  is  nearly  six  cents  a  mile,    To  give  half  fare 
tickets  for  any  public  gathering  or  ecclesiastical  meeting, 
is,  with  our  railroad  folks,  unconstitutional." 

In  January  of  1871,  ther  is  another  report  which  is  not 
amusing;  but  tells  of  occasions  for  Borrow,  but  for  joy 
as  well . 

"When  I  see  a  large  and  apparently  interested  audience 
on  the  Sabbath;  when  I  am  assisted  from  above  in  the  deli- 
very of  my  message;  when  I  go  from  the  house  of  v/orship 
feeling  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  with  us;  when  I 
see  evident  tokens  of  prosperity  in  the  Sabbath  school; 
and  when  I  know,  as  I  think  I  do,  that  some  are  inquiring 
the  way  to  Zion;  I  rejoice  and  reproach  myself  for  any 
want  of  hopefulness  or  courage  in  the  great  and  good  work." 

"On  other  accounts  we  are  sorrowful.     The  standard  of 
practical,  working  religion  is  low;  systematic  contributions 
for  the  promotion  of  the  various  christian  causes  are  defi- 
cient; the  times  are  hard;  people  are  in  debt;  drought  has 
cut  down  the  harvest  to  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  its  usual 
amount,  and  we  are  all  poor.    But  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
our  case.    Two  many  love  to  plead  this  state  of  things,  to 
shirk  responsibility.     There  is  a  pinched  and  shriveled  con- 
dition of  the  soul,  worse  in  its  effects  than  outward  pover- 
ty.   This  is  our  calamity:    we  cannot  see  how  it  is  that 
the  'liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat1;     how  he  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself.     I  find  it  painful  to 
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write  time.    If  we  must  speak  of  difficulties,  we  like  to 
speak  of  them  as  conquered;  if  of  trials,  we  like  to  refer 
to  them  as  sanctified.    But  we  have  not  been  crowned  victors 
yet . 

We  have  another  trial:     oui?  town  is  not  improving,  busi- 
ness is  dull,  and  a  number  of  our  good  people  are  leaving 
us;  among  them  one  of  our  few1 pillars. 1      Others  are  ill  at 
ease,  would  like  to  go  if  iney  could;  and  one's  usefulness 
ends  when  he  becomes  restless  and  anxious  to  get  away. 
These  things  try  us,  yet  we  pray  that  they  may  not  be  lost 
upon  us.    I  wish  my  letter  contained  more  oxygen,  and  hope 
my  next  will  have  more  of  the  bright  and  less  of  the  sombre. 
The  ingathering  of  here  and  there  one  keeps  alive  our  faith 
and  hope." 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Smith  sends  in  another 
report,  as  follows: 

"I  have  established  still  another  station  five  miles  west 
of  us,  and  expect  to  make  it  a  permanent  point  of  labor,  but 
cannot  say  much  as  to  its  promise.    '2he  prairie  is  in  its 
primeval  state;  small  beginnings  are  made  here  and  there; 
shanties  and  very  small  scattered  houses,  located  without 
reference  to  traveled  roads,  indicate  the  starting  place  of 
the  pioneer.    The  vacant  lands  are  owned  by  speculators,  or 
by  persons  living  elsewhere,  and  are  very  slow  in  being  im- 
proved.   Emigration  no  longer  stops  in  this  region.    The  few 
whom  I  find  scattered  in  this  vicinity  are  rather  disposed  to 
attend  religious  services  on  the  lord's  day.    And  I  think  we 
may  do  something  among  them  for  the  Master. w 
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"I  will  say  here  with  regard  to  our  own  pecuniary 
situation  that  we  are  inconsiderable  perplexity  from  not  re- 
ceiving the    expected  draft.     I  have  laid  the  subject  of 
Home  Missions  "before  the  church,  and  urged  the  duty  of  more 
thorough  self-denial  in  replenishing  its  empty  treasury.  I 
trust  we  shall  come  up  to  the  dollar-a-member  rule,  though 
our  part  of  the  State  is  not  prosperous.    Our  great  incubus 
is  debts.    A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  deeply  in- 
volved.   The  season  now  closed  has  been  one  of  abundant 
crops — corn,  potatoes,  oats,  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Even 
the  hazel,  the  crab,  the  pljnn,  the  hickory,  the  black  walnut, 

the  butternut,  every  tree  that  bears  a  nut,  every  bush 

that  bears  a  berry, — has  done  its  utmost  to  stafct  the  people 
well  and  cheerfully  into  our  long,  cold  winter. 

"But  the  best  results  cannot  come  till  the  people  learn 
to  be  more  cautious  as  to  contracting  debts;  and  when  we  go 
to  them  for  aid  in  christian  work,  cease  to  turn  the  edge 
of  our  weapons  by  replying,  TWe  are  badly  in  debt,  and  our 
oreditors  want  their  pay.'" 

In  his  next  report  (October  1872)  ,  Mr.  Smith  reviews 
his  four  years  at  Alden.    He  writes: 

"To-day  ends  the  last  quarter  of  my  fourth  year  in 
Alden,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  lord  has  visited  us 
in  our  low  estate.     I  think  we  have  passed  our  lowest  depths 
of  lukewarrnness  and  discouragement.     v7e  felt  and  deplored  our 
spiritual  poverty,  and  determined . to  put  ourselves  in  the  way 
of  a  reviving.    We  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  most  thickly  set- 
tled part  of  the  village  and  there  held  daily  evening  prayer 
meetings  for  prayer  and  conference.    During  the  first  week, 
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six  or  eight  timber  thieves,  brought  into  public  for  trial, 

absorbed  the  public  attention,  but  the  meetings  prospered. 

Tie  decided  to  carry  them  on  further,  but  on  iabbath  morning 

I 

the  house  occupied  by  the  owner  of  our  room  was  burned;  so 
we  had  to  move  out  and  he  moved  in.    But  some  spiritual 
quickening  had  taken  place,  and  the  savor  of  it  remained." 

"Then  came  the  meeting  of  our  local  association,  and 
the  brethren  seemed  to  bring  withthera  the  blessing  of  the 
gospel.    2 he  sessions  were  full,  interesting,  and  solemn. 
After  the  Association  adjourned,  daily  prayer  meetings  were 
continued  for  three  weeks  longer- -neighboring  ministers 
lending  us  a  helping  hand — and  were  productive  of  lasting 
good.    Ilore  than  a  score  of  new  voices  have  been  heard  at 
different  times  speaking  for  Jesus,  and  testifying  of  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  life.    A  few  of  the  hopeful  converts  are 
heads  of  families;  most  are  children  and  young  persons.  2he 
Lord  helping,  we  shall  move  along  hereafter  on  a  higher  level.'' 

Mr.  Smith  spent  a  fifth  year  at  Alden;  and  then  one  year 
(1873-74)  at  Prairie  City. 

From  1874  to  1878,  he  was  at  Newell;  his  first  report  from 
this' field  (February  1875),  tells  of  his  pleasure  in  getting 
back  to  the  Northwestern  Association;  and  of  being  the  only  Con- 
gregational minister  in  four  counties.    Report  is  as  follows: 
"I  am  glad  to  be  back  again  in  the  Association  with  -hich 
I  was  formerly  connected,  though  most  of  the  brethren  in  whose 
company  I  delighted  are  gone  to  other  parts.     _h:se  who  l.ave 
come  in  their  places  are  no  doubt  good  men,  out  ~e  are  strang- 
ers to  each  other  as  yet.     Coming  again  on  this  ground  brings 
to  me  a  new  and  sharp  remembrance  of  our  beloved  superintendent 
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(Guernsey) — a  man  with  a  great  "body,  and  soul  and  heart  to 
correspond.    He  was  carrying  forward  a  great  work,  with  rare 
capacity,  and  fitness  for  his  post,  when  lie  was  suddenly  taken 
away.     I  said,  'How  are  the  mighty  fallen! ' 

"The  work  here  seems  more  like  pioneering  than  anything 
in  all  my  former  experiences.    To  get  from  ITewell  to  Mans  on, 
by  wagon  road,  I  go  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  miles.  Being 
the  only  Congregational  minister  in  foiir  counties,  it  seems  to 
devolve  on  me  to  look  after  the  scattered  sheep  over  a  wide 
territory;  and  I  find  there  are  not  a  few  scattered  up  and 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad.    One  of  them  lately 
said  to  me  with  tears  and  a  trembling  voice,  'I  cannot  bear 
to  bring  up  my  children  without  the  aid  of  Sabbath  schools 
and  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel.     I  wish  you  could 
make  an  occasional  appointment  somewhere  near  us.1     Of  course 
I  am  going  to  try,  though  it  increases  my  travel,  and  I  al- 
ready have  as  much  as  I  now  know  how  to  bear." 

LIr.  Smith's  last  work  in  Iowa  (1878-82),  was  at  Sioux 
Rapids,  where  he  was  again  on  the  frontier.     I  believe  none 
of  his  reports  from  Sioux  Rapids  were  published. 

In  1882,  he  moved  to  "Thitehall ,  Michigan,  and  was  there 
without  charge  until  1888.    After  that,  until  death,  his 
home  was  at  u-rand  Rapids,    Ee  died  I.iarch  22,  1690,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years,  seven  months,  and  eighteen  days. 

Brother  Sphraim  Adams  has  a  few  words  to  say  at  the  pass- 
ing of  this  good  man; 

"His  disease  was  painful  for  which  he  underwent  two 
severe  operations  without  success.    Though  called  to  grtat 
sufferings,  they  were  borne  with  fortitude  and  patience;  a 
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cheerful,  playful  spirit  never  quite  left  him,  and  his  chris- 
tian trust  continued  to  the  end.    Bur*  Smith  was  a  faithful 
worker,  enduring  hardship  as  a  good  soldier.     Some  of  our 
churches,  especially  those  of  Newell,  I.Ianson  and  Sioux  Rapids, 
may  uhinl:  of  him  as  a  helper  in  the  days  of  feebleness  and 
struggle.     In  the  latter  place,  particularly  in  the  severi- 
ties of  the  winter  of  1881-2,  his  prairie  rides  were  hazard- 
ous and  the  family  was  not  without  privation  and  suffering. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  wife  and  four  children,    Two  are  set- 
tled in  life,  the  youngest  is  with  the  mother,  and  one  an 
inmate  of  an  asylum  for  those  whose  minds  are  clouded — a 
living  sorrow.    So  we  mingle  our  sympathies  and  our  sorrows 
as  the  workers  fall  one  by  one." 

I  was  never  in  very  close  association  with  Brother  Smith 
although  he  was  one  of  my  predecessors  at  Osage  where  he  was 
pastor  for  something  over  eight  years.     I  heard  a  good  deal  a- 
bout  him  from  the  Osage  people.    Of  course,  they  called  him  a 
'dry  preacher1.    Almost  every  preacher  is  dry,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  average  people  of  the  parish.    They  all 
called  him  a  good  man." 

We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  back  to  Osage  at  our  twenti- 
eth anniversary.    The  sermon  he  preached  on  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, was  far  from  dry.     It  was  full  of  meat  and  juice  and 
wisdom  and  fun. 

Of  course,  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  old  school,  and  he  was 
usually  exceedingly  deliverate  and  solemn.    But  he  wore  well. 
He  preached  sound,  solid  sermons.    He  was  chock  full  of  dry 
humor. 
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Sometiraes  he  was  irresistably  funny.    He  was  mostly 
during  all  his  ministry  on  the  firing  line.    I-Ie  endured 
many  privations,    he  carried  heavy  "burdens.    Ee  gave 
us  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  faithful  service.    He  helped 
us  lay  the  foundations  cf  our  commonwealth  in  the  frontier 
fields. 
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Third  Sketch. 

USURY  GI1DBR0Y  IflUBXHOB. 

Eenry  Gilderoy  McArthur,  son  of  Gilderoy  and  Rhoda  (lin- 
ooln)  McArthur,  was  born  in  Porter,  IT.  Y.  ,  I.Iarch  25,  1854. 
He  graduated  from  Znox  College  in  1856.    Ha  attended  Union 
Seminary  for  two  years,  but  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1859. 

August  25,  he  was  ordained  at  IlcGregor,  and  was  pastor 
there  until  1861. 

Other  pastorates  followed  in  quick  succession — Noenah, 
T7is.,  1861-3;  Oshkosh,  ffia,  1863-5;  Griggsville ,  111.,  1866- 
71;  Geneseo,  1872-75. 

From  1875  to  1880,  he  was  at  Beloit  without  charge;  then, 
from  1880  to  1883,  he  was  pastor  at  Z?t .  Atkinson;  then  he  was 
again  without  charge  at  3eloit.    the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  spent  at  Ft.  Atkinson. 

In  1880 ,  "hitman  College  honored  him  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  did  some  writing  for  the  press.    He  published  a  book 
of  288  pages  with  the  title,  "This  and  That;   or  Thoughts  on 
Different  Subjects."    Ee  also  published  a  pamphlet  of  eleven 
pages  on  the  subject,  "A  Time  to  Dance."    I  do  not  know  whet- 
her he  advocated  dancing  or  whether  he  did  not.     I  suspect 
he  was  liberal  on  the  subject.    Eis  baccalaureate  at  Thitman 
in  1890  was  published.    There  was  another  publication  from 
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his  pen  under  the  title,  "The  Secular  Press,  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Pulpit."    This  v/as  published  in  1892.    He  died 
at  Ft.  Atkinson,  February  20,  1895,  aged  sixty  years,  ten 
months,  and  twenty- five  days. 

Comments  upon  his  life  are  unnecessary.  Ee  gave  us  less 
than  two  years  of  service.     Te  simply  record  his  name. 
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Fourth  Sketch. 

Siegmund  Uhf elder. 
Here  is  another  man  doomed  to  oblivion  on  account  of 
scanty  records.    Of  his  German  origin  there  can  "be  no  doubt. 
The  first  Home  Missionary  records  of  him  place  him  at  Lower 
Liberty,  Ohio,  working  under  a  commission  issuad  October  1, 
1853,  as  missionary  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
that  place . 

In  I.Iarch  of  1856,  he  was  commissioned  for  the  Presby- 
terian church  of  I.Iarne ,  Illinois. 

In  1857-8,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
"Testfield,  TTisconsin. 

In  1859,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  commissioned  May  first 
of  that  year  for  the  Evangelical  German  Church  of  Sherrill's 
llount .    Durango  and  Concord  are  also  included  in  his  field. 
This  commission  was  renewed  in  1860  and  1861.    Ee  closed  his 
work  in  this  field  in  May  of  1862,  and  then  passed  out  of 
sight.    Probably  he  went  back  into  the  Presbyterian  service. 

TTe  get  just  a  little  snack  of  the  man  in  his  one  pub- 
lished report  (October  1860),  whidh  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  quarter,  ws  have  been  permitted  to  see 
enter  the  church  on  profession,  ten  persons — four  males  and 
six  females.    Two  of  these  are  heads  of  families.    To  one  of 
them,  his  mother-in-law,  belonging  to  our  fold,  advised  me 
but  a  few  months  since  not  to  broach  the  subject  of  religion, 
so  adverse  was  he  to  spiritual  matters.     I  have  finally 
succeeded  in  conducting  publicly  the  examination  of  candidates 
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for  admission  to  the  church  as  to  their  religious  attainments, 
intellectually  as  well  as  experimentally.    Members  of  a 
neighboring  English  Congregational  church  "being  present  felt 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings.    If  once  the  reluctance  of 
adults  in  German  churches  to  being  catechized  can  "be  over- 
come, a  new  era  in  their  history  will  commence." 

The  records  respecting  this  "brother  are  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  any  key  to  his  character,  or  insight  into 
his  characteristics;  we  must  "be  content  with  simply  recording 
his  name  as  an  Iowa  home  missionary  at  Sherrill's  Hound 
and  vicinity  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
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Fifth  Sketch. 

Andrew  J.  Drake. 

Andrew  James  Drake ,  son  of  Daniel  Hayes  and  Cathrine 
(Jones)  Drake,  was  "born  in  Succansunna,  IT.  J.,  December  10, 
1817.    He  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1842,  and  from 
the  Seminary  in  1845.    He  was  ordained  at  Oberlin,  August  5, 
1845.     In  1845-6  he  was  pastor  at  Ashville ,  I.  Y.    Prom  1846- 
50,  he  was  at  "Tattsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1851-5,  he  was  located  at  Lodi,  Ohio. 

In  Illinois,  he  served  1855-7,  at  Ontario,  and  1857-9 
at  Osivego. 

June  1,  1859,  he  was  commissioned  for  lit.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
and  continued  until  July  of  1853.    Two  of  his  reports  from 
Mount  Pleasant  were  published.     The  first,  February  1861,  is 
as  follows : 

"It  is  with  feelings,  I  trust,  of  deep  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  God,  for  his  goodness  to  us,  that  I  sit  dovm  to 
write  another  quarterly  report  of  our  labors  here.    A  little 
over  six  months  ago  our  little  feeble  society,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  difficulties  of  tlieir  condition,  v/ere 
burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  while  their  house  of  worship  was 
still  in  an  unfinished  condition.    Today  we  are  free  from 
debt,  and  our  home  is  completed.    Our  people  are,  of  cotirse, 
greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  this  state  of  our  af- 
fairs; and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  this  long-enfeebled  and,  at 
times,  distracted  branch  of  our  Zion.    That  the  result  will 
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be  an  increase  of  our  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  when  our 
house  is  opened  for  worship,  I  think,  is  very  manifest,  from 
the  increased  interest  which  is  already  shown  by  the  community 
in  general,    ^e  hope  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  crown  our 
feeble  efforts,  by  giving  us  that  which  we  need  most  of  all, 
a  precious  revival  of  religion;  and  our  prayer  is,  that  our 
new  sanctuary  may  be  most  speedly  signalized  as  the  place  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  this  rising  community. 
But  I  should  be  greatly  wanting  in  courtesy  if  I  failed  to 
express,  here,  our  gratitude  to  our  friends  at  the  East ,  and 
especially  to  the  American  Congregational  Union,  for  the 
kind  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  by  them  to  us,  in  this 
our  time  of  need.    Ilay  the  richest  of  Heaven's  blessings 
ever  rest  upon  them  all.    I  can  not  but  express,  here,  very 
deep  conviction  that  the  work  being  performed  by  the  Union  at 
this  time,  is  one  of  immense  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
Home  Llissions.    Hone  but  the  minister  on  the  ground  can  real- 
ize the  hope-inspiring  influence  upon  a  feeble  church  of  a 
house  completed  and  free  from  debt." 

Of  this  church  edifice,  the  editor  of  a  local  paper  re- 
marks : 

"It  will  present  a  very  tasteful  appearance,  when  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  friends."    He  also 
bears  testimony  concerning  the  pastor  as  follows:     "Their  pas- 
tor Hev.  Llr.  Drake,  has  displayed  remarkable  energy  and  tact 
in  his  managment  of  the  affairs  of  this  recently  so-distracted 
church,  and  is  rapidly  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements 
and  getting  things  in  good  working  order  again.    '2he  church 
will  be  out  of  debt . ,T 
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In  November  of  1861,  there  is  a  report  from  a  henry 
county  missionary,  this  missionary  undoubtedly  being  1&. 
Drake.    Ee  writes: 

"The  work  we  are  doing  here  sometimes  seems  to  bo  very 
small;  but  when  I  look  forward  and  consider  that  a  dense  popu- 
lation will  some  day  occupy  this  fertile  country,  and  realize 
that  this  is  our  infancy,  I  feel  that  the  work  is  one  of  im- 
mense importance,    i'he  number  now  reached  by  us  in  not  large, 
but  principles  and  institutions  are  gaining  a  foothold,  and 
society  is  molding  to  the  proper  shape,    -he  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  next  generation,  and,  indeed,  the  next  century, 
is  now  in  its  embryo.     If  the  infant,  tender  and  helpless,  be 
given  up  or  neglected,  the  future  man  is  lost.    ~.~e  are  in  our 
infancy;  and  a  properly  and  wisely  cared  for  a  while  longer, 
I  believe  the  expectation  cherished  in  regard  to  us  will  be 
realized.    Lhos  now  reached  are  a  faithful  band,  and  through 
them  I  exoect  to  reach  the  next  generation,    "ineteen  years 
ago  a  faithful  Christian  family,  consisting  of  eight  persons, 
settled  in  this  place,     ihree  of  the  children  have  been  gat- 
hered into  the  fold  of  Ohrist.    L'rom  this  three  six  families 
have  sprung,  in  which  there  are  now  seventeen  children,  three 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  church,  and  four  others  are  in  my 
opinion  fit  subjects  for  membership,    ihis  is  one  instance 
going  ^o  show  that  faithful  parental  effort  will  not  be  lost. 
The  father  of  this  band,  now  about  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
is  feeble  with  the  infirmities  of  age ,  and  will  probably  ere 
many  years,  pass  into  the  sky.    V'ith  these  and  similiar  results 
b;efore  me,  I  am  encouraged  to  labor  on." 
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L'r.  Drake  reports  again  in  harch  of  1862,  as  follows: 
"In  such  a  time  as  this,  what  can  we  report?    All  around 
us,  is  nothing  but  the  preparation  for  war,  and  the  excitement 
and  confusion  of  a  camp.     Soldiers  are  among  and  about  us;  and 
we  are  so  near  the  scene  of  active  hostilities  that  it  seems 
as  if  we  could  almost  near  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  look 
with  our  own  eyes  upon  the  "garments  rolled  in  blood."  But 
amid  all  this  turmoil  and  confusion,  we  have  only  to  say,  that 
our  work,  of  preaching  "Christ  and  him  crucified,"  has  been 
steadily  going  forward;  and  I  can  truly  add,  that  never, before 
did  I  realize  so  fully  the  value  of  missionary  labor  in  the 
'.Test.    Cur  little  churches  are  now  truly  proving  themselves  to 
be  centres  of  light ,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  darkness  that 
surround  ub.    Our  Association  (which  is  practically  a  band 
of  home  missionaries)  met  last  week;  and  I  think  we  all  felt, 
that  amid  toil  and  difficulty,  it  is  yet  truly  blessed  to 
have  the  privilege  of  preaching  ,hrist  in  such  an  age  and  such 
a  field  as  this,    ^s  to  my  own  fields,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  that,  -with  the  blessing  of  dod,  we  are  slowly,  steadily, 
but  surely  mailing  progress.     It  is  a  most  difficult  and  trying 
field  and  will  require  perseverance.     Cur  congregations,  though 
small,  are  still  gaining,  and  our  people  are  evidently  learning 
the  lesson  of  perseverance,  in  the  face  01  difficulty.     If  I 
am  not  mistaken  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth,  that 
steady  christian  living  is  of  more  importance  than  the  noisy 
sensation  kind  of  religion,  too  common  with  us  here  at  the  7es$.' 

In  July  of  1863,  Mar.  Drake  returned  to  Illinois,  and  was 
located  at  Atlanta.    From  1867  to  1868,  he  was  at  frairie  City, 
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Illinois,  from  1869  to  1872,  at  Brimfield,  and  from  1873  to 
1875  ,  at  Atkinson. 

He  then  moved  up  Into  Ilinnesota,  and  v/as  at  3t .  Charles, 
1875-77;  Dodge  Center,  1877-80;  and  at  Tyler  1880-81.  From 
Ilinnesota  he  went  across  into  South  Dakota,  and  with  head- 
quarters at  Iroquois,  seved  this  church  with  Esmond,  Osceola, 
and  -^etrodie ,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

September  3,  1845,  he  was  married  to  Sophia  3.  Coy,  of 
Grand  Banks,  Michigan.     She  died  December  29,  1879. 

August  21,  1883,  he  was  married  again  to  I.Irs.  May  Eveline 
Marshall,  her  maiden  name  v/as  I.IcArthur,  her  early  home 
"being  at  Trenton,  Few  Jersey.     In  after  years,  as  a  widow 
she  was  a  missionary  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Drake  died  of  heart  failure,  May  4,  1895,  aged  seven- 
ty five  years,  four  months,  and  twenty-four  days. 

He  gave  us  only  four  years  of  service.    His  reports  in 
a  way  reveal  to  us  the  stature  and  the  flavor  of  the  man.  He 
added  his  mite  to  the  making  of  the  state.    He  died  with  the 
harness  on,  after  a  long,  faithful  service  of  nearly  fifty 
years . 
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Sixth  Sketch. 

Orville  W.  Merrill. 

Orville  7.  Merrill,  son  of  Jesse  and  Miranda  (VJillard) 
I.Ierrill,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Hew  Hampshire,  March  21,  1826. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College ,  and  Andover  Semina- 
ry.   The  dates  of  graduation  are  not  given,  "out  without  doubt 
he  graduated  from  Andover  in  1857,  for  in  that  year  he  was  or- 
dained and  began  a  pastorate  of  two  years  at  Corinth,  Vermont. 

He  came  to  Iowa  in  1859,  locating  in  June  of  this  year, 
at  Haterloo,  where  he  ims  in  service  for  about  three  years. 

One  of  the  notable  incidents  of  this  pastorate  was  his 
marriage,  November  28,  1861,  to  Miss  Anna  Couch,  of  Portland, 
Hew  York. 

One  of  the  events  of  this  pastorate,  also,  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Hirst  Congregational  church  building  in  Taterloo. 
The  church  records  read: 

"Waterloo,  August  23,  1860.    This  day  dedicated  our  house 
of  worship.    Rev.  Isaac  Russell  of  Buffalo  Grove  preahed  the 
dedication  sermon,  Hev.  I.  3.  Fifield,  of  Manchester,  gave 
an  evening  discourses." 

It  is  also  recorded  that,  under  Hr.  Herrill's  administra- 
tion,    "the  main  audience  room  was  finished  and  seated,  and  the 
primitive  place  of  meeting  in  the  basement  was  exchanged  for 
one  more  in  accord  with  our  ideas  of  what  is  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate."   In  his  anniversary  address  of  1896,  John  H.  Leavit 
speaking  of  the  building,  said:     "Honorable  mention  should  be 
made  of  some  who  are  no  longer  living,  to  whom  the  church  is 
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indebted  for  faithful  services.11 

During  Mr.    Merrill's  administration,  also,  an  ecclesias- 
tical society  was  formed  (in  my  mind  a  doubtful  blessing  to 
the  church,  but  this  was  the  fashion  in  those  days.) 

In  June  of  1862,  under  commission  of  the  home  Missionary 
Society,  he  was  located  at  Anamosa.    '.-.his  pastorate  continued 
for  eight  fruitful,  happy  years.    Several  reports  of  this 
pastorate  are  on  record.     In  the  ITews-Letter  of  February  1864, 
there  is  given  us  a  little  sunny-side  view  of  ministerial  ex- 
perience,   xhe  item  is  as  follows: 

"The  following  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from 
Rev.  0.  YJ.  Merrill,  of  anamosa,  shows  a  generous  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  people  of  the  wants  of  their  minister. 
'Thursday  last,'  says  Mr.  Lerrill,   'my  house  was  burglariously 
entered  by  a  strong  force  of  men,  women,  and  children,  7/ho 
evidently  took  advantage  of  our  absence  to  get  a  vacant  house 
in  which  to  have  a  good  time  generally.    On  my  return  home, 
to  my  great  surprise,  the  house  was  illuminated  from  kitchen 
to  study.    On  entering,  I  found  a  party  of  about  eighty  per- 
sons enjoying  life  after  the  most  approved  method.    A  table 
was  spread  loaded  with  a  feast  for  epicures.     Inquiries  con- 
cerning the  strange  proceeding  were  all  in  vain,  and  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to 
keep  qui6t  till  the  play  was  out.    After  feasting  and  en- 
joying to  their  heart's  content,  I  was  summoned  to  appear 
and  listen  to  a  very  practical  sermon  as  others  have  often 
listened  to  me.     I  v/ill  not  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of 
the  discourse,  but  will  simply  say  it  was  good  and  practical, 
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and  its  culminating  point  v/as  a  purse  containing  $l69.  The 
party  quietly  dispersed,  and  we  retired  in  a  rather  bewildered, 
yet  happy  state  of  mind.1" 

In  liar  oh  of  1865,  in  delightful  monotony,  the  story  of 
pastoral  experience  is  continue d.    A  representative  of  the 
ITews-Letier ,  probably  Dr.  Guernsey,  reporting  from  Anamosa, 
writes : 

"While  on  a  visit  recently  to  Rev.  0.  "T.  Ilerrill,  of 
Anamosa,  we  were  invited  to  a  social  gathering,  such  as  is 
customary  among  his  people.    The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
evening  passed  in  pleasant  social  converse.    The  hour  for  se- 
paration approached;  and  just  as  we  are  about  to  retire  with 
the  pastor  and  his  family  to  his  home,  hands  were  suddenly 
laid  upon  him,  and  he  wai  marched  into  the  thickest  of  the 
crowa,  and  brought  up  face  to  face  to  John  McKean,  Esquire, 
who  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  proceeded  to  inform 
our  astonished  brother,  though  extremely  plain  and  unoret end- 
ing— like  many  of  his  friends' — was  very  richly ' embellished 
within.    This  book,  he  said,  he  v/as  commissioned  to  present 
as  a  testimonial  of  respect  for  the  minister  and  his  work. 
Receiving  it,  Li'r.  Ilerrill  gracefully  responded,  saying  he 
should  value  the  book,  and  did  not  doubt  he  could  make  its 
contents  of  valuable  service.    At  the  parsonage,  a  little 
while  after,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  looking  on  while  he 
took  out  the  green  backs .with  which  the  leaves  of  the 
volume    were  interlarded,  until  they  amounted  to  v170.  Jhis 
was  a  truly  generous  gift ,  and  with  the  box  of  honey  that 
accompanied  it ,  must  have  made  the  experience  of  our  brother 
the  sweeter  ever  since. •' 
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In  June  of  1865,  the  report  is  the  same  with  variations: 
"The  members  of  0.  W.  Merrill's  church  and  congregation 
learning  of  the  appointment  of  ijheir  minister  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Council,  very  quietly  and  as  nobly  sent  him 
a  note  through  the  post  office  a  few  days  ago  enclosing  -)105 
for  his  expenses,  presuming,  doubtless,  and  very  justly,  that 
he  must  be  at  much  more  expense  than  the  mere  traveling  fare 
to  Boston  and  back,  for  which  the  collection  in  the  churches 
was  asked." 

In  September  of  1865,  there  is  in  the  Eome  I.Iissionary 
another  cheering  note,  from  Anamosa,  as  follows: 

"I  have  to  report  no  special  interest,  but  a  slow  and 
steady  progress  in  the  church  in  its  piety,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  and  in  its  disposition  to  do  for  Christ.     Our  debts 
are  mainly  paid,  we  have  a  congenial  house  of  worship  and 
three  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  purchase 
a  bell.    This  last  has  been  raised  by  the  ladies  of  the  so- 
ciety.   The  society  has  just  voted  unanimously  to  be  self- 
sustaining,  and  to  raise  me  a  salary  of  o800.    As  beneficia- 
ries of  your  society,  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  bidding  you 
a  grateful  adieu.    VTe  shall  hope,  in  future  years,  to 
make  substantial  return  to  your  treasury  for  your  past  bene- 
factions.   TCe  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is,  unr- 
der  God,  owing  to  your  fostering  care  that  we  have  been  en- 
couraged and  led  up  to  this  point  of  self sustaining  ability." 

In  his  fourth  year  at  Anamosa,  the  pastor  was  installed. 
An  account  of  the  occasion  may  be  found  in  the  News-Lett er 
for  July  of  1866,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

"After  a  four  years'  candidateship ,  Rev.  C.  7.  llerrill 
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has  been  installed  pastor  of  the  well- grown  church  at  Anamosa. 
The  services  were  on  Wednesday,  June  20.    Rev.  rT.  L.  Thiting 
was  chosen  to  conduct  the  examination.    The  candidate's  ans- 
wers made  it  an  instructive  service.    The  sermon  of  the  occa- 
sion was  preached  by  Rev.  lyma.n  VThiting  of  Duburiie  ,  from 
Hebrews  12:  14.    A  full  assembly  with  serious  attention, 
welcomed  the  pastor  and  attended  the  services." 

An  item  from  the  He ws- Letter  of  December  1866,  gives  us 
another  peep  into  the  parsonage  at  Anamosa: 

At  the  ladies'  sociable  last  Thursday  evening,  I.Irs.  I.Ier- 
rill,  the  pastor's  wife,  as  well  as  "little  Ally"  were  each 
the  recipients  of  a  substantial  set  of  furs,  warm  presents 
ffom  warmer  hearted  and  appreciative  friends  of  the  church 
and  society,    llay  these  gifts  do  service  for  many  years  for 
those  to  whom  they  were  presented." 

During  I.Ir.  Ilerrill's  pastorate  at  Anamosa,  a  special 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  him  and  3upt.     Guernsey.  They 
were  kindred  spirits;  they  had  many  things  in  common.  The 
Superintendent  called  upon  the  Anamosa  pastor  for  help  in 
the  work  of  his  great  diocese,  and  it  became  evident  that  he 
had  in  him  the  timber  of  v/hich  home  Missionary  Superintendents 
are  made,  if  ever  the  occasion  should  arise.    The  occasion 
came  in  1870,  in  the  resignation  of  father  Reuben  3aylor&, 
of  Nebraska.    The  fittest  man  in  sight  to  receive  Ms  mantle, 
was  0.  W.  Merrill,  of  Anamosa. 

The  announcement  of  llr.  Ilerrill's  appointment  appears 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  in  1870,  in  the 
following  paragraph: 
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"With  the  close  of  the  year,  Reuben  Gaylord  resigned 
the  Agencjr,  to  which  for  six  years  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
the  earnestness  and  zeal  that  have  marked  all  his  life-long 
service  in  the  Test.    Rev.  0.  T7.  I.Ierrill,  of  Anamosa,  Iowa, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  is  already  entering  on  his 
work. ■ 

Mr".  Merrill's  first  report  (October  1870)f,is,  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  outlook  is  such  as  to  produce  a  most  profound  con- 
viction of  the  great  and  growing  necessities  of  our  Eome 
Ilissionary  field.    This  one  State,  one  of  many,  larger  by  one 
fifth  than  all  New  England;  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
continent,  having  a  salubrious  climate  and  soil  unsurpassed 
in  fertility,  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  6,000, 
000.    Already  the  incoming  tide  has  reached  200,000.  Having 
railroad  facilities  possessed  by  no  other  state,  in  its 
early  settlement,  we  must  look  for  a  proportionally  rapid 
settlement  and  development." 

"The  southeastern  portion  of  the  state  already  begins  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  an  old-settled  country — farms  fenced 
with  Osage  orange,  farm-houses,  groves  and  orchards  on  every 
side.    Going  out  from  ITebraska  City  to  the  south,  you  will 
pass  through  miles  of  farms  thus  improved,  and  continuing 
yovir  course  to  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  your  way 
will  lie  through  a  well-settled  country.     In  1866,  your  Agent 
estimated  seven  of  these  counties  as  having  each  a  population 
of  10,000,  yet  for  these  70,000  souls,  we  had  but  one  feeble 
ohurch.    For  the  now  increased  population  we  have  but  seven, 
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and  only  four  of  these  have  pastors. 

"Two  hundred  thousand  souls  I    TThat  have  we  to  answer  to 
the  great  moral  want?    Twenty-five  churches  have  a  name  to 
live,  though  some  of  them  are  nigh  unto  perishing,    i'hcre  are 
also  eighteen  out-stations,  where  occasionally  the  Tord  is 
proclaimed.    Three  points,  where  no  church  or  minister  is, 
have  Sabbath  schools;  and  for  all  these  we  have  eleven  preach- 
ers in  active  service.    Eight  churches  are  to-day  pastorless. 
At  a  dozen  points  we  have  material  for  the  beginnings  of 
churches.    For  is  the  demand  better  supplied  by  other  deno- 
minations." 

"The  immediate  want  here  is  laboerers.    A  dozen  men  for 
this  foundation-work,  for  this  nor;  ripe  harvest,  we  need, 
to-day,  and  we  shall  need  more  to-morrow.    W<9  have  in  Nebras- 
ka mere  than  fifty  railroad  stations,  around  which  are  begin- 
ning to  gather  towns  where  no  church  of  our  order  is  found. 
These  points  will  soon  be  centers  of  influence,  and,  one  by 
one,  they  will  come  to  need  the  church  and  the  living  Teacher. 
Then  the  vast  farming  population- -who  shall  care  for  them? 
I  wish  I  could  place  the  wants  and  the  hopefulness  of  this 
field  before  such  men  as  can  come  over  and  help  us." 

Another  report  followed  in  Jan.  of  1871,  very  much  like 
its  predecessor,  but  different.    I.Ir.  Herri  11  writes: 

"I  have  this  quarter  to  report  less  of  travel  and  explo- 
ration, and  more  of  direct  work  with  the  churches.    The  church 
at  Lincoln  has  been  passing  through  trouble ,  but  matters  there 
are  now  happily  adjusted.    Their  new  minister,  Rev.  1.  .B.  ?i- 
field,  begins  his  labors  under  favorable  auspices.    This  is 
one  of  our  most  important  fields,  and  may  require  heavy  out- 
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lay  in  the  present  year." 

"The  church  at  Columbus,  another  important  field  inclu- 
ding several  out-stations,  has  also  secured  a  pastor,  Rev.  J. 
E.  Elliott.    These,  with  I.Ir.  Ball  at  Palmyra,  and  adjacent 
fields,  and  Mr.  Barrows  of  TTeeping  Rater,  add  four  good  men 
to  our  working  force  since  I  came  to  the  state. !I 

"  We ,  however,  lose,  and  Iowa  gains,  Rev.  W,  C.  Roster, 
His  brother,  Rev.  R.  Roster,  takes  his  place,  giving  one 
service  here,  and  one  at  Gamp  Creek,  which  will  probably, 
next  spring,  have  a  sister  church  seven  miles  away,  and  two 
will  unite  in  the  support  of  their  pastor.    Re  still  very 
much  need  three  or  four  young  men  for  small  churches  and 
large  fields." 

The  thrird  report  is  also  like  unto  those  that  have  gone 
before,  with  shades  of  difference.     In  April  of  1871,  the 
Superintendent  writes: 

"The  quarter  now  closing  has  not  been  one  fruitful  in 
results.    Re  have  to  report  only  the  ordinary  routine  of 
labor:     1,200  miles  traveled,  seventy  letters  written,  three 
churches  organized,  one  young  man  initiated  into  the  work 
of  a  parish  covering  a  county,  and  including  five  thousand 
souls  as  an  audience.     Six  points  of  strategic  importance 
have  been  developed,  and  there  has  been  a  general  toning  up 
of  all  our  little  churches  to  a  greater  spiritual  efficiency. 

"Prom  the  annual  message  of  the  governor,  we  learn  that 
eighteen  thousand  homesteads  and  preemptions  have  been  taken 
during  the  year,  besides  the  lands  entered  by  non-residents. 
TTho  is  to  care  for  these  eighteen  thousand  homesteaders? 
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Their  are  gathered  into  the  richest  valleys  of  the  state,  and, 
though  now  poor,  will  in  twenty  years  represent  the  wealth,  as 
they  now  constitute  the  productive  energy  of  the  state.  litciy 
are  developing  our  host  lands,  and  town  sites,  and  water  po- 
wers.   I.iore  can  be  done  now  in  a  single  decade  than  can  "be 
done  later  in  a  half  century." 

In  July  of  1871,  he  writes  again: 

"Our  workmakes  steady  progress,  though  we  do  not  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  field.    Two  churches  have  been 
organized  at  important  points  of  the  railroad,  and  material 
has  been  gathered  for  two  others.    One  man  is  now  on  his  way 
to  the  state,  to  take  charge  of  the  little  church  at  Gamp 
Creek;  Weeping  TTater  has  dedicated  a  house  of  worship,  a 
stone  structure  costing  ^2, 500;  Nebraska  City  and  Salt  Creek 
are  raising  subscriptions  for  houses,  and  Palmyra  is  vig- 
orously pushing  forward  her  little  church. 

"In  prosecuting  my  work,  this  quarter,  I  have  traveled 
1,  125  miles,  preached  and  delivered  sixteen  sermons  and 
addresses and  written  eighty-seven  letters.     I  have  promise 
of  two  more  good  men,  one  to  take  a  pioneer  field  among  the 
'homesteaders';  the  other  some  field  more  developed.  On 
the  whole,  the  work  was  never  as  hopeful  as  now,  and  never 
did  it  more  need  'the  right  men.'" 

In  January  of  1872 ,  there  comes  from  the  superintendent 
the  old  familiar  call  for  Christian  pioneers.    He  writes: 

"The  quarter  now  closed  has  been  spent  largely  in  ex- 
ploring settlements  that  have  grown  up  in  great  numbers 
during  the  last  summer.    This  has  required  about  1,800  miles 
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of  travel.     On  the  fields  already  occupied  good  progress  has 
"been  made ,  though  many  of  our  missionaries  have  worked  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.    There  is  no  money  in  these  new  fields, 
and  the  missionaries  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Society  for  what  only  money  will  buy.    ~'e  have  organized  "but 
one  new  church,  out  at  several  good  joints  we  have  little 
flocks  already  waiting  for  a  shepherd.     In  inclose  a  state- 
ment of  several  counties  in  which  I  find  good  Congregational 
"brethren.    In  York  county,  Rev.  Li.  hills,  of  llissouri  ,  has 
bought  lands  for  a  small  colony,  with  which  he  brings  a 
church  of  a  dozen  members,  organized  and  ready  for  work,  in 
early  spring. 

"Several  new  churches  should  be  organized  in  the  spring, 
and  men  must  be  found  to  re-enforce  our  overburdened  brethren 
dividing  their  fields  now  far  too  wide  for  wise  and  effective 
cultivation.    Te  very  much  need  five  good  pioneer  men  at 
once,  and  the  early  spring  will  imperatively  demand  as  many 
more.    "1111  they  be  forthcoming?- -menfitted  for  pioneer  work, 
and  ready  to  'endure  hardness'  along  with  the  people  who  are 
willingly  'roughing  it'  for  a  time,  with  an  eye  to  merely, 
temporal  ends.    Let  us  hear  from  those  who  covet  the  eter- 
nal recompenses!" 

The  next  report  (ITovember  1872)  treats  especially  of 
Doane  College  and  homestead  pastors.    The  report  is  as  follows 

"The  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  college 
has  been  happily  inaugurated  at  Crete,  and  "Doane  College"  is 
henceforth  to  take  its  place  among  the  objects  of  our  care. 
T7e  cherish  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  it  may  be  among  our 
strong  Christian  forces." 
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"Though  in  two  years  of  my  labor  for  your  society,  our 
working  force  has  more  than  doubled,  the  work  grows  "beyond  our 
utmost  ability  to  furnish  men.     County  after  county  has,  during 
this  quarter,  so  filled  up  with  immigrants  as  to  require  the 
immediate  ministry  of  the  Ford;  yet  the  work  does  not  seem  to 
attract  enough  of  the  men  who  ought  to  be  at  the  front.  The 
highest  culture  and  best  mental  endowments  are  vastly  more  ef- 
ficient in  these  fields,  if  one  has  also  the  rare  virtue  of 
sanctified  common  sense.    These  fields  lack  settled  society, 
but  they  do  not  lack  richness  of    "Spiritual  material,  with 
which  any  many  may  profitably  do  his  best;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  may  reach  larger  results  than  can  possibly  be  hoped  for 
in  old  settled  fields." 

"The  homestead  pastor  is  as  great  as  $he  greatest  of  his 
brethren.    He  who  can  take  a  county  in  its  formative  period, 
and  successfully  fill  its  pulpit,  is  no  inferior  man,  in  in- 
tellect, culture  or  grace.    A  homestead  pastorate,  in  the 
number  to  be  reached,  and  in  the  results  of  lateor,  is  a  more 
difficult  place  to  fill  well,  than  are  most  of  our  city  pul- 
pits.   A  success  here  is  a  great  success.    'Then  we  say  to  our 
young  aspiring  brethren,  'We  have  a  parish  of  a  county  to  of- 
fer you,'  we  offer  something  better  for  them  than  a  city 
pulpit,  if  they  are  equal  to  it.    That  is  really  the  question: 
not,  is  the  field  equal  to  and  worthy  of  them?    but  are  they 
equal  to  the  field,  and  worthy  of  it?" 

In  January  of  1875,  there  is  a  report  of  a  missionary 
trip,  no  part  of  which  can  be  left  out  of  this  record  so  graph- 
ic, picturesque,  and  realistic  it  is.     He  writes: 
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"With  'Father  Dresser,'    who  kindly  lent  his  team  and 
himself  for  a  northern  trip,  I  lately  made  a  fortnight's  tour 
of  Butler,  Polk,  Platte,  1.1a di son  L'Bau  qui  Court  and  Boone 
counties . 

"I  left  home  at  five  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  for  ilr. 
Dresser's,  by  way  of  Omaha  and  Schyler,  where  he  was  to  meet 
me  with  his  team.    The  train  reaching  Omaha  late,  I  had  to  lie 
over  till  evening;  took  an  emigrant  train  at  six,  reached 
Schyler  at  two,  Sunday  morning,  and  arrived  at  Father  Dfs  in 
the  last  stages  of  their  breakfast.    After  a  cup  of  coffee,  we 
rode  eight  miles  to  his  nearest  appointment,  and  preached  to 
a  congregation  of  forty  in  the  court-house;  then  drove  ten 
miles  to  his  second  appointment ,  held  service ,  and  dined  in 
a  sod-house.    Here  we  were  fifty  miles  from  our  next  appoint- 
ment— Osceola,  in  Polk  county,  where  "brother  Humphrey  had  ar- 
ranged for  organizing  a  church  on  Llonday  afternoon,    Though  a 
long  Sabbath's  journey,  we  felt  compelled  to  drive  twenty-five 
miles  further  that  night,  making  in  all  about  forty  miles,  and 
two  services." 

"On  Llonday,  we  pursued  our  way  to  Osceola,  met  in  due  time 
a  small  congregation,  and  brethren  Elliott  and  Humphrey,  re- 
solved ourselves  into  an  informal  council,  and  organized  the 
Pirst  Congregational  Church  of  Polk  county,  with  sixteen  mem- 
bers.   77e  spent  the  night  with  missionary  Humphrey,  in  ::is 
rented  sod-house,  in  front  of  which,  with  Quilts,  sheets,  etc., 
he  Lad  extemporized  a  dry  weather  kitchen.    Here  we  found  wel- 
come ,  food  and  rest.    Tuesday  we  drove  to  Columbus,  twenty- 
five  miles,  where  we  took  in  water  and  provisions  for  the 
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journey,  and  early  on  'Tednesday  morning  struck  out  for  Nor- 
folk, a  distance  of  sixty  miles.    Arrived  at  aboiit  eight  in 
the  evening,  "by  a  very  crooked,  dark  journey,  and  found  a 
guide  to  lead  us  to  the  homestead  of  "brother  Kidder,  ^e 
arrived  safely  just  after  the  lights  were  out  for  the  night; 
aroused  the  inmates  of  the  parsonage,  and  had  far  from  a 
sleepy  welcome." 

"Tfe  spen  one  day  with  "brother  Kidder,  attend  his  'pre- 
paratory lecture',  net  the  members  of  his  little  church  in 
an  unfinished  house  of  worship  soon  to  br  plastered,  seated, 
and  dedicated.    ITorfolk,  from  its  location  and  "business  ad- 
vantages, must  become  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
north-eastern  Nebraska.     In  the  rich  valley  of  the  Blkhorn, 
with  a  fine  waterpower,  already  improved,  and  certain  of  a 
railroad  at  no  distaat  day,  it  is  gathering  a  thrifty  popu- 
lation.   Mr.  Kidder  has  here  a  hopeful  field,  worthy  of  his 
best  endeavor.    Friday  morning,  we  purseued  our  way,  through 
Pierce  county,  sparsely  settled,  some  of  it  too  sandy  to  in- 
vite settlement ,  and  offering  no  points  yet  which  v.re  could 
wisely  occupy.    Here  we  rode  for  twenty  miles  without  passing 
a  human  habitation. 

"Passing  into  I'Sau  wui  Court  county,  we  reached,  at  a- 
bout  eight  in  the  evening,  the  home  of  brother  Smerson,  after 
a  tedious  ride  of  over  sixty  miles.    Mr*  E«  is  living  in  his 
own  sod-house,  which  he  has  put  up  at  a  cost  of   j50 .    He  was 
making  preparation  to  out  up  a  front,  of  sod  also.    His  house, 
14x20  feet,  is  both  parsonage  and  meetinghouse.    He  makes 
bedrooms  for  ministers,  by  suspending  blankets  and  cuitlts 
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from  the  ceiling  across  the  center.    Of  furniture  he  has,  be- 
sides boxes,  two  chairs, aa  stove,  a  bedstead,  and  a  home-made 
table.    TThen  he  makes  his  house  a  church  on  Sabbath  morning, 
he  rolls  up  bed  and  bedding  and  piles  it  on  dry  goods  boxes 
in  the  corner, — taxes  dov/n  his  bedstead  and  houses  it  for  the 
day  out  of  doors.    For  slips  he  lays  two  cottonwood  boards  on 
boxes,  and  cushions  them  with  quilts.    his  table,  placed  con- 
veniently for  a  desk,  he  covers  with  'She  Oongreagtionalist ; ' 
here  we  held  three  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  organised  a 
church  of  five  members.    I&e  audience  munbered:  morning, 
forty-five;  afternoon,  thrirty;  evening,  forty.    kr«  3.  has 
this  evidence  that  he  has  found  the  primitive  Eden, --the 
serpent  frequently  make  s  his  appearance  in  his  house.  At 
five  different  times  in  the  summer,  his  family  received  such 
calls.    Once,  in  a  Sabbath  service,  a  large  blow-snake  came 
unceremoniously  into  their  circle,  dropping  down  from  the 
roof,    xhe  audience  dispersed  without  the  benediction. 

"We,  however,  spent  two  days  here  in  the  vicinity  very 
pleasantly  and  profitably.    The  settlement  is  in  a  rich  val- 
ley, four  miles  from  a  good  water  power,  which  a  Connecticut 
company  are  beginning  to  improve.     One  or  two  other  points 
in  this  fertile  county  are  ready  for  missionary  work,  and 
Mr*  3.  is  reaching  out  to  them  in  his  labors.    He  is  faithful 
and  secures  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  people. 

"Monday  night,  on  our  return,  we  reached  the  Norfolk 
parsonage,  intending  to  strike  across  westward  into  Ante- 
lope county,  where  we  have  a  vigorous  little  church  that 
means  to  live  whether  it  has  a  pastor  or  not.    But  we  had  an 
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appointment  to  organize  a  cliuroh,  at  Hammond,  in  Boone  coun- 
ty, on  Wednesday  forenoon,  and  seventy- five  miles  must  be 
travelled  to  reach  it.    At  Iladison  in  the  south  of  Ladison 
county,  Y7e  dined  with  an  old  Iowa  parishioner,  whose  son 
volunteered,  with  his  pony,  to  act  as  guide  across  an  al- 
most trackless  prairie.    Traveling  westward  till  eleven  o'- 
clock at  night,  we  found  rest  and  kind  welcome,  eight  miles 
from  the  place  of  our  appointment,    "*e  reached  Hammond  in 
due  season,  held  a  service,  and  organized  a  church  of  twelve 
members.    ,Tre  spent  the  night,  eight  miles  on  our  way  to  Colum 
bus,  which  we  reached  on  Thursday  night.    After  dining  at  the 
hospitable  home  of  Ilrs.  Platte,  for  many  years  a  teacher  anon 
the  Pawnees,  I  parted  company  with  Pather  Dresser,  leaving 
him  reluctantly  with  a  broken- down  wagon.    But  news ,  having 
met  me  here  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  our  little  boy,  I 
felt  compelled  to  hasten  homeward.     Saturday  noon  found  me  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick,  to  take  the  place  of  the  wife  and 
mother  weary  with  watching.     Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  we 
are  still  an  unbroken  circle. 

"In  conclusion,  I  commend  rather  Dresner  as  a  travelling 
companion  of  infinite  cheer;  and  his  veteran  missionary 
horse,  'Dove',  now  nineteen  years  in  tlie  service  of  the  so- 
ciety as  still  worthy  of  confidence." 

This  was  Ilr.  Ilerrill's  last  report. 

The  next  that  appears  in  the  r.ome  missionary  (l.Iay,  1874) 
respecting  Mr,  i.Ierrill,  is  a  poor  excuse  of  an  obituary  which 
is  as  follows: 

"After  our  last  number  was  in  type,  we  received  the  sad 
intelligence  of  the  death,  in  Lincoln,  Feb.,  on  the  10th  of 
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March,  of  Rev.  Orville  T7.  Ilerrill ,  the  superintendent  of  this 
society's  work  in  Nebraska.     In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Merrill  cane 
upon  our  list  as  the  missionary  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Anamosa,  Iowa,  which  in  three  or  four  years  under  his 
care  becam  self-supporting.    His  wisdom,  zeal,  and  genuine  kind 
ness,  soon  won  him  a  large  place  in  the  councils  of  the  local 
and  general  Associations,  and  specially,  commended  him  to 
the  confidence  of  the  late  Dr.  Guernsey,  whom  he  gratuitous- 
ly assisted  not  a  little  in  the  care  of  the  churches  of  north- 
ern Iowa.    On  the  resignation  of  'Father  Gaylord1 ,  as  super- 
intendent of  Home  llissions  in  Nebraska — for  whose  strentgh 
the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  the  rapidly  growing  work  were 
becoming  too  great — Mr.  Ilerrill  was  appointed  superintendent, 
and  entered  on  his  new  field,  May  1,  1870.    Tor  three  years 
and  more,  he  pushed  on  the  work  with  a  zeal  that  shrunk  from 
no  toil  or  exposure,  and  that  seemed  to  allow  no  thought  for 
himself,  until  his  health  was  hopelessly  broken.     Yet  he  did 
not  despair,  though  month  after  month  for  nearly  a  year, 
brought  little  encouragement  to  his  friends.    With  the  approach 
of  spring,  however,  his  symptons  seemed  more  favorable,  and 
he  began  to  take  up  a  few  lines  of  work  which  he  hoped  fully 
to  resume  by  the  first  of  l.Iay.    But  a  sudden  summons  called 
him  from  these  earthly  labors,  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  He 
leaves  to  his  sorrowing  wife  and  two  children,  the  record  of 
an  earnest,  fruitful  life,  in  the  service  of  a  I.Iaster  who 
will  recompense  him  in  the  day  when  he  maizes  up  his  jewels." 

"We  pen  this  brief  notice  in  testimony  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  wisdom  with  which  he  performed  the  delicate  and 
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arduous  duties  of  his  office,  and  of  sympathy  with  the 
missionary  "brethren  of  Nebraska,  and  with  "bereaved  family 
of  our  friend.    Lay  the  God  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
have  them  in  his  tender  keeping!" 

Mrs.  llerrill  speaks  of  her  husband  as  a  man  of  an  exceed- 
ingly even  temper;  very  successful  as  a  peacemaker;  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  genial  and  capable,  and  withal,  deeply 
spiritual. 

I  had  but  little  association  with  Brother  Llerrill.  I 
came  to  the  state  in  1868,  and  he  left  in  1870.     I  remember 
having  met  him  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

ITothing  more  is  needed  to  give  us  the  full  picture  of 
this  good  man.    his  reports  show  that  he  had  a  clear  mind,  and 
a  simple,  clear,  straightf orward,  charming,  stjrle  of  address. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.     Into  his  short  life ,  he 
packed  the  equivalent  of  many  years  of  service. 

?or  the  decade  of  his  faithful  and  fruitful  work  in 
Iowa,  and  for  the  larger  service  in  other  fields,  we  thank 
God  and  give  to  His  servant  our  honor  and  our  love. 


Seventh  Sketch. 

Daniel  S.  Diokinson 
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llaterials  for  a  full  sketch  are  not  at  hand.    Che  first 
record  of  him  that  I  find  is  that  of  a  Home  I.iissionary  com- 
mission for  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Peru,  111,,  dated 
September  9,  1845.    Che  date  of  his  ordination  is  given  in 
a  report  published  in  February  of  1847,  which  is,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"I  was,  at  first,  in  much  doubt  in  regard  to  my  duty. 
Brethren  in  the  presbytery  whom  I  consulted,  advised  me  to 
settle.     I  was  therefore  ordained  and  installed  on  the  2Sd 
of  October  1846.    Che  occasion  was  evidently  one  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  members  of  the  church  and  to  many 
others . " 

"I  feel  that  I  am  with  this  church  in  weakness,  as  regards 
their  present  spiritual  state,  and  there  ability  to  support 
religious  institutions.     But  I  am  not  without  some  encourage- 
ment.   On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  hopeful." 

In  1850,  he  was  still  at  Peru,  but  a  side  note  says,  ,,ruit 
preaching  on  account  of  ill  health." 

But  he  was  not  permanently  laid  aside  for  in  Ajartl  of 
1854,  we  find  him  at  Barrington,  Illinois,  under  commission 
dated  April  1854.     i'his  seems  to  have  been  his  field  of 
labor  until  his  coming  to  Iowa. 

He  began  at  Llarion,  July  1,  1859,  but  closed  his  work 
the  following  A-oril  "on  account  of  ill  health." 
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TThile  in  the  pastorate  at  Union  Grove,  he  sent,  in 
December  of  1862,  an  interesting  report,  which  is,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"I  had  some  fear  that  in  the  present  distracting;  state 
of  the  country,  you  woula  not  be  able  to  grant  the  full  a- 
mount  asked  for,  and  yet  it  is  the  smallest  that  will  suffice 
in  addition  to  irhat  the  people  do  to  meet  our  necessary  expenses 

"Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  this  com- 
munity has  been  sending  its  young  men  into  the  army,  one  or  two 
at  a  time.     But  we  did  not  so  deeply  feel  the  loss.     But  the 
last  call  for  volunteers,  has  taken  nearly  all  the  young  men 
that  were  left ,  v;ho  had  been  specially  identified  with  this 
Congregation,     ffhen  they  first  enlisted,  our  Sunday  school 
voted  to  give  each  one  a  copy  of  the  Hew  Testament  and  Psalms. 
The  Sabbath  on  which  we  werff  to  make  the  presentation,  I  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  as  one  of 
these  volunteers  stepped  forward,  and  with  appropriate  remarks, 
presented  to  me,  as  the  representative  of  the  congregation,  an 
elegant  pulpit  Bible,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  were  written- 
the  names  of  the  donors,  fourteen  in  number. 

"There  are  now  in  the  army,  twenty-one  young. men  from 
our  small  congregation,  three  of  whom  has  each  left  a  wife 
and  one  child,  and  one  a  wife  and  five  children.     This  last 
call  took  the  leader  of  our  choir,  and  the  teacher  of  a 
large  Bible  Class,  and  a  teacher  of  another  large  and  im- 
portant class  in  the  Sunday  School.     I  wtite  these  things 
that  you  may  see  how  our  missionary  churches  at  the  ~est  are 
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weakened  by  this  infamous  rebellion,  and  that  you  may  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism." 

T7e  find  the  name  of  I.Ir.  Dickinson  in  the  Congregational 
Quart erly  of  1864,  but  in  1865,  it  disappeared.  I  know  not 
what  has  "become  of  him.  A  few  months  at  I.iarion  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  work  in  Iowa. 
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Eighth  sketch. 

Evan  Griffiths. 

Records  of  his  early  life  are  not  at  hand.     His  name  in- 
dicates that  he  was  a  "Telshman.    The  Annals  of  Iowa  records 
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the  fact  that  his  distinguished  son,  Joseph  Evan  Griffith, 
was  horn  in  llanegryn,  North  '.Tales,  in  1843.    No  doubt  the 
father  also  was  born  in  that  part  of  the  country.    The  Annals 
go  on  to  say  that  the  mother  of  the  young  man  died  in  his 
youth,  "he  was  brought  to  America  by  his  father,  a  talented 
Congregational  minister,  whose  family  consisted  of  a  daughter, 
and  the  boy  of  whom  we  write."    I.lr.  Griffiths  ca  me  to  this 
country  in  1855,  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  E.  II.  3.,  begin- 
ning at  Racine  and  Pike's  Grove,  Wisconsin,  June  first  of  that 
year.    The  commission  was  renewed,  year  by  year,  up  to  1859. 
?rom  this  field,  he  sends  in  a  report  which  because  we  hear 
to  little  from  him,  we  are  disposed  to  copy.    The  date  of  the 
report  is  October,  1857,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

"We  work  together,  as  a  nation,  in  the  Temperance  cause; 
and  I  find  that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain.    "re  hold  a  public 
meeting  every  month,  when  two  or  three  deliver  short  discourses 
on  temperance.    We  also  have  a  weekly  meeting  of  a  literary 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  in  the  church  and  out  of 
it;  and  I  know  that  it  has  done  great  good  among  the  young  in 
keeping  them  from  bad  company,  in  bringing  them  to  use  their 
talents  for  the  improvement  of  one  another,  and  in  cultivating 
an  inclination  for  reading  and  reflection." 

In  October  of  1859,  he  appears  with  a  commission  from  the 
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Home  Missionary  Society  at  Old  Han's  Greek,  Iowa*  and  he  was 
in  service  here  for  five  years,  closing  October  ox  1864.  T2:ere 
was  one  report  from  this  field,  October  1863,  which  speaks  for 
itself.     It  is  as  follows: 

"I.Iy  son  was  admitted  a  member  of  my  church  at  Racine,  ".'is., 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  a  few  months  before  the  death  of 
his  dear  and  godly  mother.     (Evidently,  the  Annals  of  Iowa 
mistake  in  reporting  the  mother's  death  before  the  family  came 
to  America.)    He  was  brought  up  in  the  church  of  G-od,  and  has 
never  been  out  of  it ,  because  it  is  the  practise  of  our  church 
members  to  meet  once  a  week  for  social  intercourse  and  edifi- 
cation; and  they  generally  bring  their  children  with  them.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  my  son  is  a  religious  young  man, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it.    I-Ie  was  twenty  years  of  age  the  ninth 
of  last  Llay.     when  he  left  for  the  war,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Iowa  City,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Allen.     (7. T7. Allen) .    He  keeps  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  his  ministers  as  well  as  his  father,  and  re- 
quests their  prayers  in  his  belief  in  every  letter.    He  ac- 
knowledges the  hand  of  God  in  his  grea'o  deliverance,  and 
every  thing  that  he  has  been  able  to  perform,  and  does  not 
make  any  boast  of  his  bravery  or  exploits.     I  feel  most 
thankful  that  he  gives  glory  to  God  and  not  to  himself." 

Aocompanying  this  report  is  a  letter  from  General  Lawler, 
giving  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  this  young  man.    Ee  says: 

"On  the  twenty-second  ult.  Sergeant  Joseph  E.  Griffith, 
of  Co.  I.    Twenty-second  Iowa  Infantry,  with  twelve  others 
from  the  same  regiment ,  scaled  the  walls  of  the  fort  immedia- 
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tely  in  our  front,  engaged  in  a  hand  contest  with  twice  their 
number  of  the  enemy,  overcame  them,  killing  and  wounding  fif- 
teen, and  compelled  the  rest  to  surrender.     But  their  victory 
was  dearljf  bought.    3y  twelve  o'clock,  Sergeant  Griffith, 
and  private  David  K»  Crane  of  the  same  company  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  twelve  that  first  went  in.    3y  the  explosion 
of  a  hand  grenade  about  this  time  ,  Sergeant  J-riff  ith  was 
knocked  senseless,  and  remained  so  for  at  least  an  hour.  Cn 
recovery,  he  ordered  his  prisoners  to  follow  him,  and  with 
them,  passed  safely  over  the  walls  of  the  fort  into  our  lines, 
and  delivered  them  into  my  hands." 

A  supplementary  account  of  this  famous  episode  may  be 
found  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  vol.  IV.  ,  page  294.    This  ac- 
count, condensed,  is  as  follows: 

"This  episode  of  the  charge  is  referred  to  in  Greeley's 
American  Conflict,  in  the  following  language:     'Rushing  for- 
ward to  the  assualt ,  precisely  at  10  A,  II.  Lawler's  brigades, 
had  within  fifteen  minutes  carried  the  ditch,  slope,  and 
bastion  of  the  fort  they  confronted,  which  was  entered  by 
Sergeant  Griffith  and  eleven  privates  of  the  Twenty- Second 
Iowa,  all  of  whom  fell  in  it,  but  the  sergeant,  who  brought 
away  twelve  rebels  as  prisoners." 

There  is  another  report  of  this  episode  published  in 
the  Annals  from  Genarral  Badeau's  work,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Lawler's  brigade  in  Carr's  division,  which  had  carried 
the  tete-de-pont  on  Big  Black  River  dashed* forward  with  its 
old  impetuosity  supported  by  Landrum's  brigade  of  Smith's 
division,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  a  part  of  our 
brigade,  the  Twenty-second  Iowa,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
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ditch  and  parapet,  of  a  rebel  out-work,  but  not  receiving  the 
support  of  the  rest  of  the  column,  could  not  push  further  nor 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  main  work  immediately  in  the  rear. 
A  hand  to  hand  fight  here  ensued,  lasting  several  minutes; 
hand  grenades,  also,  were  thrown  by  the  rebels  in  the  rear, 
while  the  national  troops  still  commanded  the  outer  parapet." 

"Every  man  in  the  party  but  one  was  shot  down.  Sergeant 
Joseph  Griffith  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa  fell  at  the  time 
with  his  comrades,  stunned  but  not  seriously  hurt.    On  his  re- 
covery he  found  a  rebel  lieutenant  and  sixteen  men  lying  o 
in  the  outwark,  still  unwounded,  though  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  both  friend  and  foe .    He  rose  and  bade  them  follow  him 
out  of  the  place,  too  hot  for  any  man  to  stay  and  live.  The 
rebels  obeyed,  and  calling  to  the  troops  outside  to  cease 
their  firing,  Griffith  brought  his  prisoners  over  the  parapet 
under  storm  of  rebel  shot  that  killed  four  of  those  so  willing 
to  surrender." 

For  this  act  of  gallantry,  Griffith  was  next  day  promoted 
by  Grant,  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  thus,  literally,  like  a 
knight  of  the  middle  ages,  v/inning  his  spurs  on  the  field. 
He  was  now  twenty  years  old,  and  shortly  afterwards  received 
an  appointment  to  the  Military  Academy  at  TJest  Point,  where 
he  was  known  as  Grant's  cadet,  and  graduated  in  1867,  fifth 
in  his  class." 

Mr.  Griffith  closed  his  work  at  Old  Man's  Creek,  in 
October  of  1864. 

Beyond  this  the  records  are  not  clear.  The  records  of  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  seem  to  indicate  that  from  1864  to 
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1869,  he  had  a  Walsh  parish  in  LTew  York  City. 

January  1,  1870,  we  find  him  back  in  Iowa,  commissioned 
for  I?lint  Greek,  Iowa,  and  Coal  Valley,  Illinois. 

If  I  read  the  records  correctly,  from  1872  to  1877  Mr. 
Griffith  was  in  Sew  York  without  charge.    After  that  his 
name  was  dropped  from  the  'uarterly,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  his  death.    Chis  is  another  exasperation.    ?hese  frag- 
mentary records  give  us  only  the  very  faintest  outline  of  the 
man.     I  take  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  fervor,  force,  and  fire-- 
a  typical  Welshman. 

The  Welsh  people  boast  that  there  never  was  an  infidel 
book  wtitten  in  the  Welsh  language.    'Inhere  is  more  religion 
to  the  square  inch  among  the  Welsh  than  any  other  people  that 
I  know. 

Our  Welsh  churches  in  Iowa  have  been  a  great  strength  and 
comfort  to  us.  Old  Man  Greek  has  always  been  to  us  a  joy  and 
a  blessing.  Brother  Griffiths  gave  seven  years  to  the  making 
of  this  church. 

Fortunately  I  am  now  able,  by  means  of  a  communication 
from  a  neice  of  llr.  Griffiths,  to  fill  in  some  of  the  bare 
spots  Of  the  foregoing  narrative: 

"Rev.  Evan  Griffiths  was  born  l.Iarch  5,  1807,  at  Cae-Clyd, 
Plestiniog,  ITorth  'Tales.    Ee  studied  for  the  ministry  in  a 
private  school  conducted  by  the  llev.  I.  ff,  Jenkins,  and  Rev. 
Llr.  Jones  at  Croesaswallt ,  ITorth  Wales. 

nRev.  Griffiths  was  ordained  January  2,  1836,  at  Llanegryn 
having  been  called  to  the  joint  pastorate  of  Llanegryn,  Ilwyn- 
gwril  and  Llanfihangel  Ueriowethshire ,  Nort  Wales.    He  emigrat 
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to  America  in  1849,  and  was  called  to  the  Bethesda  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Utica,  Few  York,  in  1850.    His  next  pastorate 
was  at  the  Y/elch  Congregational  church,  Racine,  'Tisconsin.  Ee 
was  called  to  Old  Han's  Creek,  Iowa,  in  1859.     In  1864,  he 
went  to  the  Eleventh  Street  Congregational  church,  Tew  York 
City.     In  1870,  he  took  charge  ox  the  Plint  Creek  church,  Iowa; 
and  in  1871,  returned  to  "'ales  to  visit  his  aged  mother,  he 
died  there,  April  29,  1872,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Llichael's  Ffestiniog  l.IerioT.'ethshire ,  Horth  Hales.  Rev. 
Hr«  Griffiths  was  married  to  Hiss  Elizabeth  Evans,  Buolchgwyn, 
December  27,  18S7,  at  the  Congregational  church,  Dolgellan, 
North  T/ales.    Eive  children  were  born  to  them,  three  dying  in 
infancy,    his  wife  died  in  Racine,  and  was  buried  there. 

"His  son,  Lieut.  J.  E.  Griff iths , served  in  the  Civil  T7ar, 
and  died  at  Iowa  City  in  1877.    Three  of  his  children  still 
survive . " 

After  finishing  this  sketch,  I  had  an  interview  with 
Judge  D.        Evans,  of  our  Iowa  Supreme  Court  in  7/hich  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  Evan  Griffiths ,  of  Old 
Man's  Creek.    He  replied  that  his  father  and  ilr.  Griffiths 
were  quite  intimately  associated  for  a  good  many  years.  LIr. 
Griffiths  was  Mr*  Evans'  senior  by  a  number  of  years*  and  for 
a  time  was  his  pastor  in  the  old  country. 

Mr,  Evans  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  "Telsh  church  at 
Racine,  'Tisconsin,  and  when  he  left  to  come  to  Iowa,  he  op- 
ene§  the  way  for  Mr*  Griffiths  to  succeed  him  there,  and  later 
he  opened  the  way  for  him  to  come  to  Old  Ilan's  Creek. 
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In  1871,  the  two  men  went  together  to  visit  the  old 
hoi&e  in  '.Tales.    lir.  Griffiths  never  came  back.    He  was  planning 
to  return  to  America,  and  had  come  to  Liverpool  to  take  pas- 
sage for  his  adopted  home.    A  large  number  of  friends  in 
Liverpool  had  gathered  to  give  him  a  farewell  reception.  In 
the  midst  of  the  festivity  of  the  occasion,  he  suddenly  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  died  instantly  of  Heart's  disease.  This 
was  sometimes  in  the  year  1872. 

Judge  Zvans  described  Mr,  Griffiths  as  a  short,  stocky, 
heavy-set  man,  somewhat  pugilistic  in  appearance — which  some- 
what matched  his  militant  spirit.    He  was  sanguine  in  tem- 
perament; and  eloquent  preacher;  in  every  nay  a  virile, 
vigorous,  and  forceful  maajand,  lir.  Evans  says,  lie  was  pro- 
digiously proud  of  the  exploits  of  his  soldier  hoy,  Joseph. 
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Ninth  Sice t oh. 

Phineas  Blakeman. 

Here  is  another  man  whose  "beginning  and  whose  ending  are 
shrouded  in  darkness  so  far  as  our  denominational  records  are 
concerned.    Without  much  doubt,  he  was  a  New  Englander.  "Then 
or  where  he  was  born,  or  what  schools  he  attended,  I  do  not 
know,    Ee  was  ordained  in  1843. 

July  1,  1850,  he  was  commissioned  for  the  Prwsbyterian 
church  of  Ashad,  New  York.    Chen  in  May  of  1854,  he  was  com- 
missioned for  North  Iladison,  Connecticut.     In  1850,  he  came 
to  Iowa  with  a  commission  for  Maquoketa,  dated  November  13, 
of  this  year.    Ee  was  in  this  field  from  this  date  up  to  June 
3,  1862.    Chare  is  one  report  from  this  field  during  this 
pastorate.     It  tells  of  a  great  sorrow  that  had  shadowed  his 
home.    The  report  is  as  follows:     (See  Horns  Missionary  Feb.  '62) 

"Several  weeks  ago,  I  was  attached  with  billious  fever. 
Having  never  been  sick  before  in  my  -.-hole  life ,  I  disregarded 
the  symptoms,  which  were  slight  at  first,  until  the  fever  took 
such  hold  of  me  that  for  several  days  I  was  very  sick,  and 
suffered  a  great  deal.    After  I  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  walk  out,  I  experienced  the  heaviest  calamity  that 
has  ever  come  upon  me  in  my  whole  life — a  calamity  that  lias 
darkened  my  household,  and  filled  my  heart  with  the  deepest 
sorrow.    Hy  wife,  who  for  many  years  had  been  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  died  suddenly  of  this  complaint.  She 
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was  taken  in  the  afternoon,  and  died  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
night. 

Her  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  place,  as  well  as  an 
overwhelming  calamity  to  me.    During  the  two  years  she  had 
resided  in  Llaquoketa,  she  had  been  very  diligent  and  success- 
ful in  advancing  the  spiritual  interests  of  i  he  church  with 
which  she  was  connected,  and  ,  indeed  of  the  whole  place.  Her 
labors  in  the  Sabbath  school  contributed  greatly  to  its  pros- 
perity.   She  entered  with  her  whole  heart  into  every  plan  of 
benevolence  which  was  devised.    TThether  it  had  for  its  object 
the  good  of  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  her  fellow-beings .  She 
exerted  a  mark  beneficial  influence  on  a  large  circle  of  fe- 
male friends,  who  at  her  death  lamented  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  sister,  and  did  everything  they  could  to  testify  their  af- 
fection for  her. 

In  my  last  report,  I  mentioned  that  the  condition  of 
the  church,  in  respect  to  supporting  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  was  likely  to  be  seriously  affected,  by  the  fact  that 
two  companies  had  been  raised  in  this  place  for  the  war,  and 
that  a  number  of  our  toest  members  had  joined  them.    The  re- 
moval of  so  many  from  us  who  had  been  among  our  most  influen- 
tial members,  at  first  seemed  an  ove rwhelming  blow.    3ut  since 
their  departure ,  these  who  remained  at  home  felt  that  they 
could  not  do  without  public  worship,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.    They  made  an  effort  to  see  what  they  could  do,  and 
they  succeeded  in  raising  as  musch  for  my  support  for  t::e 
coming  year  as  they  had  done  either  of  the  preceding  years. 
Their  success  infused  new  energy  into  the  church  and  society, 
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and  everything  seemed  as  prosperous  as  it  had  been  months 
before." 

3?rom  Maquoketa  he  went  to  Marseilles,  Illinois.    He  "be- 
gan in  that  field,  Jan.  8,  1862,  and  closed  September  14,  1865. 

I  find  in  the  Home  Missionary,  three  reports  from  this 
field.     In  the  first  he  tells  of  the  strength  of  Universalism 
in  the  place  and  the  weakness  of  Congregationalism,  but  before 
the  report  ends  the  Universal  church  is  closed  up,  and  the 
Congregational  church  is  filling  up  more  and  more. 

The  second  report,  Larch  1865,  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  find  the  field  here  much  larger  that  I  supposed  it 
to  be  when  I  commenced  my  labors.    There  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  families  in  the  village,  and  within    a  mile  from 
its  center  whom  I  may  regard  as  ite  parishioners.    The  busi- 
ness prospects  of  the  place  are  frightening  fast;  especially 
do  business  men  feel  encouraged  in  view  of  the  projected  ship 
canal,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
if  completed  will  run  through  this  place.    As.  the  falls  of 
the  Illinois  river  are  here,  the  dam  which  must  b^  made,  will 
give  our  village  the  greatest  water  power  in  the  state.  The 
expectation  universally  is,  that  if  the  canal  is  made,  it 
will  rapidly  develop  this  small  village  into  an  important 
town.    This  fact  has  already  turned  the  attention  of  business 
men  in  all  this  region  toward  this  place.     If  our  hopes  are 
realized,  of  course  this  place  will  soon  be  among  the 
important  fields  of  rninistrial  labor  (The  canal  came  to 
Marseilles  in  due  time,  but  I  think  that  it  did  not  boom  the 
place  as  the  good  minister  thought  it  would.) 
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"Among  the  items  of  interest  connected  with  my  labors  is 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  church,  a  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  is  studying  with  me  for  the  ministry,  and 
intends  to  apply  for  license  to  preach  next  summer.     he  is  a 
man  of  good  abilities,  devoted  piety,  and  of  a  ministerial  turn 
of  mind.    lie  would  50  to  the  Seminary  of  Chicago  if  he  had  thhe 
means;  but  he  is  poor,  and  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him  for 
support,    l.ence  he  studies  with  me.    As  I  have  an  abundance  of 
leisure  to  instruct  him,  and  every  books  that  he  needs  in  his 
studies,  he  thinks  himself  highly  favored,  and  that  I  have  been 
especially  sent  to  liarseilles ,  to  render  him  the  assistance  he 
receives.    ~e  has  long  desired  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  until  now.     I  think  he  will  make 
a  useful  man.    Lhere  are  many  very  useful  ministers  at  the  "est, 
who  have  entered  the  ministry  in  this  way,     Line  re  arc  many  fields 
which  would  not  have  been  cultivated  but  for  the  self-denying 
perserance  and  endurance  of  these  men.    A  captain  who  fell  at 
Pea  Ridge,  and  who  belonged  to  the  church  where  I  preached  in 
Iowa,  commenced  studying  with  ms  for  the  ministry  just  before 
the  war  began.    Among  the  devoted  patriots  who  in  that  desparate 
conflict  yielded  up  their  lives  in  defense  Of  their  country, 
none  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  their  comrades  for 
bravery,  ability,  and  christian  character,  than  he." 

The  last  report  is  of  a  revival,  but  perhaps  there  is  no 
occasion  to  introduce  it  nere . 

MT.  Blakeman  continued  in  nhis  field  up  to  1865;  and  in 
1866  and  1867,  he  is  reported  in  the  Congregational  .juarterly 
as  located  at  Learysville ,  Pennsylvania,    here  in  1867,  his 
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record  ends,  "but  there  is  no  account  of  his  death,    he  is 
simply  cut  off  from  our  Congregational  records  and  consigned 
to  the  oute£  darkness,    his  Iov/a  service  was  brief~-less 
than  three  years-- and  confined  to  one  field,    '.7e  simply  give 
him  space  to  record  his  name. 
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Tenth  Sketch. 

John  C.  Hutchinson. 

John  Cone  -iut  chins  on  ,  son  of  Dafrid  and  Sarah  Bingham  (Cone) 
Hutchinson,  was  "born  at  Hebron,  Connecticut,  April  11,  1830. 
He  studied  at  the  Jfew  Britain  Hormal  School,  later  He  was  a 
teacher  in  Connecticiit ,  and  at  Batavia  and  Aurora,  111. 
Ee  spent  the  two  years  1856-8  in  Beloit  College,  and  v/as  for 
one  yeafc  at  "Tilliams.    He  studied  theology  with  ^resident 
Mark  Hopkins.    He  was  ordained  at  Iowa  City,  December  20, 
1859.    He  supplied  this  field  from  Hovroiber  of  1859  to  June 
16,  1860,  and  then  returned  to  Hew  England. 

Prom  1860  to  1862,  he  was  at  Hichmond,  Massachusetts . 
Prom  1863  to  1866,  he  was  at  1'ownsend;  and  in  1866  and  1867 
he  was  with  the  Eree  Evangelical  Church  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.    In  1877  and  1878,  he  was  pastor  at  East  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

After  that  his  residence  was  on  a  farm  at  Hichmond,  Mass., 
tout  preached  here  and  there  as  he  had  opportunity  and  strength. 
While  in  retirement  here,  he  carried  on  evangelistic  work  in 
Canaan,  ITew  York,  in  1873,  and  Hudson,  New  York,  in  1874.  He 
was  also  acting  pastor  at  Cunningham,  from  June  of  1874  to 
April  of  1875. 

He  was  married  July  24,  1865,  to  Hiss  Annie  Lewis  Hich- 
ards,  of  Hichmond,  Mass.    This  place  v/as  his  home  for  many 
years,  and  here  he  died  of  quinzy,  occasioned  by  the  burning 
of  the  house,  February  12,  1878,  aged  only  forty-seven  years, 
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ten  months  and  one  day. 

his  life  was  "brief,    His  ministry  much  interrupted  by 
ill  health  covered  a  period  of  only  nineteen  years.     Ee  was 
in  Iowa  only  eight  months.    But  he  was  ordained  in  our  state, 
and  served  for  a  little  season  the  church  in  Iowa  Gity,  and 
so  we  give  his  name  a  place  in  the  list  of  our  Iowa  men.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  fifties. 


Eleventh  sketch 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Easkins . 

T7as  the  first  of  the  men  of  the  sixties  to  arrive.    He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Gertrude  (Ash)  Easkins,  and  was  born  in 
Chautauqua  county  Hew  York,  June  21,  1822.    He  graduated  from 
Knox  College  in  1849. 

He  was  ordained  "by  the  Protestant  Llethodist  Conference  at 
Union  Grove,  Illinois,  May  19,  1850. 

Ee  was  located  first  (1850-5)  at  Rockford  and  Galesburg. 

In  1856,  he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Amity,  as  the  -place 
was  then  called.    The  village  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Col- 
lege Springs.    Ee  began  here  as  Protestant  Methodist,  but  at 
length  developed  into  a  Congregat ionalist .    Ee  was  commissioned 
by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  as  pastor  of  our  church  at 
Amity,  January  1,  1860.    Eis  term  of  service  here,  however, 
was  brief.     In  1862,  he  "returned  to  Illinoi's%,  and  for  two  years 
supplied  the  church  at  Victoria;'  and  from  1864  to  1867,  he  was 
pastor  at  Viola.    We  get  just  a  little  bit  of  a  revelation  of 
the  man  in  his  report  from  thife  field.    Ee  reports  in  September 
of  1865,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  to  report  some  progress  on  this  field,  which 
two  years  ago  looked  so  forbidding.    T7e  have  had  four  additions 
to  the  Victoria  church,  and  one  to  the  Spoon  river  church  dur- 
ing the  quarter,  and  we  have  been  encourgaed  otherwise  by  addi- 
tions.   The  young  people  of  this  vicinity  got  up  a  subscrip- 
tion, and  purchased  a  melodeon  for  our  church,  worth  $112, 
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which  adds  very  mueh  to  the  interest  in  singing,    ~'e  have  also 
had  our  meeting-house  painted,  and  are  contemplating  other 
much  needed  repairs,     -he  church  and  congregation  have  taken 
hold  with  a  commendable  courage. 

"We  have  the  satisfaction  of  recording  another  token  of 
favor,  in  the  receipt  of  a  "box  of  clothing,  and  other  articles 
of  great  value,  in  the  pressing  need  of  our  family.     It  cane 
from  the  ladies  of  the  Congregational  church  of  New  London, 
Conn.    Eow  many  pressing  wants  were  supplied  at  once  I    ITc  one 
"but  a  poor  missionary,  who  has  reached  almost  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  needs,  and  scarcely  know  what  to  do,  can  appreciate 
such  timely  help.    Our  hearts  were  filled  with  rejoicing.  Many 
and  hearty  thanks  to  the  kind  donxirs. 

"Another  item  of  encouragement:    we  have  secured  some 
thirty-three  dollars'  worth  of  Sabbath  School  books.  Twenty- 
three  dollars  were  raised  by  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the  rest 
was  granted  by  the  Boston  'Jract  Society,  so  that  a  new  impulse 
is  given  to  our  Sabbath  School." 

There  is  a  second  communication  from  I.Ir.  Hash ins  from 
this  field  in  November  of  1869.    He  writes: 

"Three  important  members  of  the  little  church  in  Elmore 
have  been  taken  from  their  earthly  labors  to  their  rest  above 
within  the  short  space  of  four  months . 

"I  have  also  a  temporal  disaster  to  record.      'ishing  to 
look  at  a  new  field,  where  it  was  thought  that  we  ought  to 
organize  a  church,  I  made  arrangements  to  spend  a  Sabbath  there 
and  engaged  a  young  man,  recently  licensed,  to  fill  my  appoint- 
ments at  Viotoria  and  Elmore.     To  meet  the  appointment  7/ith  the 
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Elmore  church,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  fording  the 
stream  which  had  been  swollen  by  heavy  rains  the  night  before. 
The  horse  which  I  had  procured  for  him  waa  drowned,    ^nd  the 
buggy  considerably  damaged  by  being  turned  over  and  swept  down 
the  stream.    The  young  man  saved  himself  by  jumping  to  an 
overhanging  vine  which  was  in  reach.    I  expect  to  bear  the 
loss,  unless  others  should  be  disposed  to  help  me . ;' 

In  1867,  Llr.  Haskins  went  to  Kansas,  there  residing  at 
Ashland  or  Galva  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1887.  "During 
the  Civil  Tar,  he  v/as  for  a  short  time  chaplain  of  an  Illinois 
regiment,    he  was  twice  married.    August  £6,  1846,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Caroline  llaria  Goodell,  of  Galesburg.    She  died  the 
same  year  of  her  marriage,  December  31,  1846.    ^pril  16,  1850, 
he  v/as  married  again  to  Frances  Rebecca  Abrham,  Trivoli  ,  111. 

One  of  the  four  children  born  in  this  home — a  daughter — 
became  a  missionary  of  the  American  *Joard  in  Mexico*    Mr,  has- 
kins died  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  .-ipril  10,  1887,  age$  six- 
ty-four years,  nine  months,  and  nineteen  days. 

A  part  of  the  story  of  Mr,  Easkins 1  life  is  told  by 
Father  Todd  in  his  autobiography,  page  169.    He  writes: 

"Ujjder  the  shadow  of  Knox  College,  in  the  city  of  Gales- 
burg, originated  the  idea  of  founding  and  endowing  a  college 
in  some  frontier  settlement  farther  west.    Be**.  3.  IV  Eas- 
kins and  William  J,  Wood  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter. 
A  village  was  to  be  laid  out  in  a  central  and  desirable  place 
for  a  college.     The  lands  and  village  lots  were  to  be  apprais- 
ed at  not  less  than  twice  the  government  price,  and  members  of 
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the  company  could  receive  back  at  the  appraised  value  lands 
and  lots  to  the  amount  of  stock  they  had  paid  in.     In  this  way 
they  hoped  to  enlist  many  in  the  enterprise-- to  speedily  form 
a  good  settlement --and  to  secure  an  endcv/ment  of  land  for  an 
institution  of  learning.     In  1854,  or  1855,  a  locating  com- 
mittee of  whom  Rev.  B .  IP.  haskins  •./as  one,  came  Into  x'age  coun- 
ty and  selected  a  large  tract  of  unentered  for  object  contem- 
plated.   It  was  not  a  denominational  movement,  although  the 
movers  in  the  matter  were  christians,  and  did  not  hide  their 
light.    Almost  all  the  orthodox  denominations  were  represented 
in  the  company,, and  at  first  all  aided  in  maintaining  religious 
worship.    There  were,  as  a  body,  active  in  reforms,  warm  ad- 
vocated of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  anti-socret  societies. 
AS  soon  as  a  place  could  be  furnished  for  a  school,  the  school 
was  opened.    Christian  ministers  were  members  of  the  company, 
and  Sabbath  services  were  regularly  observed." 

Father  Sodd  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  first  visit  to 
Amity,  and  gives  a  little  fuller  account  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Amity  college  and  the  community.     3y  this  account  of  Mr. 
Haskins'  relation  to  Amity,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  building  of  the  institutions  which  build  a 
commonwealth. 
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Twelth  sketch. 

James  Wf  Woodward* 

James  TTheelock  ""oodward  was  a  "brother  of  Rev.  G.  B.  TTood- 
ward,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Toledo.    His  fat- 
her was  Bezaleel  Woodward,  the  second  son  of  Hon.  Bezaleel 
7oodward,  for  thirty  years  tutor  and  professor  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  grandson,  on  his  his  mother's  side,  of  31eazer 
TTheelock,  founder  and  first  president  of  ";arthmouth  College. 
He  was  born  in  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire,  March  30,  1605.    He  was 
graduated  from  Darthmouth  College  in  1826,  "being  in  the  same 
class  with  Secretary  Chase,  and  taking  one  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class;  after  which  he  taught  the  Academy  at  I.leredith 
Bridge,  N.  H. ,  one  year.    He  studied  a  full  course  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1850.    he  was  among  the 
first  scholars  of  his  class,  and  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der to  an  important  professorship  in  a  western  college;  but 
preferring  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Shrewsbury,  IT.  J., 
where  he  continued  nine  years.    (There  he  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Tenbrook,  in  1834.     She  died  without  children  in  -Ibany, 
N.  Y. ,  December  6,  1857.     On  leaving  Shrewsbury  in  1840,  he 
received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  congregational  church  in 
2astford,  Conn.,  and  likewise  an  invitation  from  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Columbia  Conn.,  where  Dr.  Tneelcok  was  pastor 
when  he  opened  his  Indian  school,  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,    ^fter  preaching  there 
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several  months,  he  was  installed  over  the  church  early  in  1841. 
She  years  he  spent  there  v:ere  very  laborious,    his  library  was 
replenished,  and  his  pen  consecrated  anew  to  writing  sermons 
in  full,  having  air/ays  before  preached  extemporaneously  or  from 
briefs.    This  change  of  method  increased  essentially  his  powers. 
His  plan  was  to  preach  a  written  discourse  in  the  morning,  and 
use  a  brief  in  the  afternoon.    He  labored  for  the  youth  of  his 
large  congregation,  with  special  zeal  and  success,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  strength  to  the  temperance  cause.     It  was  here  that 
the  disease  which  destroyed  his  life  made  its  first  appearance 
on  his  face.    He  took  a  dismission  from  that  church,  October 
1848,  and  retired  to  Platbush,  Long  Island,  where  he  combatted 
the  disease  with  the  most  approved  medical  skill.     His  face, 
however,  becoming  more  and  more  disfigured,  he  for  the  most 
part,  relinquished  the  idea  of  again  preaching,  though  he  oc- 
casionally supplied  a  vacant  pulpit ,  and  preached  several 
months  in  3-riswold,  Conn.,  where  his  labors  were  blest  with 
a  large  ingathering  to  the  ChuEch.    Here  the  Church  would  re- 
tain him/  but  his  malady  would  not  stay  in  its  progress,  The 
draft  v/as  too  heavy  upon  his  system,  in  connection  with  such 
incessant  and  anxious  labors.     ..e  new  turned  his  mind  to  other 
and  less  public  business,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  employment 
with  a  brother-in-law  in  Albany,  H.  Y.    They  were  not,  however, 
successful,  and  he  suffered  loss. 

Again  he  v/as  induced  to  try  the  skill  of  physicians,  and 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  cancer  doctor  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  spending  his  time  in  Hartford,  and  with  his  friends  at 
Columbia.     The  treatment,  however,  not  being  successful,  and 
being  informed  by  his  physician  that  a  few  months  must  orobably 
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end  his  life,  he  came  to  Iowa,  as  he  said,  "to  die  with  his 
brother."    Here  finding  his  general  health  much  improved,  he 
was  persuaded  to  assume  a  charge  as  home  missionary,  and  labor- 
ed except  with  temporary  illness,  for  more  than  two  years,  with 
great  assiduity  and  success,  mostly  in  connection  with  the 
Congregational  church  in  Irving. 

His  commission  for  Irving  together  with  ?;edman,  is  dated 
April  1860.  His  commission  for  1861  was  for  Irving,  Itedman, 
Salt  Greek  Valley,  and  1'wogood. 

This  period  was  to  him  as  life  from  the  dead,  for  the  joy 
he  had  in  again  being  permitted  to  preach  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified.    By  his  earnestness  and  patient  suffering  he  drew  the 
sympathy  and  attention  of  all  classes  of  persons.    Is  was  fami- 
liar with  all  in  the  «abin  and  by  the  v/ay,  preaching  in  the 
prairie  school  room  and  from  house  to  house,  riding  from  t-.venty 
to  twenty-five  miles  in  his  weekly  circuit.    rxhis  he  did  while 
the  cancer  was  more  and  more  disfiguring  his  face ,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was  covered  with  bandages.    At  length  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  this  work  by  the  newly  awakened  power  of 
that  relentless  disease. 

He  hoped,  however,  after  recruiting  a  little,  that  he  might 
pursue  again  his  much  loved  labor.    The  people  could  net  give 
him  up,  and  he  loved  them  ardently,    retired,  as  he  now  was, 
fifteen  miles  from  his  field,  they  followed  him  in  great  number^ 
to  catch  another  good  worlt  from  his  lips.     On  the  last  Fourth  of 
July,  eighteen  of  his  late  hearers  came  one  after  another  to 
his  room,  to  every  one  of  whom  he  spoke  a  fitting  work  with 
his  accustomed  faithfulness. 
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He  gave  more  liberally  than  many  of  greater  ability.  He 
had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  aside  as  the  lord's,  one 
tenth  of  his  income.    "That  ever  amount  he  received  he  always 
took  out  one-tenth'    as  having  no  claim  to  it  himself.    He  gave , 
besides  this,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require.    He  was  re- 
markably cheerful,  and  his  mouth  was  always  filled  with  praise, 
speaking  the  goodness  of  God,  and  never  drawing  attention  to 
his  affliction,     -is  wish  was  fulfilled,  he  died  at  the  home 
of  his  brother  in  Toledo,  January  6,  1864,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
eight  years. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  complete  the  picture  of  this  good- 
ly man.     Els  chief  characteristics  were  his  great  mental  abil- 
ity and  his  wonderful  spiritual  fervor. 

A  friend,  writing  his  obituary  for  the  Congregational 
quarterly,  says:     "Ee  believed  the  promises  and  rested  on  them 
implicitly.    Scripture  was  largely  stored  in  his  memory,  and 
he  continued  to  pore  over  its  pages,  committing  a  portion  to 
memory  every  day,  till  his  one  eye  become  too  weak  longer  to 
bear  the  light.    After  this,  his  exposition  of  it,  were  very 
instructive,  and  often  thrilling;  and  he  prayed  without  ceasing 
literally,  evening  morning,  and  noon,  calling  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,    lie  believed  that  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  go 
directly  to  God  with  all  Questions,  and  with  all  -./ants,  asking 
his  guidance,  and  blessing,  nothing  doubting  as  to  an  answer. 
His  consistent,  ardent,  and  intelligent  piety,  brought  him 
favorably  t*6*  the  notice  of  the  community,  and  gave  him  a  large 
influence  as  a  Christian,  more  widely  extended,  probably,  than 
that  of  any  other  one  who  has  yet  lived  in  this  part  of  the 
c  ount  ry . " 
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In  his  two  years  in  Iowa,  although  almost  more  dead  than 
alive,  he  did  the  work  of  many  years.    Ha  was  not  Ion;-,-  confined 
to  his  bed.     I  will  not  repeat  the  description  of  his  malady 
as  given  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  hut  it  was  simply 
awful,  yet  no  murmur  escaped  him.    He  always  firmly  believed 
that  it  was  right  and  best,  and  a  mark  of  the  faithful  lovs 
of  his  heavenly  Father;  hence  he  frequently  referred  to  it  as 
his  "treasure."    He  would  frequently  quiet  the  restlessness  of 
nature  by  saying,  "This  is  among  the  all-things  that  work 
together  for  good.  '    The  grief  at  his  death  was  heartfelt  and 
extensive.    A  deacon  of  the  church  who  was  sick  at  the  time 
said  he  "wanted  again  to  see  that  heavenly  man.  '    Looking  at 
the  spiritual  triumph  of  his  dying,  one  could  net  but  exclaim, 
"Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his  1 11 
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Albert  V".  House. 

Julius  A.  Heed's  sketch  of  Mr,  House,  given  in  the  Iowa 
ITews-Letter  for  January  1865,  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  .i.  7.  House,  I  suppose,  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Hew  York.    He  did  not  enjoy  either  a  collegiate  or  regular 
theological  education.    He  served  in  the  U.  3.  Army  during  the 
Florida  "ar.    Aft^r  his  conversion,  he  labored  sometime  as  a 
Methodist  minister.    He  was  commissioned  by  the  A.  H.  M.  3,, 
April  25,  1860,  and  labored  v/ith  the  Congregational  church  u.t 
Hawleyville,  and  at  Clarinda,  and  Oopelan.. ,  x'age  County,  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  preached  also  at  Luincy,  Ad&mg 
county.     Some  southern  sympathizers  attempted  to  prevent  his 
preaching  at  one  of  his  appointments,     -hey  locked  the  school 
house  door.    Humbers  were  armed.    Jflr.  House  v;as  about  to  use 
his  wagon  as  a  pulpit,  ~;hen  a  friend,  Haveing  entered  through 
a  window,  opened  the  door;  and  his  people,  having  assembled  in 
such  force  as  to  overcome  the  traitors,  he  preached  undisturb- 
ed.   Since  leaving  Hawleyville,  he  has  supplied  the  church  at 
Glenwood  efficiently  t*nd  acceptably,  though  suffering  from 
severe  physical  infirmity.'' 

?ather  ..odd  adds  a  little  to  the  story  of  the  life  of 
brother  blouse.    Triting  Of  his  visit  to  -*mity  in  the  fall  of 
1858,  he  says: 

"There  (Amity)  for  the  first  time,  I  fell  in  witii  one,  a 
brief  sketch  of  whose  history  I  will  venture  to  relate  for  the 
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lessons  it  conveys;  Albert   7,  House,  of  respectable  parentage, 
like  too  many  youths,  chafing  under  wholesome  home  restraint, 
left  home  early  to  learn  the  g/hodmaking  trade,    Hext  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  served  through  the  Seminole  Ind- 
ian war  in  Florida.    There  he  acquired  a  strong  appetite  for 
intoxicants,  which,  though  kept  in  subjection,  attended 

him  through  all  subsequent  life.    He  was  at  Amitjr  at  this 
time,  with  a  young  and  interesting  family,  and  was  working 
at  his  trade,    he  possessed  an  unusual  gift  for  public  speak- 
ing— and  exercised  it  as  an  exhorter  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  which,  he  was  a  member,  and  had  been  active  in 
christian  work  in  Amity.    A  few  days  before  I  saw  him,  he  had 
set  out  for  3t .  Joe  to  replenish  his  stock  in  business,  taking 
his  own  conveyance  as  there  were  then  no  railroads.    He  reach- 
ed llary'sville  the  first  evening  as  daylight  was  fading  from 
the  western  sky.     It  was  a  cold  evening,  and  he,  to  use  his 
own  words,  was  chilled  to  the  heart.     Just  opposite  the  hotel 
where  he  stopped  was  a  saloon,  brilliantly  lighted,  warm,  and 
very  attractive.    The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  bo  resisted. 
He  was  brought  back  from  Llary'sville,  prostrate  and  penniless. 
I  found  him  profoundly  penitent,  greatly  humbled,  and  deeply 
depressed.    His  christian  friends  gathered  around  him,  and 
encouraged  him  to  return  to  the  lord  heartily  and  renew  his 
trust  in  Eim.    Conscious  of  his  weakness  and  aware  of  the  tem- 
ptation to  "which  itineracy  would  expose  him,  he  united  with  the 
Council  Bluufs  Congregational  Association  in  April  of  1860, 
and  afterwards  preached  at  Kawleyville,  HLenwood,  Hevinville, 
Otho ,  Parkersburg,  Hanson,  and  Lawler,  at  which  olace  He  died 
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in  Llay  of  1875.     -Thile  laboring  at  Glenwood,  he  was  invited 
to  a  celebration  of  a  weeding  occasion,  where  wine  was  parsed. 
It  offended  him  greatly.    He  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  narrow  es- 
cape on  his  part  from  a  ruinous  fall,  and  ignorance  alone 
oould  excuse  the  act  in  his  estimation.    At  the  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Congregational  Association  at  Sioux  City  in  187S, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  a 
temperance  meeting  was  held  elsewhere  in  the  city  at  the  same 
hour.    Fermented  wine  was  used.    As  I  put  the  ciip  to  nay  lips, 
I  wondered  if  3rother  House  was  oresent.    Afterwards ,  on 
meeting  him,  I  asked  if  he  were  there.    He  said,  'To,  I  was 
called  upon  to  speak  at  the  temperance  meeting.    TThy?"  I 
replied,  "They  used  fermented  wine."    "OhJ"    he  exclaimed, 
"I  am  so  glad  I  was  not  there.     I  wouldn't  have  been  there 
for  ten  thousand  dollars." 

"The  history  of  Amity  affords  an  examole  of  the  in- 
utility of  pushing  or  getting  union,  where  there  is  not  in- 
telligent union  of  heart.    At  first  all  worshipped  together, 
but  as  numbers  increased,  the  preferences  of  the  different 
denominations,  while  attracting  those  who  were  of  the  same 
mind  to  each  other,  at  the  same  time,  drew  them  away  from 
the  common  multitude,  until  Amity  has  become  noted  for  the 
number  of  its  churches  in  proportion  to  its  population. 

"The  college  movement  at  Amity  was  originally  undeno- 
minational, but  even  a  Christian  College  seems  to  flourish 
best  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  some  particular  de- 
nomination.   rxhe  majority  of  the  trustees  of  Amity  college 
has  for  many  years  been  United  Presbyterians,  and  they, 
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therefore,  hold  the  control  of  it." 

Various  denominational  records — chiefly  the  Home  Llission- 
ary — carry  on  the  story  mora  fully  and  minutely.    l.Ir.  House 
came  to  Iowa  in  1860,  "beginning  at  Eav/leyville  and  Clarinda, 
April  28th  of  that  yea.fr.    He  had  in  his  field  also,  a  number 
of  dut stations. 

A  communication  to  the  Home  Llissionary  Society,  published 
in  September  of  1862,  gives  his  version  of  the  incident  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Reed.    He  writes: 

"One  appointment  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  danger  of  attending  it.     The  danger  became 
so  apparent  at  one  £ime ,  thai  the  friends  of  free  speech  came 
in  from  places  miles  distant  to  protect  me.     "hen  I  arrived 
at  the  school  house,  I  found  the  enemies  armed  to  prevent  my 
speaking;  but  the  Union  element  prevailed,  and  I  preached, 
but  have  not  visited  the  shhool  house  since.    The  leading 
man  among  this  class  is  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  preacher, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  of  that  persuasion  all  through 
this  country,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  influenced 
by  him.    He  was  in  this  place  a  fev;  days  ago,  and  in  our 
house  of  worship,  debating  the  question  of  the  divinity  of 
the  origin  of  slavery;  and  when  his  sympathizers  left  the 
place,  they  went  hurrahing  for  Jeff.  Davis!" 

April  23,  1862,  Mr.  House  took  charge  of  the  church  at 
Glenwood,  being  in  service  something  over  three  years  at 
that  place.    Jj'rom  Grlenwood,  in  January  of  1865,  he  reports: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  the  meeting  of  our  association, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  particulars  of  my  journey  may  not  be 
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wholly  uninteresting  to  you.    To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Western  people,  in  these  times  of  war,  I  will 
mention  that  I  met  more  women  driving  teams  on  the  road  and 
saw  more  of  them  at  work  in  the  fields,  than  men.    They  seem 
to  have  said  to  their  husbands,  in  the  language  of  a  favorite 
song-- 

'"Just  take  your  gun  and  go; 

For  Ruth  can  drive  the  oxen,  John, 

And  I  can  use  the  hoe.'" 
"I  first  went  to  Clarinda,  and  the  town  seemed  deserted. 
Upon  inquiring  for  former  friends,  the  frequent  answer  was,  'In 
the  army.1    From  Ilawleyville ,  almost  all  the  thoroughly  loyal 
male  inhabitants  have  gone;  and  in  one  tov/nship  beyond,  where 
I  formerly  preached,  there  are  but,  seven  men  left,  and  at 
x/uinoy,  the  county  seat  of  Adams  county,  but  five.    From  yuin- 
cy  we  went  to  ITevin,  where  we  had  a  plaasant  meeting  withthe 
brethren  of  the  Association. 

"During  my  absence,  I  very  much  feared,  that  being  gone 
two  Sabbaths,  the  interests  here  might  suffer  somewhat;  but  was 
pleased  last  Sunday,  to  se  an  unusually  large  congregation  and 
stilj.  larger  at  night.    Although  the  moral  darkness  appears 
thick,  there  is  occasionally  a  fift  in  the  cloud  that  inspires 
a  hope,  that  the  clear  light  of  the  Sun^of  Righteousness  is 
about  to  dawn  upon  us.     .7e  feel  encouraged  by  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  last  week.    A  gentleman  was  making  inquiry  for 
our  (articles  of  faith.'     I  immediately  carried  them  to  him. 
v7e  had  an  interesting  and  familiar  conversation  about  his 
spiritual  condition,    lie  said  that  he  had  been  endeavoring 
for  about  a  year  to  live  aright,  but  found  that  he  had  failed, 
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to  a  great  extent,  and  was  now  trying  to  find  a  church  to  as- 
ist  him.     I  prayed  with  him,  and  he  appeared  melted  under  the 
influence  of  God's  Spirit.    Last  Sabbath,  he  offered  himself 
a  oandidate  for  admission  to  our  church.     Two  persons  have 
recently  "been  received  into  our  cummunion.     Cur  church  seems 
encouraged.    Te  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
error  and  infidelity  amoung  us,  we  shall  enjoy  a  work  of  grace. 

"Not  long  since,  our  community  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  Sabbath  school  teacher.    Seldom  have  I  ever  witnessed  so 
much  apparent  grief  as  upon  the  occasion  of  her  funeral.  I 
hardly  suppose  that  among  the  hundreds  who  bade  farewell  to 
the  beautiful  clay,  arrayed  in  what  v/as  to  have  been  a  bridal 
costume,  and  decked  with  flowers,  and  evergreens,  there  was 
one  who  passed  from  the  church  door  with  dry  eyes.  " 

"And  now  I  come  to  the  reception  of  a  "box.    You  must  know 
how  highly  we  appreciate  it.    ~rhy,  how  do  you  suppose  I  felf 
when  my  little  boy  who  had  plaintively  complained  to  his  moth- 
er that  he  never  went  to  meeting — stood  by,  with  the  light  of 
hope  in  his  eye,  and  kept  saying,  'Where  are  my  shoes,  papa?1 
'Papa  where  are  my  shoes?'    And  then  when  an  entire  suit, 
stockings,  cap,  and  all  were  laid  out  exclaimed,   'I  tan  do  to 
meetin'  now,  tan't  I  papa.'    How  thankful  we  were  to  the  la- 
dies of  TTest  Hartford  the  next  Sunday  morning  when  the  little 
fellow  went  to  church--a  place  toward  which  his  little  feet 
might  not  have  traveled  had  it  not  been  for  their  kindness.'' 

'.'Dear  brethren,  if  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  old  books, 
or  even  periodicals,  no  longer  wishing  for  them,  let  them  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  religious  reading 
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matter  in  this  countyy.  I  have  already  drawn  too  much  on  my 
own  small  library;  and  as  I  know  there  are  many  who  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  me  with  matter  for  distribution,  I  have  been 
bold  to  make  mention  of  the  fact." 

There  is  another  report  from  IS?,  House  at  Glenwood,  pub- 
lished in  June  of  1865,  which  is,  in  part,  as  follov/s: 

"On  the  last  oabbath  of  the  old  year,  my  congregation  nas 
unusually  large  and  attentive.     Judging  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  audience ,  I  thought  it    desirable  that  extra  ef- 
forts of  a  religious  character  be  made  the  ensuing  week.  I 
accordingly  announced  a  series  of  meetings  to  commence  on  the 
following  Tuesday,     "e  commenced  our  I.leeting  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  before  the  wekk  had  expired,  the  deepest  religious 
interest  I  ever  witnessed  was  manifested  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.     Zlven  strangers  coming  in  observed  that  religion 
was  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  conversation.    At  two  or  three 
different  times,  skeptics  arose  to  excuse  themselves  for  not 
becoming  religious,  and  shortly  afterwards  humbly  asked  the 
prayers  of  God's  people.    Among  those  who  finally  came  out  on 
the  Lord's  side,  there  were  but  few  who  had  not  been  struggling 
against  conviction  a  long  time." 

July  25,  1865,.  Mr«  House  was  commissioned  for  hontanelle 
and  Quindy,  and  continued  in  that  field  until  October  of  1866, 
when  he  i^oved  up  into  Minnesota.    Prom  Quincy  (May  of  1666) 
he  reports: 

"The  scenes  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  during  the 
last  three  months  have  been  varied  in  their  character.  Hever 
have  I  had  greater  cause  to  realize  that  over  the  sky  of  human 
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life,  light  and  shade  chase  each  other  With  great  rapidity.  In 
November,  v;e  were  summoned  to  G-lenwood,  to  visit  the  father  of 
my  wife  v;ho  whas  dying.    The  time  spent  witsh  the  aged  patriarch 
was  not  unprofitable.     Oh,  how  small  earth  appears  -..hen  we 
stand  by  the  side  of  a  christian  who  has  reached  the  utmost 
verge  of  human  existence  i    Can  we.  ever  forget  the  counsels 
and  exhortations  of  that  dying  saint?    The  memory  of  that 
hour,  when  we  stood  around  the  form  of  that  father  till  his 
moans  were  hushed  in  death,  will  ever  nerve  us  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  those  christian  duties  which  should  fill  up  the 
measures  of  our  days. 

"The  church  at  Q,uinoy  has  doubled  its  membership  since  its 
organization  three  months  a^o;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  ne- 
ver knew  a  church  of  only  eighteen  members  whjloh  gave  such  pro- 
mise of  usefulness.     It  is  composed  entirely  of  intelligent, 
working  christians.    "!e  have  organized  a  Sabbath  school, 
which  is  in  a  prosperous  condition." 

In  October  of  1866,  Mr.  House  took  charge  of  the  church 
at  llontioello ,  I.Iinnesota,  and  in  April  of  1857,  changed  to 
Princeton. 

In  April  of  1868,  he  was  back  again  in  Iowa,  commissioned 
for  Ft.  Dodge,  but  after  a  service  of  only  six  months,  he 
moved  down  to  Otho,  and  was  there  until  April  of  1870,  at  which 
time  he  took  charge  at  Hanson  and  Pomeroy.     In  1872,  he  had 
f orchis  field,  Hanson  and  Newell;  and  in  1873,  he  took  on  Sao 
City  also.     In  December  of  1870,  writing  from  Yatesvillo,  in 
Calhoun  County,  Mr.  House  says: 

"It  is  with  astonishment  that  I  see  the  gospel  spreading 
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over  these  prairies,  through  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
home  Llissions,  even  in  advance  of  the  Lethodists,  who  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  spirit  of  pioneering.     I  once  heard  hev.  Mr. 
Todd,  of  Sabor,  say,  while  showing  the  adaptation  of  Congrega- 
tionalism to  the  "Jest,  that  he  was  the  first  gospel  minister 
on  the  hdssouri  slope.    Said  he,  'I  was  ahead,  even,  of  the 
liethodists; '  and  I  felt  a  glow  of  gratification,  which,  perhaps, 
so  good  a  man  as  he  is  would  not  have  sympathized  with,  that 
he  had  excelled  in  this  holy  competition.     I  riave  grown  older 
since  then;  years  full  of  toil,  care  and  many  sorrows,  light- 
ened to  be  sure  by  some  few  exceeding  joys,  have  tempered  that 
fiery  competitive  ardor  which  once,  possibly  was  a  fault  with 
me;  but  I  am  still  glad  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
preaching  the  first  gospel  sermons  at  this  new  station, 

"How  primitive  we  all  appeared  last  Sabbath,  when  gathered 
for  religious  worship  I    Hardly  half  of  the  congregation  could 
get  in  at  the  little  school  house.    The  remainder  seated  them- 
selves on  the  grass  to  listen  to  the  same  story,  so  old  and 
so  new,  that  they  used  to  hear  in  their  pleasant  Eastern  homes. 
Unlike  many  of  our  'Testern  settlements,  ours  is  composed  of 
intelligent  Eastern  people;  and  they  are  all  wondering  what 
we  shall  do  v/hen  the  storms  of  winter  are  upon  us,  and  our  pub- 
lic assemblies  must  either  be  dimished  in  size  ,  or  else  we 
must  provide  a  shelter  where  we  may  invite  these  home-sick 
ones  to  enjoy  at  least  one  privilege  that  has     litherto  been 
denied  them  in  this  new  country." 

"Our  people  are  brave  and  determined  and  persevering,  as 
you  will  say  after  I  relate  a  little  of  their  history.  Pour 
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years  ago  they  came  put  here,  took  up  their  homesteads,  broke 
up  the  prairie,  and  prepared  to  raise  their  crops  the  following 
year. 

"In  the  meantime,  they  had  to  go  twenty-five  miles  for 
their  fuel,  lumber,  and  most  of  their  provisions.    Many  of  them 
had  little  or  no  money,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Fqrt  Dodge, 
Otho ,  and  other  places,  to  work  and  earn  food  for  their  fami- 
lies.   But  hope  was  strong  within  them  that  next  year  their 
troubles  would  be  at  an  end.     1'he  long,  hard,  first  winter 
was  at  last  at  an  end,  and  in  high  hope  they  planted  their 
fields,  and  the  grasshoppers  took  all.    Another  year,  and  the 
same  destructive  little  insects  came,  in  overwhelming  armies, 
and  destroyed  every  thing.    f2he  third  year,  they  thought  — 
surely  no  disaster  will  be  visited  upon  us  this  year,  -hey 
planted;  crops  looked  beautiful;  but  the  blackbirds,  that  ever 
hover  about  Testern  settlements,  did  them  great  damage.  But 
they  have  not  lost  heart,    xhey  are  cheerful,  hopeful,  and 
generaous.     One  brother  who  has  lived,  all  this  time,  in  a 
hay-house ,  signed  fifteen  dollars  for  my  support,  and  has  al- 
ready more  than  paid  his  subscription.     I  find  them  all  very 
helpful,  and  much  in  sympathy  with  the  work  I  have  in  hand. 
They  all  have  planted  large  groves,  and  their  farms  are  well 
cultivated,  and  in  a  few  years  will  probably  have  everything 
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in  the  way  of  beauty  and  convenience,  that  labor,  combined 
with  intelligence    and  virtue  brings," 

In  June  of  1874,  there  is  another  communication  from  Mr« 
House,  which  speaks  of  numerous  deaths  in  his  extended  parish, 
rerhaps  there  is  no  special  occasion  to  copy  this  report. 
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In  April  of  1874,  Mr.  House  entered  his  last  field  at 
Iwwler,  and  "Taucoma;  and  here  he  died  May  27,  1875.     [There  is 
a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  House,  in  the  Home  missionary  for 
August  1875,  which  is  as  follov/s: 

"The  Rev.  Albert  f.  House,  a  "beloved  missionary  of  this 
society,  died  at  his  cost  in  Lawler,  Iowa,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, May  27,  1875.    He  commenced  his  ministry,  under  the 
Society's  commission  in  Iowa,  April  23,  1860,  and,  save  a 
brief  interval  of  service  in  Minnesota,  his  name  has  appeared 
among  the  Home  Missionaries  of  the  state,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.    He  was  commissioned  for  Lawler,  August  15,  1874,  suc- 
ceeding there  the  Hev.  Benjamin  F.  Manwell,  who  died  Feb.  24, 
1874 —  that  church  thus  being  called  to  mourn  the  decease  of 
two  faithful  pastors  in  the  space  of  fifteen  months.  Surely 
our  Lord  must  have  other  spheres  of  which  these  good  men  and 
true  inay  still  better  serve  him,  or  he  would  not  take  them  from 
fields  that  are  so  urgently  and  often  so  vainly  calling  for 
reapers  of  the  waiting  harvests. 

"As  we  have  not  at  hand  particularly  concerning  the  life 
and  death  of  our  brother,  we  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  a 
few  words  from  a  personal  note  from  his  bereaved  widow  and 
helper,  now  left  with  the  sole  care  of  their  family  of  eight 
children. " 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  House  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"Your  missionary  at  Lawler  left  behind  a  testimony  for 
Christ  that  by  many  wi-Zl  never  be  forgotten.     EAtfh  morning  as 
he  awoke  to  consciousness,  the  first  recognition  was  that  of 
a  Presence  invisible  to  others.  Once,  looking  earnestly  at  me, 
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he  repeated,   'I,  the  chief  of  sinners  am,  hut  Jesus  died  for 
me.'    Another  morning,  when  he  could  not  articulate  distinctly, 
the  words  were,  'Joy  in  Jesus.1     Sometimes,  when  partly  un- 
conscious, he  would  break  out  into  passages  of  the  finest, 
eloquence,  the  theme  always  being  the  power  of  Christ  and 
victory  over  the  grave.    You  may  know  something  of  his  history, 
and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  temperance  cause.    Fmtcm  time 
to  time,  his  position  and  other  urged  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.     liven  after  he  could  scarcely  articulate,  he  was 
aroused  to  the  "vindication  of  his  principles,  with  all  the 
soundness  and  much  of  the  fire  and  zeal  of  his  earlier  days. 
Thank  Sod,  he  was  true.     I  had  always  loved,  honored,  and 
admired  him;  but  from  that  hour  he  has  been  to  me  glorified." 

Superintendent  Adams,  in  his  next  annual  report,  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Brother  House,  says: 

"Rev.  A.  V.  House,  a  brother  beloved,  of  feeble  body,  but 
strong  in  spirit,  died  but  last  week,  Hay  27,  at  Lawler, 
leaving  a  wife  and  family  of  eight  children  in  such  circum- 
stances as  would  be  greatly  relieved  by  such  funds  as  this 
Society  is  authorized  to  receive  and  disburse,  were  there 
any  in  our  possession  to  be  disposed  of.    Uo  funds,  of  this 
kind,  however,  have  for  the  past  year  been  received." 

Of  course  Brother  Adams  is  here  speaking  of  the  Minister- 
ial Relief  Fund  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  be  created 
I  will  add  that  somehow  funds  were  procured  and  some  assistance 
give  to  I.Irs.  House  to  aid  in  the  expense  of  the  funeral.  I 
think  that  perhaps  this  was  the  first  disbursement  from  our 
Ministerial  Relief  Fund.     I  will  also  add,  that  in  later  years, 
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Mrs*  House  was  the  beneficiary  of  this  fund.    i.Irs.  I-Iouse  l:ept 
her  brood  of  little  cones  together  and  gave  them  a  fair  educa- 
tion.   Two  or  three  were  graduates  of  Doane  College.    One  of 
the  boys  became  the  president  of  the  Oklahoma  College,  and 
the  boy  that  bears  his  father's  name  is  now  pastor  of  the 
church  at  South  77eymouth,  Mass. 

Since  writing  this  sketch,  a  letter  has  been  received  from 
LIrs.  House,  written  from  Robinson,  Utah,  under  the  date  of 
November  15,  1913,  which  fills  out  the  vacan  spots  in  the  nar- 
rative, and  completes  the  pathetic  and  tragic  story  of  the  man. 
The  communication  is  as  follows: 

.   "Albert  7.  House,  Sr.,  was  born  October  15,  1818,  in  or 
near  Rochester,  LT.  Y.    He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  an  academny  of  that  vicinity,  but  he  did  not  graduate. 

"His  religious  training  and  literary  tastes  were  due  to 
the  influence  of  a  cultured  home.    But  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  the  home  was  broken  up.    Prom  that  time  his  life  was 
one  of  change  and  great  privation.     One  night ,  lonely  and  dis- 
couraged, as  he  was  walking  down  the  street,  lie  saw  the  sign 
of  a  United  States  Recruiting  Station,  and  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  he  went  in  and  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of 
his  country.    TTith  his  company,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  where 
he  remained  until  the  Seminole  TTar  was  ended. 

"The  only  thing  that  saved  the  boy  from  ruin  was  the  me- 
mory of  his  mother  and  his  early  christian  training." 

"After  his  freedom  v/as  obtained,  there  was  a  life  of 
wandering  and  travel." 

"In  1856,  he  joined  the  La  Crosse  Wisconsin  Conference  of 
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the  Llethodist  Bpisoopal  church  and  was  appointed  to  pastoral 
work  in  Reedsburg,  77is." 

"In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1857,  he  left  Wisconsin  to 
join  a  College  colony,  about  to  settle  in  Amity,  Iowa.  He 
found  conditions  there  as  of  old;  the  harvest  was  great ,  "but 
the  laborers  were  few.    A  thriving  village  soon  asked  Mr.  House 
to  come,  without  regards  to  denomination,  and  act  as  their 
minister.    He  did  so,  and  a  wide  spread  revival  followed." 

"August  26,  1860,  a  Congregational  church  was  organized, 
and  LIr.  House  was  ordained  by  Council  to  the  work  of  the  mini- 
stry.   The  church  took  the  name  of  the  Pirst  Congregational 
Church  of  Hawleyville ,  Iowa.    In  1862,  Mr.  House  was  called  to 
Glenwood,  where  he  remained  until  1865.    While  he  was  there, 
the  church  grew  from  seven  to  more  than  fifty.    During  this 
year,  1865,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  sometimes  was  spent 
in  desultory  work  and  travel  in  the  hope  of  health  recovery." 

"From  1868,  he  took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Ctho  and 
Tyson's  Mills,  frequently  extending  his  visits  to  a  few  scat- 
tered Congregationalists  living  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  H.  E.  which  was  being  builds d  at  that  time,     cn  either 
side  of  this  road,  north  and  south,  there  ?/ere  scattered  homes 
and  christian  people  of  different  denominations,  but  no  church 
organizations  from  Port  Podge  to  Storm  Lake,    ihinking  thera 
was  ppportunity  for  large  and  permanent  good,  he  moved  to 
Hanson,  from  which  point  he  worked  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road." 

"His  own  house  and  a  new  school  house  were  soon  built ,  and 
the  small  Congregational  church  of  Yatesville  moved  their  head- 
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quaters  to  the  vicinity  of  Hanson.    Later  the  little  church  at 
lie  we  11  became  past  or  less  and  Mr.  House  was  asked  to  divide  his 
time  between  that  place  and  Manson.     ..ith  the  approbation  of 
State  Superintendent  Adams,  he  did  so.     These  two  points  were 
the  centers  from  which  he  worked  along  the  railroad  and  in 
the  neighborhoods  contiguous.    1'he  churches  continued  to  grow, 
and  by  their  own  sacrifices  and  the  nelp  of  the  Building 
Society,  and  Theodore  Fairbanks,  and  Eastern  philanthropist, 
built  neat  houses  of  worship." 

"In  1875,  finding  his  field  too  large  for  failing  strength 
he  went  to  the  eastern  part  of  Iowa,  and  took  charge  of  the 
churches  of  Lawler  and  T7aucoma.     The  shadows  had  long  been 
gathering,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  llay,  1875,  he  fell 
asleep. " 

"His  last  days  were  strangely  impressive.    He  seemed  to 
be  constantly  engaged  in  prayer,  except  when  he  aroused  to 
assure  his  friends  that  the  divine  presence  v/as  all  about  him." 

In  the  more  personal  part  of  the  letter,  I.rs.  House  says: 

"I  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  production,  but  I  am  not 
able  physically  to  look  over  and  correct  and  copy. 

"You  ask  my  son  for  his  own  impression  of  his  father. 
The  boy  was  only  sight  years  when  his  father  died.     I  Have 
asked  my  daughters  to  give  some  of  their  impressions  as  re- 
gards their  father's  public  ministration.    The  older  one  said 
that  his  voice,  strong  yet  musical  and  far-reaching,  his  abi- 
lity to  hold  an  audience  and  his  eloquence  come  to  her  first. 
She  added  that  she  got  out  of  his  sermons  far  beyond  her 

years  because  he  held  her  attention." 
» 
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"The  younger  daughter  thinks  that  this  did  not  appeal  to 
her  very  strongly,   (She  was  very  young)  "but  his  reading  of 
the  scriptures  moved  her  strongly,  and  even  yet  the  memory  of 
that  exercise  stirs  her  heart.     'To  her  the  close  attention 
of  his  audiences  appear  as  if  only  yesterday.     The  youngest 
"boy  was  not  yet  four  years  old  when  his  father  died.  He 
stated  in  a  paper  read  at  a  State  Teacher's  Convention,  that 
a  love  of  literature  was  awakened  in  his  mind  by  his  father's 
reading  of  the  Bible  at  family  prayers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Maxy  W:*  House." 
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Fourteenth  sketch, 

Frederick  William  Ju&isch. 

Frederick  "Tilliam  Ju&isch  was  horn  at  Uckermark,  Prussia, 
November  11,  1820.    Cn  the  thirtieth  ox  October  of  1842,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  frith  Hiss  Louisa  77eisse.    As  the  fruit 
Of  this  marriage,  nine  children  were  born,  one  of  the  daughters, 
Hary,  becoming  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Single,  one  of  our  Iowa 
pastors . 

Lir.  Judisch  came  to  America  in  1850.    He  wafl  then  thirty 
years  of  age.    He  came  directly  from  the  old  country  to  I.Iusca- 
tine.    Three  years  later  he  moved  out  to  Pine  Greek.    Here  in 
1857,  he  underwent  a  radical  change  in  his  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  and  two  years  later,  began  preaching.    Under  his  fervid 
ministry,  a  great  revival  occurred,  and  many  were  added  to  the 
church.    He  was  ordained  at  Grandview  in  Harch  of  this  year, 
1860,  and  in  May  of  this  year,  he  had  his  first  commission  for 
the  A.  H.  II.  S.,  for  Grand  view  and  Pine  Creek.    Che  commission 
was  renewed  year  after  year  up  to  1871,  at  which  time  the  church 
came  to  self-support.    Brother  Judisch  had  been  silent  up  to 
that  time,  so  far  as  published  reports  in  the  Home  Hissionary 
were  concerned,  but  now  the  secretaries  see  fit  to  publish  the 
missionaries  account  of  this  event  (See  Home  Missionary  April 
1871) . 

"Our  efforts  to  become  self-supporting  has  been  successful. 
After  ten  year's  service  as  your  missionary  on  this  field,  this 
my  relation  to  you  ceases  for  the  ^resent." 

"It  is  not  aby  added  strength  from  increased  numbers  that 
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we  became  self- supporting  this  year,  but  by  increased  self- 
denial  and  liberality.     I  have  tried  to  talk  self-support  to 
my  people  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.    Their  condition 
and  the  wants  of  your  society,  induced  me  to  tell  my  people 
that  I  would  serve  them  for  a  smaller  salary,  though  you  know 
it  was  small  enough.     It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  more; 
nearly  every  one  has  done  all  that  is  in  his  power,  and  more 
too;  yes,  some  have  done  far  beyond  their  means;  but  the  good 
God  will  increase  their  blessings;     The  Lord  grznt  them  spirit- 
ual prosperity  for  their  liberalityl     I  shall  have  to  live 
very  close,  with  a  family  to  take  care  of;  but  God  has  promised 
a  blessing  to  those  that  love  him,  and  he  will  surely  help  me." 

"One  of  my  members,  who  has  a  large  family  to  take  care  of, 
and  whose  means  are  very  limited,  gave  $26  for  the  support  of 
the  minister,  and  the  same  day  gave  me  five  dollars  for  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  in  their  great  need.    77e  ought  to 
take  a  lesson  from  him.     I  am  very  glad  to  be  the  first  Ger- 
man Missionary  to  report  his  church- self -supporting,  and  that 
in  this  memorial  year  of  our  forefathers.     I  hope  our  German 
brothers  will  take  the  example." 

"The  church  voted  'That  we  tender  to  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  our 
sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  its  kind  responses  to  our  re- 
wuests  for  help  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  be  mindful,  in  the  future,  of  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  according  to  our  ability." 

After  fourteen  years  of  service  at  Grandview,  Mr.  Judisch 
was  called  to  the  German  work  at  Davenport.    The  date  of  his 
commission  for  the  new  field  was  July  1,  1874, 
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Brother  Judisoh  was  not  given  to  ministerial  gadding  about. 
He  began  at  Davenport  in  1874,  and  continued  until  1892.  Year 
in  and  year  out  he  stood  at  his  post.    He  held  aloft  a  flaming 
torch  in  a  dark  place.    Brother  Jacob  Fath  said  of  him:  "He 
preached  a  thorough  conversion  and  a  godly  life  through  a 
living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 

About  ten  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  up  his  work  on 
account  of  advancing  age  and  physical  infirmities,  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  preach  as  there  7/ere  calls  and  opportunities 
for  him  to  do  so. 

For  many  years  Father  Judisch  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
at  our  meetings  of  Association.    He  did  not  take  much  part  in 
the  discussions  and  business  of  the  Association,  but  at  the 
devotional  meetings,  he  always  had  a  word  and  a  prayer.    He  al- 
ways gave  his  testimony  in  English,  but  he  always  prayed  in 
German.    Some  of  us  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage learned  the  opening  sentence  of  his  praj^ers:     "T7ir  danken 
Dir,  lieber  Vater." 

For  thirty-five  ;rears  he  had  trouble  with  his  stomach. 
This  developed  at  last  into  cancer.    He  suffered  much  in  his 
last  days.    Release  and  rest  and  the  new  life  came  to  him  Llay 
5,  1900,  his  age  being  seventy-nine  years,  five  months  and 
twenty-four  days.    He  left  behind  a  wife,  four  children,  twenty 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren  to  mourn  his  loss. 

One  of  the  many  valuable  contributions  of  Germany  to 
Iowa  was  this  good  man,  Frederick  William  Judisch. 
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Fifteenth  sketch, 

Liars  hall  Tingley. 

In  the  Newd -Letter  for  January  of  1865,  Julius  A*  Reed, 
gives  a  little  sketch  of  Llr.  Tingley  up  to  that  year.  He 
writes : 

"Rev.  Ilarshall  Tingley  was  born  at  News  teal,  Brie  county, 
Hew  York,  Uarch  18,  1854.    He  was  the  son  of  Reuben  R.  and. 
Lunena  (?ord)  Tingley,  who  were  natives  of  the  same  county. 
He  was  graduated,  at  Oberlin  Oollge  in  1854,  and.  the  Theologi- 
oal  Department  of  the  same  Institution  in  1857.    He  was  li- 
censed by  the  Cleveland.  Congregational  Conference  in  1857; 
was  ordained,  at  Wheatland,  Michigan,  September  1,  1858,  by 
the  Sounther  MicMgan  association,  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  prezching  the 
sermon.    He  ministered  to  the  Congregational  church  in  Ransom, 
llichigan,  two  years  arid  four  months  before  coming  to  Iowa,  to 
the  church,  in  Glenwood,  one  year,  commencing  hay  1,  1860, 
and  since  llay  1,  1861,  to  the  church  at  Sioux  City. 

Mr.  Tingley  was  Sioux  City's  first  pastor,  though,  the 
church,  when  he  arrived,  had  been  in  existence  for  three  years. 
His  first  commission  for  Sioux  City,  as  intimated  by  llr.  Reed, 
was  dated  May,  1,  1861.    His  first  report  from  this  field, 
dated  July,  1865,  is  as  follows: 

"The  past  six  weeks  have  been  a    season  of  not  very  po- 
werful, btit  quite  pleasant  religious  interest.    The  first  week 
of  the  year  was  observed,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
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Evangelical  Alliance,  as  a  week  of  prayer.     It  was  a  union 
meeting  conducted  by  each  of  the  treee  ministers  here  in  rota- 
tion.   The  effect  upon  several  persons  was  quite  marked,  and 
two  or  three  connected  with  Presbyterian  families  professed  con- 
version that  week.    The  week  following  only  one  special  meeting 
was  held,  "but  since  that  time,  nearly  every  evening  has  been 
partly  devoted  to  a  religious  meeting. 

"In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  daily  female  pray- 
er meeting.    No  meeting  of  the  hind  has  ever  been  held  here 
before,  although  three  fourths  of  the  members  of  the  churches 
are  ladies.    The  interest  among  this  class  of  persons  has  been 
deeper  and  more  extended  than  among  any  other.    Daily  prayer 
meetings  for  men  have  been  held,  and  still  continue.  These 
have  a  small  attendance,  but  have  been  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable.    The  most  complete  union  and  harmony  of  feeling  have 
prevailed  between  members  of  different  churches." 

"The  cases  of  clear  conversion  are  but  few — perhaps  eight 
or  ten — but  the  members  are  young,  have  had  but  little  reli- 
gious experience,  and  that  little  has  been  almost  forgotten 
amid  the  worldly  excitement  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  7hat 
our  churches  have  greatly  and  so  long  needed  we  have  received. 
It  has  been  truly  a  season  of  refreshing  and  awakened  hope  for 
the  future.    To  God  be  the  praise." 

Mr.  Tingley  has  been  eight  years  out  of  the  seminary  be- 
fore he  was  married.    YThile  pastor  here  at  Sioux  City,  October 
9,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Cornelia  Maria  Williams,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  minister. 

Mr.  Tingley1 s  pastorate  at  Sioux  City  covered  a  period  of 
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nine  years.    Under  his  leadership  the  church  came  to  self-sup- 
port in  1868.-   Of  this  achievement,  he  reports  (August,  1869) 
as  follows: 

"The  Congregational  Ohurch  and  Society  of  Sioux  City  have 
decided  to  he  self-sustaining  in  the  future.    This  action  was 
the  result  of  the  increase  of  the  congregation  consequent  upon 
entering  our  new  place  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1868.     Owing  to  its  location,  and  to  the 
start  already  gained,  this  is  one  of  the  most  promising  church 
es  of  western  Iowa.    I  have  now  closed  eight  years  of  labor  in 
this  place,  and  have  more  than  once  in  the  days  of  our  feeble- 
ness questioned  the  wisdom  of  organising  this  church  by  the 
side  of  other  different  feeble  organizations.     But  now,  while 
the  Congregational  church  holds  a  position  second  to  that  of 
no  other,  there  is,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  city,  opening 
before  each  church  a  broad  field,  and  a  clear  and  certain  future. 

These  were  the  only  reports  frmm  this  field  during  I.Ir. 
Tingley's  pastorate  of  nine  years.    YJhy  so  important  a  field 
should  have  been  reported  so  little  in  the  Home  Missionary,  I 
cannot  understand.     Sioux  City,  as  a. town,  was  never  overly 
modest,  or  adverse  to  advertisement. 

Mr.  Tingley  closed  his  labors  at  Sioux  City  in  May  of 
1869,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  following,  he  began  a 
pastorate  of  sever  years  at  Blair,  Nebraska. 

]j[rom  Blair  he  reports  promptly.    For  the  December  issue 
of  the  Home  Llissionary  of  1869,  he  writes: 

"If  is  now  about  six  months  since  the  first  sale  of  lots 
after  31air  was  laid  out,  and  its  conditon  and  prospects  are 
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as  encouraging  as  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 
About  a  hundred  buildings  of  all  descriptions  have  been 
erected  and  they  continue  to  grow  up  steadily  at  an  average 
of  not  less  than  two  a  week.    There  has  been  nothing  like 
what  might  be  called  a  rush;  people  have  come  in  steadily  and 
have  generally  remained.    Host  of  them  are  of  limited  means, 
and  come  here  because  they  can  start  with  small  capital.  The 
cause  of  Christ  was  the  last  thing  many  thought  to  aid  by 
their  coming;  still  religious  effort  has  not  been  altogether 
wanting, 

"The  Hethodist  brethren  have  some  membership  in  the  coun- 
try about,  and  quite  the  larger  proportion  of  the  religious 
element  of  the  town.    They  ave  a  half  built  church  two  miles 
away,  which  they  have  moved  into  town  and  fitted  up;  the 
only  church  building  here." 

"A  Presbyterian  minister  has  been  visiting  this  point  in 
connection  with  three  others  on  the  railroad.    Cn  his  last 
visit,  he  organized  their  church,  consisting  of  two  members, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  the  man  being  ordained  elder. ?I 

"The  Baptists  organized  recently  with  three  members  be- 
sides the  minister  and  his  wife.    They  have  a  strong  church 
for  this  country,  with  meeting  house  only  two  miles  away, 
and  will  receive  additions  from  that.1' 

"The  Episcopalians  have,  as  they  say,  "occupied"  the 
point,  holding  a  bi-weekly  week  day  service." 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  is  pretty  well 
covered.     Still  I  have  shared  but  little  in  the  common  nervou 
anxiety  for  the  ark,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  church  belong 
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to  God,  and  that  he  will  care  for  it  without  undue  shrewdness 
or  strategy  of  mine.1' 

"I  have  visited  Tekoma,  eighteen  miles  up  the  river,  the 
seat  of  Burke  county,  and  proposed  to  preach  to  them  every 
Sabbath  evening,  having  it  understood  that  I  should  eventual- 
ly organize  a  church.    The  desire  that  I  should  make  no  ar- 
rangements that  would  not  leave  me  free  to  come  there,  but 
I  am  nor;  inclined  to  make  ?ort  Calhoun,  the  former  seat  of 
this  county,  the  place  of  alternate  appointment,    A  large  con- 
gregation can  be  brought  together  there,  and  the  prospects  of 
eventually  organizing  a  church  are  as  good  as  anywhere.  The 
distance  is  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles.    A  Congregation- 
al church  was  once  organized  at  Calhoun,  but  not  a  member  of 
it  remains.     It  never  had  a  minister,  and  so  shared  the  fate 
of  many  other  organizations  in  this  region  of  country.1' 

"I  have  settled  down  here  with  the  feeling  that  there 
are  years  of  work  before  me  in  this  ^iodnityj  and  shall 
labor  with  patience  and  hope,  although  I  sadly  miss  the 
church  fellowship  which  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed." 

In  October  of  1871,  Hr.  Tingley  wfcites  again  as  follows: 

"With  no  ordinary  sense  of  gratitude ,  I  receive  the 
commission  «hioh  assures  me  means  to  get  through  the  year, 
when  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  quite  so  dependent." 

"This  strip  of  Nebraska  does  not  this  year  seem  to  at- 
tract the  current  of  emmi grat i on ,  now  pouring  into  the  South 
Plate  region,  and  into  the  newer  sections  of  the  state  north- 
west of  u».     Consequently,  money  being  scarce,  improvements 
in  the  way  of  building  and  otherwise  are  going  on  quite  moder- 
ately.    I  believe,  however,  that  this  depression  of  temporal 
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interest  will  prove  favorable  to  the  higher  interest  of  . 
Christ's  kingdom.     I  am  now  preaching  at  five  different  points 
at  each  of  which  a  Sabbath  school  is  sustained — the  principal 
ones  being  in  this  place  and  Hort  Calhoun.    The  field  thus 
occupied  is  a  large  one  and  scattered  over  it  are  eager  hear- 
ers of  the  Hord.    The  prospect  is  that  the  church  here  will 
receive  a  good  proportion  of  its  membership  from  the  surround- 
ing country,    Out  of  six  that  joined  us  at  our  last  communion 
season,  only  one  was  from  the  town.     Tie  are  hampered  not  a 
little  in  various  ways ,  in  this  day  of  small  things,  but  we 
shall  work  on  hopefully,    I  can  testify  to  a  warmer  interest 
on  my  part ,  in  the  people  ,  and  a  stronger  desire  that  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord  may  appear  among  them." 

This  seems  to  be  Mr t  Tingley's  last  report.    He  continued 
at  31air  until  the  spring  of  1877.    Then  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  field  and  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
he  was  going  into  a  decline  by  reason  of  disease  of  the 
lungs  which  was  fastened  upon  him.    He  died  at  Colorado 
Springs,  February  13,  1879,  aged  forty-four  years,  ten  months, 
and  twenty- five  days. 

Ke  died  while  yet  a  young  man,  hardly  at  his  prime.  He 
gave  us  ten  years  of  his  valuable  life.    He  is  the  chief 
foundation  stone  of  our  great  church  at  Sioux  City.  He, 
too,  was  one  of  the  builders  of  a  commonwealth. 


Sixteenth  sketch, 
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Origen  Cummings. 

After  his  death,  Rev.  John  Todd,  of  Tabor,  sent  to  the 
Iowa  News-Letter  for  Ilarch  of  1865,  the  following  obituary: 

"Origen  Cummings  was  horn  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  Aug.  12, 
1812.    Eis  father  "being  deacon  in  the  Congregational  church 
of  that  place,  he  was  reared  and  lived  until  his  majority, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Asa  Burton,  D.  D. ,  and 
his  colleague,  Charles  I7hite,  D.  D. ,  late  president  of  7a- 
bash  College. 

"Ee  was  hopefully  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen — 
emigrated  with  his  father's  family  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  when 
twenty-one — removed  his  residence,  and  transferred  his 
church  relations  to  Amherst,  the  following  year.    Ee  was 
married  to  Hiss  Hannah  Townshend,  and  chosen  deacon -when 
twenty-five,  and  moved  with  his  family  to  Tabor,  Iowa,  when 
forty,  where  he  again  served  as  deacon  six  years,  until  1859, 
he  was  approved  by  the  Council  Bluffs  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  to  which  he  v/as  or- 
dained at  Exire ,  two  years  after.    7or  more  than  a  year,  he 
ministered  very  acceptably  to  the  church  at  Sxira,  and  after- 
wards to  the  church  at  Civil  Bend,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  by  drowing  while  he  was  bathing  in  the  ITishnebotna 
river,  August  £0,  1864." 

"In  consecuence  of  pecuniary  embarrassments,  Brother 
Cummings  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education- 
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and  scarcely  such  as  our  common  schools  now  afford,  yet  "by 
means  of  able  religious  teachers,  Mole  reading,  and  a  re- 
tentive memory,  he  acquired  good  knowledge  of  religious  doc- 
trines . 

"In  him  were  admirably  blended  the  traits  of  a  reformer. 
He  intuitively  perceived  and  firmly  held  the-  truth  of  prac- 
tical questions,  and  no  ppposition  or  contumely  could  deter 
him  from  openly  and  boldly  advocating  the  truth,  however, 
unpopular.    TChen  Dr.  Kittredge ,  of  Lyme,  Hew  Hampshire, 
delivered  the  first  temperance  lecture  at  Uhetford,  Origen, 
though  but  a  lad,  at  once  espoused  the  cause,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  sign  the  pledge  which  he  ever  after  sacredly 
kept.    His  decision  of  character  is  seen  in  an  incident  con- 
nected with  this  subject.    Col,  Hubbard,  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  prominent  military  and  social  standing,  also  signed  the 
temperance  pledge,  but  took  the  liberty  on  some  occasions 
to  take  a  glass  with  nis  ftiends.    ".Then  Origen  learned  the 
fact,  and  that  the  society  shrunk  from  calling  him  to  an 
account,  he,  though  bjut  a  stripling,  went  at  once  to  the 
secretary  and  demanded  that  his  name  be  erased,  declaring 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  belong  to  such  a  society." 

"In  subsequent  years,  xvhen  the  subject  of  human  rights 
agitated  the  nation,  he  most  heartily  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  pppressed,  and  in  him  the  freeing  fugitives  never  failed 
to  find  a  helper  and  protector.    Llore  than  once  did  he  pub- 
licly confront  the  agents  of  benevolence  societies  who  re- 
fused to  speak  out  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  dispose 
their  inconsistency*" 

"Che  most  of  his  life  was  spe  t  in  agricultural  and 
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mechanical  pursuits,  and  he  was  ever  known  as  a  pillar  in  the 
church  of  Christ.    He  was  one  of  those  who ,  having  used  the 
office  of  deacon  well,  purchased  to  themselves  a  good  degree, 
and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

"Ke  excelled  in  social  and  conversational  abilities. 
These  coupled  with  a  deep  religious  experience,  enabled  him 
to  labor  in  personal  efforts  most  successfully.     Very  few 
could  probe,  search,  and  expose  the  human  heart  without 
giving  offense  as  he  could." 

"During  his  brief  ministry  of  less  than  five  years,  three 
interesting  revivals  were  promoted  through  his  labors  a- 
lone ,  besides  others  which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about.    Eis  ardent  piety,  thorough  earnestness  and 
fervent  prayers  gave  him  power  with  God  and  man." 

"A  loving  wife  and  six  children  (most  of  whom  are  grown) 
are  left  to  mourn  his  sudden  departure;  yet  they  sorrow  in 
hope — for  no  one  who  knew  him  could  doubt  that  death  was 
his  gain." 

To  this  may  be  added  a  few  items  from  a  communication 
from  his  son  John,  addressed  to  me  under  the  date  of  August 
21,  1906.    Ke  writes: 

"Father  moved  with  his  family  to  Oberlin  in  1833.  Ke 
resided  in  Oberlin  and  at  South  Amherst,  near  Oberlin,  until 
llay  of  1858,  when  he  moved  to  Tabor,  Iowa,  a  number  of  fami- 
lies coming  with  him.     He  took  an  active  part  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  town,  church,  and  school  which  grew  into 
Tabor  College.     In  August  of  1857,  he  went  to  Oberlin  to 
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engage  Tilliam  I.I.  Brooks  to  come  and  "begin  the  school  which 
the  early  colonist  had  in  mind  to  "build.    I.Ir.  Cummings  was  a 
mason  fey  trade;  was  fine  in  his  personal  appearance;  and  was 
prominent  in  all  good  enterprises  of  the  day.    lie  was  a 
deacon  of  the  church  in  South  Amherst,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Holm  Morgan,  professor  on  New  Testament  Literature  in 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  whose  name  I  have  (John  llorgan 
Cumings. ) 

"father  was  deacon  of  the  church  here — in  1859  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry;  from  August  1859  to  October  1861,  was 
pastor  of  the  Home  Missionary  church  at  '.'kcira.    He  removed  to 
his  home  in  Tabor  in  1861,  and  took  charge  of  the  work  at 
Percival,  in  which  place  lie  served  until  his  daath.  He 
left  a  wife  and  six  children." 

In  thses  sketches  by  father  Todd  and  the  son  John,  the 
elder  Cumming  stands  out  clearly  before  us.    His  was  a  noble 
character,  strong,  uncompromising,  unswering  in  adherence  to 
duty  as  he  understood  it;  but  slightly  marred,  perhpas,  by 
intolerance  and  prejudice.    He  lived  up  to  his  light.  He 
served  the  Lord  and  humanity  up  to  the  measure  of  hie 
ability.    He  did  much  in  the  building  of  Tama,  town  and 
church  and  college.    He  gave  to  the  state  and  to  the  world 
noble  children  to  take  up  the  work  as  he  had  left  it. 


Seventeenth  sketch, 
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Gordon  Hayes. 

Here  is  another  man  with  very  scanty  records,  so  far  as 
the  Quarterly  and  the  Year  Look  are  concerned. 

Julius  A.  Heed  has  only  this  to  say  of  him:  "Rev. 
Gordon  Hayes,  well  known  in  Connecticut  as  an  efficient  mini 
ster  of  the  gospel  for  many  years,  labored  as  a  Home  Llission 
arey  at  Brighton  from  June  17,  1860,  till  July  1,  1864, 
when  on  acount  of  increasing  infirmities  he  retired  from  the 
ministry,  and  resides  with  his  son  at  I.Iuscatine . " 

This  was  written  in  1866.    fortunately,  the  deficien- 
cies of  our  ecclesiastical  records  can  be  supplemented  in 
part  by  information  furnished  me  by  a  grandson,  Daniel  Hayes 
Jr.,  of  Hock  Island,  Illinois.    In  a  letter  written  January 
21,  1914,  I  get  the  information  that  Hr.  Hayes  was  born  in 
.North  Granby,  Conn.,  April  25,  1798.    He  united  with  the 
church  at  Aalmnn  Brook,  in  1816.    He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1825,  and  from  Andover  theological  3eminiary  in 
1827.     July  SO,  1838,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Cambridge , New  York. 

In  1829,  he  removed  to  Washington,  Connecticut,  where 
he  remained  twenty-three  years,  a  most  faithful  and  success- 
ful pastor. 

According  to  the  Home  Ilissionary,  Mr«  Hayes  was  commis- 
sioned for  Hast  Arlington,  Vermont ,  in  I.Iay  of  1856.  This 
commission  was  renewed  in  1857,  and  1858. 
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He  then  oame  to  Iowa,  and  was  commissioned  for  Brighton, 
June  17,  1860.    This  commission  was  renewed  in  1861,  1862, 
1863,  and  the  record  is  that  he  left  at  the  close  of  this 
commission  which  would  "be  in  June  of  1864. 

Hone  of  his  reports  from  Brighton  were  published,  There 
is,  however,  a  communication  from  LIr,  Hayes  (see  Home  Mission 
ary  June  1859)  from  East  Arlington  Vermont,  which  gives  a 
little  glimpse  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  parts  of  the  Hew 
England  of  that  day.    He  writes: 

"During  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  "Jast  Arlington, 
which  will  be  three  years  on  the  sixth  of  ilay,  1859,  the 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath  has  steadily  increased.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  present  winter  has  been  much 
larger  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year.    Equally  the  attendance  in  summer.    Our  weekly  meetings 
for  prayer  and  conferance  hawe  been  attended  better  than  we 
could  have  anticipated,  though  not  characterized  by  conver- 
sions.   Te  have  but  one  member  of  the  church  of  even  moderate 
wealth,  and  our  subscriptions  are  made  up  mostly  by  those  who 
do  net  profess  religion,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  hy 
those  who  rarely,  if  ever,  attend  public  worship.    The  sewing 
society  has  been  very  energetic.    Last  year  they  raised  some 
seventy-five  dollars  for  blinds  for  the  church  and  other  re- 
pairs.   IText ,  with  much  misgiving,  they  started  for  a  church 
bell;  and  they  have  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
in  cash,  and  some  articles  yet  unsold.    Another  year  of  equal 
success  will  accomplish  their  object.    This  is  the  brightest 
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spot  in  the  community.     Some  six  weeks  since  a  temperance  so- 
ciety was  formed,  embracing  both  the  Congregational  and  BpiB- 
copal  societies.     It  has  already  over  two  hundred  names,  em- 
bracing a  number  of  young  men  whose  habits  had  already  rend- 
ered them  subjects  of  deep  solicitude.    7e  anticipate  much 
good  from  this  movement. 

"But  there  is  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side  to  the 
state  of  things  here.    Iha  influence  of  Hosea  Ballou,  and  others 
of  even  a  worse  type,  haw  left  its  impress,  not  only  upon  the 
past,  but  the  present  generation  in  this  region  of  the  country. 
Itfot  half  of  the  male  heads  of  families  in  the  community  ever 
attend  church  on  the  Sabbath;  and  only  a  small  fraction  of 
them  attend  regularly.    Hence,  religion  struggles  with  a 
strong,  though  silent  opposing  influence;  and  its  success  is 
rendered  the  more  doubtful  by  want  of  unity  in  its  supporters. 
Our  congregation  is  composed  of  a  diversity  of  sects.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  but  a  feeble  centralizing  influence.  Che 
truth  want a  that  impressive  power swhieh  it  derives  from  a  pre- 
valent unity  of  faith.     But  while  this  is  necessarily  so,  this 
congregation  deserves  much  credit  for  that  activity,  coopera- 
tion in  public  worship  in  the  Sabbath  school,  in  society, 
prayer  meeting,  and  subscriptions  for  sustaining  the  gospel 
without  regard  to  sect." 

At  the  close  of  this  oastorate  in  1865,  as  we  have  seen 
from  LIr.  Reed's  narrative,  he  retired  to  live  with  his  snn  in 
Huscatine.    Iwo  of  his  children  v/ere  at  that  time  resideing  in 
lluscatine.    He  died  at  tue  uome  of  a  son,  Janiel  Hayes,  Llarch 
26,  1874,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  seventy-six  years  of 
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age.    3y  this  record  it  appears  that  he  was  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  when  he  "began  at  Brighton  in  1860.    He  belongs  to  Hew 
England,  out  he  gave  us  four  years  of  service,  and  his  grave 
is  within  our  "borders. 

In  the  communication  from  Mr*  Daniel  Hayes,  Jr.,  there 
is  enclosed  an  appreciation  of  Rev,  Gordon  Hayes  from  President 
Porter  of  Yale  College,  who  was  at  one  time  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  him.    President  Porter  says:     "The  Rev.  Gordon 
Hayes  was  my  next  neighbor  during  my  pastorate  at  Hew  I.Iilford, 
Conn.,  a  period  of  nearly  six  years.    He  was  thoroughly  up- 
right, openhearted,  cheerful,  and  earnestly  christian;  and 
at  the  same  time,  singularly  outspoken  and  fearless  in  the 
expression  and  defence  of  his  opinions.     I  owe  his  memory  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  sweet  integrity,  the  trans- 
parent goodness,  the  sterling  good  sense,  and  the  large-heart- 
ed christian  charity  of  which  I  had  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
at  the  beginning  of  my  own  life  in  the  christian  ministry. 


Eighteenth  sketch, 
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Increase  3.  Davis. 

According  to  Julius  A.  Reed,  as  he  writes  in  the  Iowa 
News-Letter  for  July  1864,  Hev.  Increase  3.  Davis  v/as  born 
in  Brookline  ,  Massachusetts ,  Hay  6  ,  1797.     "lie  was  the  son 
of  3beneezer  D«  and  Lucy  (Aspinwall)  Davis,  both  of  Brookline. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  be  a  wheelwright. 
At  sixteen,  he  was  hopefully  converted,  and  commenced  studying 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  With  a  view  to  the  ministry,  but 
his  health  failing,  he  relinquished  his  studies  and  labored  on 
his  farm  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  seven  years.    Under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  revival,  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with 
his  pastor,  Rev.  Jonathan  Homer,  D.  D.    He  was  licensed  in 
November  of  1827,  by  the  Orange  Association,  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  ordained  in  Dorchester,  1*.  H»  ,  October  9,  1828.  Rev. 
James  Babbs  preached  the  sermon.    He  labored  three  years  with 
the  church  in  Dorchester,  and  twenty-five  years  with  the  church 
at  ^Tentworth,  both  of  which  churches  he  assisted  in  organizing. 
He  preached  one-half  of  the  time  at  "Tentworth,  and  the  other 
half  at  Oxford  and  Piermont ,  IT.  H.,  and  Peacham,  /ermont.  Ee 
commenced  his  labors  at  Nevinville ,  Iowa  July  1,  1860,  and 
since  July  12,  1862,  has  added  Pontanelle  to  his  field.  ?rom 
choice  he  walks  to  his  appointments,  some  of  which  are  twelve 
miles  distant;  and  in  this  way  he  travels  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  a  year.    He  married  May  14,  1818,  Nancy  Cook, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Temperance  (!7hitney)  Cook,  both  born 
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in  Newton,  Massachusetts. !T 

Some  of  the  incidents  and  experiences  of  this  service 
are  related  in  his  reports.  The  first,  published  January 
1862,  is  as  follows: 

"She  war  excitement  has  had  an  influence  on  the  minds  of 
all  the  people.    T.7e  are  but  forty  miles  from  llissouri;  and 
occasionally  armed  Southerners  a-re  in  our  place.    Yet  nothing 
has  prevented  the  regular  attendance  of  the  people  at  the  san- 
ctuary, except  occasional  stormy  weather . " 

"For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  Iowa,  I  was 
prevented  last  Sabbath  from  meeting-  with  my  . people.    As  I  was 
visiting  among  my  people,  I  was  met  by  a  ferocious,  enraged 
cow.     She  knocked  me  down  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  me, 
and  stamped  on  me  with  all  her  force.    I.Iy  flesh  and  bones  were 
much  bruised;  so  yhat  it  required  two  or  three  persons  to  put 
me  into  my  chair  or  bed,  and  take  me  out.    But  I  am  now  im  - 
proving  so  that  I  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  my  people  next 
Sabbath.     I  feel  that  I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  that  my 
life  is  preserved,  and  no  bones  are  broken.     I  have  had  ex- 
cruciating pain,  but  my  general  health  is  good,  and  my  pain 
is  constantly  diminishing.    I  hope  my  spared  life  will  be 
devoted  more  entirely  to  the  service  of  ray  Divine  Master*  I 
received  my  injuries  on  Saturday.     On  Sunday,  the  sanctuary 
was  filled;  and  so  anxious  was  I  to  be  there  with  them,  that 
I  requested  to  be  carried  into  the  meeting.     So  four  men  took 
me,  in  a  chair,  and  I  preached  twice,  sitting  in  my  chair. 
Te  had  a  solemn  meeting.'' 

In  iiis  second  report  (published  June  1862)  the  missionary 
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has  still  occasion  to  speak  of  the  war.    He  writes: 

"Nearly  every  young  man  in  this  township  has  joined  the 
array,  yet  our  house  of  worship  has  "been  well  filled  every 
Sabbath  when  the  weather  was  suitable,  even  when  in  consequence 
of  my  injuries  I  was  not  able  to  bo  with  them.     Others  have 
joined  the  colony  from  flew  England,  fully  equal  in  number  to 
those  who  have  joined  the  army.     I  have  entirely  recovered 
from  my  injuries." 

"I  have  received  your  draft,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely. 
If  Christians  at  the  3ast  could  know  the  joy  and  gladness  and 
"benefit  caused  "by  the  reception  of  a  missionary  draft,  I 
think  there  would  be  little  embarrassment  in  regard  to  funds. 
But  christians  at  the  3ast  cannot  fully  understand  the  con- 
dition of  the  missionary  in  a  nevr  settlement  in  this  region. 
It  must  be  experienced  to  be  known;  especially  at  this  time. 
My  people  pay  me  no  money,  neither  can  they.     I  know  not  of 
one  dollar's  worth  of  anything  haveing  been  sold  for  cash 
in  this  place  this  season.    Then  we  can  exchange  nothing 
for  store  goods.     I  assure  you,  a  little  money  from  the 
Society  is  as  water  to  a  thirsty  soul.     I  have  never  suf- 
fered as  some  of  my  brethren  do.    I  never  have  debts  to  pay. 
I  never  under  any  circumstance  spend  my  money  before  I  receive 
it." 

"lly  health  is  now  so  good  that  I  walk  in  the  discharge 
of  my  labors  more  than  one  hundred  miles  per  month,  on  an 
average  through  the  year.    I  am  happy  in  my  labors,  and  con- 
tented with  my  circumstances.     Oh,  that  I  may  be  made  a 
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blessing  to  the  souls  of  this  people  I" 

There  is  still  another  report  from  this  field,  and.  it 
comes  in  the  same  year  with  the  others,  1862  (December.) 
Still  Mr,  Davis  has  to  speak  of  the  war.    He  writes: 

"The  war  makes  sad.  work  with  the  colony.    Cur  young  men 
have  gone  into  the  army;  others  have  gone  because  they  can- 
not sell  enough  of  their  produce  to  pay  their  taxes  and 
clothe  their  families.    As  for  tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  scarce- 
ly any  use  them.    And  if  this  state  of  things  continues  for 
two  years  longer,  probably  every  family  will  be  obliged  to 
remove  to  places  nearer  market.    I.lissouri  was  our  market.  T 
That  is  now  cute  off,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  a  Home 
guard,  to  prevent  our  stock  from  being  driven  off  and  our 
houses  burned.    But  I  can  trust  in  the  Lord  God  of  hosts." 

"Last  Sabbath  I  attended  the  funeral  of  our  brother 
Mather,  of  Fontanelle.    He  was  sick  several  months  and  suf- 
fered very  severely.    He  bore  his  suffering  with  great  pa- 
tience, and  died  with  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 
It  was  his  request  that  his  gratitude  should  be  expressed  to 
the  A.  H«  LI.  S.  for  the  aid  he  had  received  from  its  fund." 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  is  Mr*  Davis1  last  report. 

A  notice  of  his  death  is  recorded  in  the  January  News- 
letter, for  1865.    The  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

"A  few  hours  befone  his  death,  he  took  dinner  with  his 
people,  apparently  in  usual  health.    After  eating  he  went 
out  and  began  to  saw  wood,  but  soon  came  in  saying  that  he 
felt  unwell,  and  expired  of  the  disease  of  the  heart ,  almost 
immediately.    He  had  two  parishes  twelve  miles  apart  to  which 
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he  ministered  alternate  Sabbaths,  and  he  was  every  where  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all.    A  correspondent  writes  us  that 
he  was  a  brother  of  a  former  mayor  of  Boston,  and  was  at 
one  time  settled  in  the  ministry  in  this  vicinity."  (Chis 
is  talcen  from  the  Boston  Congregationalist . ) 

Mr,  Davis  died  at  Nevinville ,  December  24,  1864. 

Ee  died  a  little  short  of  seventy  years  of  age.  l.Ir. 
Datris1  record  is  in  New  "England.    He  gave  us  only  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days.    But  he  gave  us  four  years  of  most  faithful 
and  excellent  service.    We  gladly  give  him  a  little  place 
among  the  honored  home  missionaries  in  Iowa. 
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Nineteenth  sketch, 

Asa  T.  Loring, 

Asa  Tews  "bury  Egring  was  "born  in  Hebron,  Maine,  May  13, 
1813.    He  graduated  from  Bangor  Seminary  in  1841.    Ee  was  or- 
dained at  Phippsburg ,  Maine,  February  10,  1842,  and  was  pas- 
tor in  Phippsburg  up  to  1848.    From  1848  to  1852,  he  was  lo- 
cated at  Skowhegan.    Prom  1852  to  1859,  he  was  at  Uenrayj 
from  1859  to  1860,  at  Yarmouth. 

In  September  of  1860,  he  was  commissioned  for  Manchester 
and  Nottingham  (the  Barlville  of  to-day) .    This  pastorate 
covered  a  period  of  six  years. 

Eis  reports  from  Manchester  were  numerous,  and  all  of 
them  were  interesting.    The  first  (July  1862)  is  as  follows: 

"iiThen  I  commenced  my  labors  in  Nottingham,  I  found  but 
three  resident  members  of  the  church.    Of  these,  one  soon 
left  for  the  seat  of  war;  religion  was  low  in  the  place ,  and 
a  few  who  loved  the  cause  were  very  much  discouraged.  There 
were  two  or  three  Congregational  brethren  resident  there, 
but  not  members  of  the  church.    These,  with  the  single  bro- 
ther now  left,  cooperating  with  a  few  I.Iethodist  brethren, 
sustained  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  which,  in  the  fall  and 
former  part  of  the  winter,  increased  in  interest  and  in 
numbers,  till  two  and  even  more  evenings  in  the  week  were 
devoted  to  prayer. 

"Lly  Sabbath  day  meetings,  too,  increased  in  interest, 
also  my  Sabbath  evening  lectures,  until  several  inquirers 
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were  found  in  the  village  and  a  few  who  were  indulging  in 
hope.    One  Sabbath  evening,  especially,  about  this  time,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  to  me  of  unusual  interest.     It  was  a  very 
cold,  stormy  evening,  with  the  snow  very  deep,  so  that  it  was 
thought  impracticable  to  meet  in  the  hall  where  we  usually 
worshipped,  this  being  a  little  remote  from  the  population  of 
the  place.    The  landlord  of  the  hotel,  being  a  member  of  a 
Congregational  church,  who  had  but  recently  removed  to  the 
place,  kindly  invited  me  to  preach  in  his  dining  room,  which 
I  did  with  gladness,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  pleasure,  to 
a  crowded  and  deeply  interested  audience.    All  classes  came 
in,  even  many  who  had  not  heard  a  sermon,  probably,  for  many 
months.    Seldom  have  I  enjoyed  such  a  season  or  witnessed  more 
marked  evidences  of  the  divine  presence. 

"The  following  week  a  Quarterly  lleeting  of  the  I.Iethodists 
was  held  in  the  place,  and  the  interest  was  such  that  they 
deemed  it  advisable  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings.    In  these  I 
joined  with  the  minister  in  charge,   (He  being  the  same  who 
alternates  with  me  at  Handiest er)  ,  and  very  pleasantly  we 
labored  together  with  some  additional  ministerial  aid  for 
two  successive  weeks.    Each  evening  the  hall  was  orowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  many  coming  from  miles  around.     It  was 
the  first  season  of  revival  ever  witnessed  in  the  place;  and 
the  change  produced  in  this  youthful  village  is  truly  re- 
markalbe  and  is  both  noticed  and  confessed  by  those  who  have 
not  shared  in  the  work.    As  a  result  of  this  work,  both  the 
llethodist  and  Congregational  churches  will  receive,  from  so 
small  a  community,  quite  large  additions.    Twelve  now  stand 
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propounded  for  admission  to  our  church,  and  this  number  will 
probably  be  nearly  doubled  before  the  communion  season  on 
which  they  are  to  make  a  public  profession.    This  has  been  a 
blessed  season,  and  richly  compensates  for  all  the  trials, 
deprivations,  embarrassments,  self-denials,  nightly  watchings 
with  sick  children,  and  all  the  other  numerous  and  heavy  sor- 
rows I  have  been  called  to  endure  since  I  entered  this  home 
llissionary  field.    May  the  good  Lord  of  the  vineyard  grant 
me  many  such  harvest  seasons  before  he  shall  take  me  from 
my  sphere  of  labor  in  his  service." 

In  November  of  the  same  year  (1862)  ,  there  is  another 
report  in  which  the  missionary  says: 

"I  need  not  say  that  the  present  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, including  the  recent  outbreak  of  Indians  on  our  borders, 
not  only  engrosses  the  intensest  anxiety  of  the  people,  but 
lias  no  little  effect  upon  the  pecuniary  ability  of  our  Test- 
em  churches.    These  things  are  deeply  affecting  our  reli- 
gious interests.      Our  young  and  middle-aged  men  are  nearly 
all  enlisting  for  the  war.    But,  with  all  these  distracting 
influences,  our  little  church  at  3arlville  continued  to  be 
blest.    The  work  of  revival  reported  in  my  last  continued. to 
go  forward.    Six  were  added  to  our  church  at  our  last  com- 
munion.   Truly  the  Lord  has  dealt  bountifully  with  this  lit- 
tle church  I    The  members  are  efficient  and  wakeful,  doing 
honor  to  the  cause  of  the  master.    The  influence  of  the  church 
on  the  community  is  "very  great.    Our  Sabbath  congregations  and 
our  Sabbath  scflogls  at  both  Earlville  and  IJanchester  are  large- 
ly attended." 
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"In  the  midst  of  the  great  discouragements  of  our  feeble 
churches,  we  do  hope  that  your  Society  will  he  sustained, 
so  as  to  continue  to  aid  us.    I?or  if  you  fail,  we  shall  "be 
indeed  in  a  sad  condition.    Your  dependent  churches  "ill 
be  unsupplied,  and  your  missionaries  Will  be  compelled  to 
seek  some  other  employment  for  a  livelihood."     (It  seems 
to  me  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  a  missionary  to 
write  in  this  fashion  to  the  Home  Liissionary  Society.  Ih« 
Society  exists  for  the  very  purpose  of  aiding  and  continu- 
ing to  aid  needy  churches.) 

Quite  early  in  the  history  of  almost  every  new  mission- 
ary enterprise  the  missionary  begins  to  write  of  an  attempt 
to  build  a  house  of  worship.    Mr.  Loring  had  come  to  this 
point  as  he  wrote  in  October  of  1864:     "I  am  happy  to 
state,  that  after  nearly  a  year's  hard  labop,  attended  with 
great  anxiety  and  often  with  fear  lest  we  should  fail,  we 
have  nearly  completed  a  neat  and  commodious  house  of  wor- 
ship in  this  village — thrity-four  by  fifty  feet  with  tower 
and  belfry.    Shi  carpenters  are  now  at  work  on  the  inter- 
ior, and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Congregational  Union,  which 
has  promised  us  three  hundred  dollars,  we  think  we  have  suf- 
ficient funds  secured  to  complete  the  work.     This  aid  from 
abroad,  besides  helping  to  meet  our  actual  expenses,  has 
been  an  important  help  as  an  incentive  to  liberality  to 
many  in  the  community. 

"This  will  be  the  first  and  only  church  edifice  of  our 
denomination  in  Delaware  county.     Indeed,  there  is  no  other 
of  any  kind,  except  one  originally  built  by  the  liethodists, 
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in  Delhi,  but  last  year  sold,  to  the  Catholics  for  debt. 
This  faot  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  moral  destitution 
of  this  region,  and  of  the  consequent  importance  of  our 
enterprise  in  this  place.    I  am  happy  to  assure  you,  that 
this  effort  of  building  a  house  unto  the  Lord  is  already 
developing  its  blessed  effects  on  the  community,  and  es- 
pecially upon  its  social  character  and  tone.     It  is  not 
only  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  church,  but  consolida- 
ting and  combining  the  materials  that  before  v;ere  floating 
and  scattered,    families  are  more  ready  to  i dent if y  them- 
selves with  our  Society  now  that  they  have  an  interest  in 
the  house  we  are  building. 

"Eaeh  passing  year,  with  its  happy  and  painful  experiences 
in  missionary  labor,  finds  the  roots  of  my  hearts  affections 
striking  down  still  deeper  in  this  field  of  my  missionary 
toil,  enabling  me  to  say,  as  I  could  not  three  years  ago, 
'I  dwell  among  mine  own    people,'    And  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  although  it  is  contrary  to  my  preconceived  notions  of 
our  churches  in  the  TCest ,  that  my  observation  teaches  me 
that  they  are  not  so  fickle  and  restless  about  their  mini- 
ster, as  a  general  thing,  as  our  Eastern  churches.  I'hey 
will  not  turn  off  their  minister  on  such  flimsy  grounds, 
and  with  such  miserable  pretexts  as  they  often  do  in  New 
England;  but,  if  they  like  him  passably  well,  they  cleave 
to  him  and  are  loathe  to  let  him  go,    I  believe  that this 
characteristic  is  a  growing  one ,  and  may  be  viewed  as  one 
of  the  encouragements  of  the  missionary  year." 

"I  had  hoped  to  be  able,  in  this  report,  to  announce  to 
you  .the  completion  and  occupancy  of  our  new  church.  But 
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the  rains  and  winds  of  early  spring,  put  the  workman  hack 
in  their  labors  on  the  tower,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing seasoned  lumber  for  the  interior  has  caused  some  delay, 
TTe  are  now,  however,  on  the  eve  of  completing  the  work;  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  C-reat  Master  Builder,  we  hope,  within 
a  few  weeks,  to  dedicate  this,  to  us,  beautiful  edifice  to 
God.     This  has  been  a  great  undertaking  for  us,  and  the  cost 
considerably  more  than  we  anticipated  at  the  beginning. 
But  the  people  have  met  the  exigency  nobly,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Congregational  Union;  we  shall  have  it  clear  of 
debt  when  completed.     It  will  cost  us  a  quarter  more,  at 
least,  than  we  anticipated  when  we  commenced,    □his  comes, 
not  from  ahy  change  in  our  plans,  but  in  the  rise  of  mater- 
ial and  labor. 

"Our  sad  disappointment  in  losing  the  barrel  containing 
the  communion  service,  sent  us  by  the  ladies  of  Hew  haven, 
has  been  turned  into  joy  by  receiving  another  service  just 
like  it,  sent  by  their  order  from  the  same  factory.    May  the 
Lord  reward  them  for  all  their  labor  and  love  and  their 
benevolent  contributions  to  the  feeble  churches  of  the  'Test," 

Only  a  month  later,  another  report  appears  and  of  course 
it  is  about  the  dedication.    The  missionary  writes: 

"The  last  quarter  of  my  fourth  missionary  year  in  this 
field,  terminated  yesterday  in  a  most  nappy  event,  and  one 
long  to  be  remembered.     This  was  nothing  lest;  than  the  dedi- 
cation of  out  new  and  commodious  house  of  worship.     It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  unbounded  joy 
of  our  little  Zion,  and  the  evident  gratification  of  all  the 
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lovers  of  good  society  in  this  place  at  this  happy  termina- 
tion of  our  unwearied  efforts,  put  forth  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  for  this  great  object.    The  house  is  built  in  the 
most  economical,  commodious,  and  at  the  same  time  comely, 
not  to  say  attractive  style.    It  has  a  tower,  belfry,  spire, 
and  accommodations  for  over  three  hundred  persons.     It  has 
cost  in  cash  about  three  thousand  dollars;  all  of  which  has 
been  raised  in  this  place,  v;ith  the  exception  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  generously  given  us  by  the  Congregational  U- 
nion.    But  this  blessed  enterprise  has  not  been  consummated 
without  the  bearing  of  heavy  burdens  by  the  members  of  this 
little  church. 

In  the  dedicatory  services  of  yesterday,  Rev.  Mir.  Merrill 
of  Anamosa  preached  a  very  interesting  and  appropriate  ser- 
mon to  a  crowded  house;  and  Itev.  Heu  De  Bourck,  of  Dyersville, 
offered  the  dedicatory  prayer.    Sight  ministering  brethren 
were  present.    3ev.  Ilr,  Pifield,  of  Cedar  Palls  (formerly 
the  minister  of  this  people)  preached  to  a  full  house  in 
the  evening.     Our  choir,  which  is  excellent,  and  whom  I  have 
met  statedly  once  a  week,  for  rehearsal,  during  the  last 
four  years,  aided  much  in  the  impressiveness  and  pleasure 
of  the  occasion.    You  will  not  wonder  that  in  dedicating 
this  house  to  God  many  tears  of  joy,  and,  I  trust,  of  grati- 
tude, were  shed." 

"I  must  not  fail  to  make  grateful  mention  of  another  very 
pleasant  incident  connected  with  the  opening  of  this  house 
of  worship,  namely,  a  communion  service,  the  gift  of  a  benevo- 
lent "lady  of  the  sewing  circle  in  the  Central  church,  ITew 
Haven." 
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"This  plate  oarae  in  near  connection  with  a  barrel  of 
valuable  clothing  for  the  minister's  family — this,  too,  in 
addition  to  a  valuable  barrell  sent  last  fall  by  them,  for 
the  comfort  of  my  family.    7ere  it  not  for  these  occasional 
donations  of  clothing,  from  our  thoughtful  friends  in  the 
East,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
shelter  ourselves  and  family  with  the  salary  received,  at 
this  time  of  fabulous  prices  for  every  article  of  apparel 
and  of  living. 

"Our  people  are  thoroughly  patriotic;  and  the  depletion 
of  our  Congregation  by  the  many  calls  of  our  government  upon 
our  young  men,  for  the  army,  renders  this  class  of  our  as- 
semblies exceedinly  small.    Many  funeral  sermons  have  I  been 
called  to  preach,  of  those  sons  of  promise,  who  have  laid 
their  lives  for  their  country.     I  cannot  now,  nor  need  I, 
make  mention  of  individual  cases;  for  all  of  them  are  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  a  loyal  and  grateful  people.  But 
this  war  excitement,  the  draft,  the  high  prices  of  every- 
thing, our  political  perils,  together  with  the  meeting  house 
building,- has  evidently  diverted  an  undue. amount  of  the  so- 
licitude of  the  church  from  perils  connected  with  our  spi- 
ritual interests.    But  we  hope  for  better  days ,  when  we  be- 
come fairly  settled  in  our  house  of  worship." 
„   "Our  people  have  done  much  this  season  for  the  "Sanitary 
Commission";  and  when  the  unusual  and  oft  repeated  calls  on 
their  liberality  are  taken  into  account,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  strange  that  our  annual  contribution  to  your  Society 
is  no  larger.    The  people  are  learning  to  do  nobly;  and  when 
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the  pressure  of  the  present  season  is  over,  I  trust  that  they 
will  do  more  to  swell  the  funds  of  your  society." 

Mr,  loring  and  his  I.Ianchester  people  have  their  share  of 
the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  the  Qivll   Tar.     In  April  of  1865, 
LIr.  Loring  writes: 

"ITearly  one  Y7eeh  has  past  since  the  expiration  of  my  first 
quarter  of  the  current  missionary  year.    This  delay  in  my 
Quarterly  report  has  "been  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  week 
from  home  on  a  sad  errand.     To  gratify  an  afflicted  family 
who  needed  the  services  of  some  trusty  friend,  I  recently 
went  to  Cairo,  111.,  to  bring  home,  alive,  if  possible,  a 
young  soldier,  then  lying  sick  at  the  Post  Hospital  in  that 
place.    Ily  expenses  being  borne  and  thinking  that  much  might 
be  learned  on  such  a  mission,  that  might  be  use full  to  me 
as  well  as  to  be  a  great  hindnes  to  anxious  friends,  I 
decided  to  make  the  tour. 

"The  poor  boy  was  alive  when  I  arrived  at  the  Hospital, 
and  was  much  cheered  by  seeing  me,  and  the  nope  which  my 
ooming  awakened  of  again  seeing  his  nome  and  friends.  I 
greatly  feared,  however,  that  his  nopes  would  not  be  real- 
ized, and  a  few  days  confirmed  my  fears,  when,  in  the 
early  morning,  I  found  his  cot  and  the  next  one  to  his, 
vacated.    Both  of  the  occupants,  from  whom  I  had  parted 
the  night  before,  and  whom  I  expected  to  see  alive  in  the 
morning,  had,  soon  after  midnight,  been  called  home,  and 
their  mortal  remains  borne  to  another  room  in  the  hospital. 
The  mournful  duty  was  thus  forced  upon  me  to  prepare  and 
take  with  me  all  that  remained  of  the  dear  boy  I  had  come 
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for,  to  his  afflicted  family — a  mission  I  feign  would  have 
been  spared,  had  our  Heavenly  1'ather  so  Trilled  lt.H 

"The  chaplain  of  the  hospital  and  myself  held  a  solemn 
service  on  the  occasion,  in  wnich  the  convalescent  soldiers 
participated  with  deep  and  tender  interest.     It  wafl  only  the 
day  before  that  we  held  a  similar  service  over  the  remains 
of  a  young  man  of  much  promise  from  Vermont,  educated  in  a 
college  of  that  state,  and  son  of  honorable  I.Ir.  herrill,  a 
member  of  Congress,    he  died,  we  thin!:,  a  true  christian." 

"Another  communication  quickly  follows  (June  1865)  and 
the  theme  is  the  same,  only  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  war 
demand  a  victim  from  the  homo  of  the  missionary.    Mr.  Loring 
writes: 

"In  making  up  my  missionary  report  for  the  quarter,  I 
have  to  mention  first  of  all,  a  heavy  bereavement  that  has 
fallen  on  my  own  heart  and  household,  since  the  quarter  com- 
menced.   Cur  oldest  son,  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age, 
is  numbered  among  the  many  noble  youths  of  our  land  who 
have  fallen  in  defense  of  our  cherished  institutions,  our 
homes  and  our  liberties.    He  enlisted  with  other  young  men 
from  this  place,  only  last  September,  hating  a  burning 
desire  to  do  something  for  his  country.    Reluctantly  at 
his  request,  we  gave  him    to  the  cause  so  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice,  committing  him  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  with  many 
fears,  yet  with  eager  hopes  that  he  might  return  to  us  in 
safety.    But  Providence  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  lie  now 
sleeps  in  death,    he  fell  nobly  in  charging  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy  on  the  second  day  of  the  great  battle  before 
ITashville  ,  and  was  buried  by  his  comrades  on  the  S'oot  where 
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he  fell.    Che  news  was  dreadful  to  us,  as  you  nay  easily 
imagine,  and  parental  affection  could  not  rest  until  his 
remains  ":;ere  recovered ,  and  buried  in  our  cemetery  at  home. 
I  had  the  sad  office  (a  sadder  one  a  father  seldom  performs) 
of  visiting  the  spot  where  he  fell,  finding  his  soldier  grave, 
and  taking  him  therefrom  v;ith  my  own  hands,  •     On  our  arrival 
at  home,  Rev.  Mr.  Guernsey  preached  a  very  impressive  sermon 
to  a  congregation  that  more  than  filled  our  meeting  house, 
and  we  layed  one  of  the  "best  of  boys  in  his  last  resting 
place  to  await  the  resurrection  morning.  : 

"ITor  is  this  all  of  our  sorrow.    Yesterday  the  unwelcome 
news  arrived  that  the  dearest  companion  of  our  "boy,  who  en- 
listed with  him,  shared  with  him  in  camp  and  field,  was  with 
him  when  he  fell,  and  buried  him  in  his  soldier  grave,  has 
recently  died  in  the  hospital  at  Vicksburg,     Our  sympathies 
are,  of  course,  deeply  moved  for  our  neighbor's  family, 
who  with  us  are  drinking  a  bitter  cup  of  affliction.  I 
think  I  can  truly  'weep  with  them  that  weep'." 

In  a  later  report  (February  1866),  hr.  Loring  speaks  of 
the  changes  that  have  come  about  during  his  five  years  of 
service  at  Llanchester.    He  writes: 

"Lly  fifth  year  of  missionary  labor  expires  to-day;  and 
I  am  constrained  to  review  this  interesting  period  of  my 
ministry,  although  it  is  with  painful,  as  well  as  with 
pleasant , emotions  that  I  do  so.    Within  these  five  years 
what  changes  have  been  wr ought  in  our  land?    What,  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  among  whom  I  dwell!    7hat ,  euen  in  my 
own  household1.     I  am  amazed  tiiat  so    much  of  thrilling 
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history — history  over  which  posterity  will  both  weep  and 
rejoice — has  been  crowded  into  this  brief  period  of  my 
work  in  I.Ianchester . " 

"And  yet  it  is  so.    Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that 
I  should  live  and  labor,  suffer  and  rejoice  at  such  a  time 
as  this.      During  this  period  the  gates  of  Janus  have  been 
opened  upon  us,  and  after  years  of  carnage  and  untold  suf- 
fering- -national  ,  family,  and  individual,  have  been  closed 
again.    During  this  period,  the  iniquitous  system  of  op- 
pression, whose  extirpation  had  baffled  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest,  has  been  destroyed,  and  slavery  has  now,  with  per- 
haps some  slight  exceptions,  no  legalized  existence  in  the 
land.    Then,  an  assassinated  president,  a  nation  thrilled 
with  horror,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new-made  graves, 
widows  and  orphans  desolate,  homes  forsaken,  soldiers  re- 
turning maimed  and  broken  down,  and  heartbroken  parents 
'weeping  for  their  children,  and  will  not  be  comforted 
because  they  are  not!  ' 

"And  this,  in  miniature,  is  the  experience  of  my  own 
people,  my  own  family,  and  my  own  heart.    Within  t-ese  years 
almost  a  new  congregation  greets  me  on  the  Sabbath.  New 
faces,  new  neighbors,  new  dwelling,  new  stores  and  shops, 
ja.ye  ,  Hew  churches  now  rise  up  before  me.    '"here  are  the 
young  men  and  boys  who  witnessed  my  entering  among  this 
people,  and  heard  my  first  utterances  of  the  gospel  message 
here?    Alas  I    they  are  no  more.    Their  country  has  en- 
shrined them.     It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  a  whole  .veneration 
iiad  passed  away  in  these  few  years ,  and  a  new  one  had  sprung 
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upon  the  stage.    How  much,  work  needs  to  be  clone  in  this  now 
disjointed  country I    How  much  in  each  individual  community I 
The  Test  and  South I    How  few  Eastern  people  realize  the 
present  significance  of  these  two  little  words?    That  a  tide 
of  worldliness,  pleasure-loving,  iniquity  in  all  its  forms, 
is  setting  in  upon  us.    And  what  is  to  be  more  deplored,  the 
churches,  especially  the  male  members  are  hard  to  be  aroused 
from  their  worldly  engrossments  to  a  sense  of  their  amazing 
responsibilities  at  this  vital  hour.if 

This  was  I.Ir.  Lo ting's  last  report  from  I.lanche st e r .  July 
15,  1866,  he  was  called  to  Osage.     It  will  be  noted  that 
LIr.  Loring  was  a  good  reporter.    He  got  his  name,  seemingly, 
in  the  Home  llissionary  as  often  as  he  wanted.    ?rom  Csage  he 
begins  to  report  just  as  he  had  done  from  Manchester.  Hjis 
report  for  January  1867  is  as  follows: 

"To-day  closes  my  first  quarter  of  missionary  labor  in 
this  field,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  season 
of  peculiar  interest  to  me,  and  I  trust,  one  of  considerable 
spiritual  profit  to  the  people.    Usually  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  reap  the  harvest  than  to  sow  the  seed;  and  when  'he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  can  rejoice  together,'  then  it 
is  that  we  have  a  peculiar  joy.    To  a  certain  extent ,  this 
has  been  my  privilege  for  the  last  three  months." 

"When  I  came  upon  the  ground,  there  was  quite  an  awakened 
interest  in  religious  matters,  although  previous  to  this 
awakening  for  several  years  declension  had  prevailed,  and 
my  predecessor  had  encountered  many  discouragements.  In- 
deed, I  am  told  that,  so  low  and  distributed  was  the  church, 
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it  was  at  one  time  almost  deemed  necessary,  by  some  of  the 
members,  to  surrender  the  enterprise  to  another  denomination. 
The  times  had  been  hard,  the  memoers  scattered  and  the  meet- 
ings thin.    3ut  God  saw  fit,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
to  visit  the  place  with  a  gentle  rain  of  his  grace;  con- 
siderable immigration  of  good  families  set  in;  and  the  revi- 
val develpped  considerable  material,  in  the  town  a.nd  vicinity 
desirable  to  be  wrought  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 

"Visiting  from  house  to  house,  I  found  many  either  with 
church  letters  in  their  pockets,  or  else  never  having  taken 
them." 

"Saturday  and  Sunday,  three  weeks  ago,  were  days  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  public  of  this  place.     In  the  preparato- 
ry meeting,  and  in  the  public  reception  of  members,  there 
was  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest.    On  the  latter  occasion, 
though  the  day  was  rainy,  our  church  was  literally  filled, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  impressiveness  of 
the  scene.    r2wenty-f ive  ,  nearly  all  heads  of  families, 
were  received  on  this  occasion  to  our  little  church,  which 
then  contained  but  about  twenty  resident  members.  There 
are  still  others  who  ought  to  make  a  public  confession. 
Tere  it  necesss,ry  here  to  repeat  an  oft  told  tale,  I  might 
fill  my  sheet  and  weary  your  patience  with  a  rehearsal  of 
the  numbers  I  have  found  in  this  region  who,  coming  from 
churches  farther  east,  have  been  living  for  years  without 
availing  themselves  of  church  privileges,  and  neglecting 
the  essential  christian  duties.     Uhe  reasons  often  given 
for  these  neglects  would  be  sometimes  quite  amusing  were 
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not  the  effects  of  such  delinquencies  so  saddening." 

7Je  now  cone  to  I.Ir.  loring's  last  report.     Te  find  it  in 
the  Home  Ilissionary  for  October,  1867.    "he  report  is,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"The  last  quarter  of  my  first  year  in  this  field  expires 
to-day;  and  in  reviewing  the  entire  year,  I  can  perceive  that 
some  good  has  been  accomplished — at  least  considerable  nu- 
merical strength  has  been  added  to  this  church,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  original  flock  proportionately  encouraged. 
Since  I  came  here,  thrity-three  members  have  been  added  to 
the  church.    Two-thirds  of  this  number  have  come  in  by 
letter  on  a  quickened  faith,  from  a  long  standing  position 
outside  of  any  church. 

"But  you  must  not  reckon  our  pecuniary  strength  by  the 
number  who  attend  worship.    Very  many  of  them  are  poor,  and 
none  of  them  are  wealthy,  only  by  comparison  with  the  poor. 
Added  to  this,  the  times  are  hard  here,  provisions  have, 
for  the  last  six  months  been  very  scarce,  and  the  prices 
exceedingly  high,  while  money  is  tighter  than  it  has  been  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

"The  new  church  bell  of  which  I  wrote  you  in  my  last , 
as  promised  by  I.Ir.  C.  Sage,  of  Ware,  I.Iass.,  has  arrived  and 
has  been  raised  to  the  belfry  of  our  church,  where  it  is 
doing  good  service  in  calling  the  citizens  of  this  region 
to  the  nouse  of  prayer.     It  is  a  very  fine-toned  bell, 
weighing  eight  hundred  and  nine  pounds,  and  is  a  present 
worthy  of  the  benevolent  donor  whose  contributions  to 
7estern  missions  have  not  been  few  or  small.     I  should  add 
perhaps,  that  our  town,  Osage,  was  named  for  him,  his  name 
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being  Orrin  Sage." 

This  pastorate  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  December  15, 
1867.     This  was  the  last  of  his  pastoral  work,    He  went  into 
the  insurance  business.    He  died  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  April 
15,  1880.    His  reports  show  that  he  was  an  energetic  and 
brainy  man.    He  had  a  vast  amount  of  physical  vitality.  The 
people  at  Caage  report  that  he  was  a  fine  preacher,  H'ore 
than  once  at  Osage,  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  was  not 
his  equal  in  the  pulpit,  as  indeed  I  know  I  was  not.  He 
went  out  of  life  under  a  shadow.    let  us  believe  that  the 
shadows  were  lifted  and  the  mists  were  cleared  away  when  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  woild,  in  the  unbounded  love  of  God 
burst  upon  his  sight. 
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Twentieth  sketch, 

George  Whitfield  Hathaway. 

George  Whitfield  Hataway,  son  of  Washington  and  "Deborah 
(Winslow)  Hathaway,  was  born  in  Freetown;  Lass.,  December 
11,  1807.    He  graduated  from  William  college  in  18E7,  and 
from  Andover  in  1830. 

For  a  time  in  1852,  he  supplied  at  Canton,  l.'ass.,  and  at 
West  Bridgewater  in  1852-5.  Ee  was  ordained  at  Bloomf ield , 
I.Iaine ,  llarch  20,  1853,  his  pastorate  there  extending  up  to 

1860,  a  period  of  twenty- sever  years. 

In  1860,  he  came  out  to  I  or/a.    He  was  thought  to  be  just 
the  man  for  Grinnell.    The  Annals  of  the  Grinnell  church 
records  the  following: 

:'Rev.  Georpe  Whitfield  Hathaway  was  invited  to  become 
our  settled  pastor  in  1860.    He  left  a  pastorate  of  twenty- 
seven  years  and  could  never  get  his  heart  out  of  I.Iaine.  He 
was  a  reserved  gentleman,  mostly  beloved  by  those  who  knew 
him  most  intimately,  but  unable  to  escape  from  his  study 
long  enough  to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  pioneer  indi- 
vidualism of  Iowa's  beginnings.    He  returned  to  Maine  in 

1861,  after  less  than  a  year  in  Grinnell,  and  served  that 
state  as  pastor,  as  county  superintendent,  and  seven  years 
a  state  legislator,  a  noble  and  a  useful  mar.." 

Returning  to  the  Bast,  in  1861-2  he  supplied  at  Bingham 
I.Iaine.    Prom  1863  to  1865,  he  was  a  chaplain  of  the  nine- 
teenth Llaine  regiment. 

In  1865-7,  he  v/as  in  retirement  at  Bloomfield.     Of  course 
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he  would  retire  to  31oomfielcT  where  lie  had  a  pastorate  of 
twenty-seven  years.    But  California  was  recommended  to 
him  as  a  place  for  old  men  to  "be  "let  down  easy."  His 
first  residence  in  California  was  at  Cornpton,  but  his  last 
was  at  Los  -ingelos ,  where  he  died  of  senile  atrophy,  July  1, 
1891,  aged  eighty-three  years,  six  months  and  twenty  days. 

His  first  wife,  Mary  Susannah  Loche ,  of  Blocmfield,  ha. 
to  whom  he  was  married  Larch  20,  1855,  died  Larch  14,  1849. 
He  was  married  to  her  sister  _-_nne  Lucretia  Locke,  ITovember 
20,  1876. 

l.Ir.  Hathaway 's  Iowa  record  is  covered  by  one  year  at 
Grinnell.    He  does  not  belong  to  the  'Jest;  he  belongs  to 
lew  England,  and  preeminently  to  Maine. 


Twenty-first  sketch, 
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James  3.  Gilbert. 

James  Bordman  Gilbert ,  son  of  .Deacon  Simeon  and  Llarga- 
ret  (Ingersoll)  Gilbert,  was  born  at  Pittsford,  Vermont, 
August  12,  1826. 

Ee  studied  at  the  Kimball  Union  academy  and  graduated 
from  the  Vermont  University  in  1853. 

After  graduating  from  college  he  taught  for  some  years  in 
the  University  of  Louisiana.    Le  then  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  Seminary,  graduating  in  1C59.     he  v:as  ordained  in 
Dubuque,  October  20,  1860. 

Eis  first  field  of  labor  in  v.hich  he  began  as  a  home  mis- 
sionary in  November  of  1860,  was  at  Lucas  Grove.     The  com- 
mission was  renewed  in  1861  and  1862.    Prom  this  field,  in 
October  of  1861,  he  reports: 

"Just  when  this  report  should  have  been  v;ritten  and 
mailed,  I  was  setting  off  for  the  meeting  of  our  state  ge- 
neral association,  held  on  the  fifth  of  June  at  "aterloo. 
This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  I  have  attended 
in  the  Test,  it  had  special  interest.    My  impressions  may 
not  agree  with  those  of  persons  cooler  and  of  more  exper- 
ience; still  it  is  safe  to  say  the  patrons  of  the  4*  h.S. 
would  never  desire  better  evidence  of  the  good  results  of 
their  efforts,  than  was  given  in  the  doings  of  this  body.  " 

"To  meet  men  gathered  from  all  parts  of  our  mighty 
Commonwealth,  coming  hundreds  of  idles  in  some  cases,  and  spend- 
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ing  cheerfully  the  savings  of  months,  from  a  meagre  salary,  is 
proof  of  a  missionary  zeal  stronger  than  words  could  express. 
To  hear  veterans  in  service  recount  the  story  of  their  labors, 
with  not  a  syllable  of  regret  or  complaints ,  hut  rather  with 
joy  over  the  past  and  courage  for  the  future,  even  though  it 
should  lead  over  the  same  rough  ways,  was  inspiriting  to  those 
of  us  who  begin  the  labors  of  the  field. 

"But  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  meeting  told  of  what 
temper  these  servants  of  God  were  made.    rJo  mingle  our  prayers 
and  songs  with  theirs,  led  us  up  into  the  higher  places  of 
Christian  experience ,  to  drink  the  waters  from  fountain  sour- 
ces, to  enter  into  that  within  the  vail.     Such  a  childlike 
truat  in  our  Heavenly  father,  such  a  meek  following  of  his 
voice,  though  the  way  was  unseen,  put  to  shame  our  weaker 
faith,  and  added  lustre  to  that  of  these  men  of  3-od.:' 

"Again,  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  Christian  patriotism 
which  glowed  in  every  bosom  of  that  assembly,  told  that  the 
Aj  "r:.  m.  S.  had  done  good  work  in  preparing  Iowa  to  act 
well  her  part  in  this    day  of  trial.     In  looking  for  the  • 
conservative  influences  which  have  saved  the  great  ICorth- 
west  to  the  government,  in  this  hour  of  its  necessities, 
none  are  found  greater  than  those  which  the  :.ome  mission-* 
areis  have  exerted,  in  their  labors  and  travels  over  these 
boundless  prairies.     Bvery  school  house  sermon,  for  these 
many  years,  has  been  a  lesson  preparatory  to  ths  struggle 
of  to-day.    "Every  town,  village,  or  country  church  edifice 
that  has  been  raised  has  become  a  fortress  for  our  free  in- 
stitutions,   here  has  the  constitution  been  sure  of  brave 
defenders.     Its  principles  are  certain  to  grow  and  strength- 
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en  with  the  communities  which  spring  around  these  sanctua- 
ries.   If  the  A.  H.  LI.  S.  had  dated  its  origin  thirty  years 
later  than  it  did,  the  governement  could  hardly  have  reckon- 
ed, as  it  now  may,  on  the  loyalty  of  its  right  hand  power, 
the  Mississippi  valley.    The  value  of  that  society,  politi- 
cally, can  scarcely  "be  overrated.    To  it  our  nation  will  owe 
a  large  tribute  of  gratitude  for  civil  as  well  as  religious 
"blessings . " 

"Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  crowd  upon  the 
mind  of  one    who  must  serve  his  country  as  a  home  missionary 
during  times  so  full  of  momentous  issues  for  our  land  and 
the  world.    The  church,  not  less  than  the  government,  is  in- 
terested in  the  events  of  the  far.    Both,  we  may  hope,  have 
a  higher,  a  "better,  and  a  longer  work  to  do  for  the  American 
people,  when  peace  returns,  and  G-od  is  ready  for  new  plans 
of  good." 

In  December  of  1862,  Lr.  Gilbert  was  commissioned  for 
Lansing,  and  served  in  this  field  also,  for  three  years.  A 
report  from  Lansing,  published  in  May  of  1865,  is  as  follows: 

"Two  most  reliable  and  efficient  sisters  of  this  church 
have  died  during  the  past  year.     One  7,ras  llrs.  Shaw,  whom  one 
of  our  number  met  at  Decorah  last  fall  and  came  in  company 
with  her  to  Lansing,  - -Llr  s .  Shaw  was  a  rare  example  of  a  work- 
ing christian  lady.    Always  having  a  large  family,  she  yet 
visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  attended  meetings  for 
religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  one.    Though  having  the  means  of  display  in  fashion- 
able life,  she  never  used  them  for  such  purposes.     To  spend  a 
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Sabbath  under  her  roof  was  coming  into  true,  Puritan,  house- 
hold life.     The  church  was  ever  near  and  dear  to  her  heart, 
and  she  was  planning  continually  concerning  its  welfare.  Pew 
have  left  so  worthy  example.    Any  mistakes  and  follies  of 
such  christians  are  forgotten  in  the  sweeter  memories  of 
their  holy  lives.    Pious  women  made  a  large  proportion  of 
the  apostolic  churches,  and  in  our  "estern  churches,  they 
are  far  the  larger  part.     They  can  never  be  estimated  too 
highly--laboring,  as  they  do,  at  the  beginning  of  society, 
in  the  homes  which  "feed  the  springs  of  social  and  public  life. 

"This  town  is  largely  German.     Our  hope  for  this  pact  of 
our  population  rest  mainly  with  the  children.    Ihe  divine 
plan  with  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  is  a  necessity 
for  all  like  classes.    The  Sabbath  school  of  our  church  has 
just  held  a  festival,  very  largely  attended  by  the  people  in 
town;  and  forty- four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  were  th ,-_s  raised 
for  books  and  papers  needed  in  the  school." 

"Some  two  hundred  children  are  now  in  the  Ilethodist  and 
Congregational  Sabbath  schools,  nearly  one  hundred  each  on 
the  average . 

"If  it  were  possible  to  give  this  county  another  mission- 
ary located  in  a  central  part,  he  could  be  very  useful  in 
gathering  up  churches,  or  what  grow  into  them  in  time,  I 
would  do  some  of  the  kind  if  I  could,  but  it  will  hardly  be 
possible.    There  is  an  alarming  destitution  throughout  the 
country.    The  foreign  element  is  decidely  predominant . ;r 

Eis  next  field  was  Ilaquoketa,  ..here  he  began  under  com- 
mission of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  December  10,  16G6. 

In  this  field  also,  he  had  a  pastorate  of  three  v.ears. 
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There  is  an  anonymous  report  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Eome  Missionary  for  1867  from  a  missionary  in  Jaokson  county. 
I  am  pretty  certain  that  this  rather  harsh  and  uncharitable 
arrainment  of  the  people  of  I.Iacuoketa  comes  from  his  pen. 
The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"The  sad  truth  in  plain  English  is,  that  this  community 
had,  in  its  formative  days,  scarcely  any    piety  or  religious 
influence.    The  first  missionary  ever  sent  here  by  the  A.  H. 
LI.  S.  gave  impulse  to  a  movement  that  "built  and  sustained  an 
academy  v;hich  if  it  could  have  had  that  impulse  longer,  had 
made  the  place  strong  in  all  good  strength.     This  impulse 
erected  our  church  building,  and  in  fact  has  been  the  real 
spring  of  all  religious  v;ork  ever  done  here.     Some  ten  years 
ago,  or  more,  this  community  ran  wild  after  a  railroad  specu- 
lation; it  became  the  holoch  of  their  folly.    High  and  low 
bowed  down  to  i.    fathers  and  sons  past  through  the  fire  in 
honor  of  it.    Thus  things  '.vent  until  coney  and  reputation  were 
all  spent,  the  only  thing  which  can  interest  the   vublio  mind 
now,  to  any  extent,  is  the  lingering  hope  for  the  return  of 
this  railway  idolatry.     On  this  cherished  expectation,  the 
place  feeds  its  starving  days.    Cursed  of  God,  we  are  poor, 
poor,  poor  in  all  things.     If  tha  place  had  had  Christian  men 
and  "christian  business  enterprise,  it  would  have  had  the  rail- 
road years  ago.    But  the  folly  of  godlessness  worked  its 
proper  results.    Heaven  may  spare  the  place,  but  it  has 
groaned  and  will  continue  to  groan,  under  its  weight  of  early 
and  later  irreligion." 

In  1869  and  1870,  Mr,   "'ilbert  was  located  at  hason  Oity. 
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In  1870-2,  he  was  at  Toledo,    Fsom  1872  to  1876,  he  was  at 
Buckingham  (Trear);  and  from  1876  to  1880,  at  Rockford. 

In  1880,  he  moved  over  into  Hebraska,  serving  at  Fontan- 
elle  two  years,  1880  to  1882;  at  Springfield  four  years 
(1882-86);  at  Exeter  five  years  (1886-91);  and  Ravenna  one 
year  (1891-2). 

This  was  the  end  of  hi a  public  ministry.    Ee  lived  on  for 
a  while  longer  at  Ravenna,  then  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Hiss- 
ouri ,  and  died  llarch  SI,  1894,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  seven 
months,  and  nineteen  days. 

His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  November  13,  1862,  was 
a  Hiss  Harriet  Brannon  •  2at on ,  of  Framingham ,  Lass.    She  was 
a  sister  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eaton,  who  for  forty  years  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Lancaster,  Wisconsin.    One  of  her  nephews 
is  Dr.  Edward  Eaton,  president  of  Beloit  College. 

To  these  records  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  quarterly  reports  and 
of  his  movements  from  field  to  field,  little  can  be  added. 
Hr.  Gilbert  was  well-born.    Ee  had  the  richest  of  Few  England 
blood  in  his  veins;  and  for  his  heritage  the  finest  ITew  Eng- 
land influences  and  traditions.    His  brother  Simoen  Gilbert 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Advance,  and  is  still  doing 
literary  work  in  Chicago.    Though  lir.  Gilbert  was  so  well 
qualified  in  some  respects  for  his  work,  t::ere  were  others 
in  which  he  suffered  srious  handicap.    He  had  an  exceedingly 
nervous  temperament,  and  he  was  sensitive  in  the  extreme, 
nearly  always  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  twitching  about  the 
'face  which  manifested  his  extreme  nervousness.     This  was 
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one  of  the  reasons  why  he  changed  about  so  much.    But  he 
gave  to  Iowa  nearly  twenty  years  of  faithful  service.  ?or 
what  he  was  and  did  for  us,  we  "bless  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 
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Twe  nt  y-  s  e  o  o  nd  ske  t  oH , 

Edward  Cleveland. 

Edward  Cleveland,  son  of  Hoiner,  and  Hluvia  (Bissell)  Cleve- 
land, was  born  in  Shipton,  Canada  hast,  Iiecem"ber  9,  1804. 

He  took  his  preparatory  studies  at  Amherst,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1832,  and  from  the  Yale  Divinity  school 
in  1835. 

His  first  field,  1835-5,  was  Hanover,  Conn.     In  1836  and 
1837,  he  was  at  Rochester,  Vermont,  "but  he  was  ordained  at 
Rochester,  ITew  Hampshire,  January  11,  1837,  supplying  this 
church  until  October  of  this  sane  year.    He  then  spent  five 
years  in  teaching;  and  then,  in  1843,  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Bath,  ITew  Hampshire.     He  was  installed  over  this 
church,  July  31,  1844,  and  was  dismissed  October  16,  1849. 

One  of  his  parishioners  i:.ere  was  a  lliss  Mary  W.  Lang,  who 
became  his  wife  ITovember  1,  1843.    His  next  settlement  was 
at  C^bot ,  Vermont;      This  -oast  orate  was  from  1849  to  1853. 
From  1853  to  1855  he  was  at  Harnett ,  Vermont ,  and  then  for 
four  years  (1856-60)  he  had  charge  of  the  St.  Francis  College 
at  Richmond,  Canada  East. 

In  1860,  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  at  Polk  City,  ITovember 
15,  of  this  year,  following  J.  II.  Hutting  in  the  pastorate. 
TThen  he  had  been  on  the  ground  for  about  t..reo  months,  he 
sent  in  a  report  (June  1861)  which  is  as  follows: 

"As  I  have  been  in  this  place  but  t:.re  i  months,  I  have 
but  few  incidents  to  communioate.     I  have  usually  preached 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  village,  having  from 
thirty  to  seventy  hearers  in  the  morning  and  afternnon,  and 
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about  a  hundred  in  the  evening.    liany  will  oome  out  then, 
who  for  want  of  good  clothing,  will  not  present  themselves 
in  the  day  time.    I  have  visited  from  house  to  house  ex- 
tensively,  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  community,  and 
to  do  what  good  might  in  this  manner  he  possible. 

"I  have  found  but  about  twenty  families  that  consi- 
der themselves  as  belonging  to  our  denomination,  and  these 
are  widely  scattered.    The  deacon  of  our  church,  of  ten 
members,  is  absent  at  the  Bast,  and  may  remove  his  family 
thither.    Another,  who  might  be  very  useful  is  evidently 
not  heartily  in  sympathy  with  us,  so  that  I  :,ave  next  to 
no  help  from  the  church.     In  my  evening  meetings,  I  can 
only  give  a  lecture  and  go  through  the  usual  accompany- 
ing services.    I  have  found  a  number  of  persons  who  seem- 
ed to  be  pious,  or  who  are  connected  with  o.ker  churches, 
who  will  probably  unite  with  us  soon.     But  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  either  connected  with  no  church,  and 
entirely  reckless  in  principle,  gambling  drinking,  and 
visiting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  disregarding  all  religious 
things,  or  they  are  so  connected  with  flour  or  five  deno- 
minations, as  to  have  little  influence  in  the  community. 
There  is  no  meeting  house  in  the  place.     The  hethodists 
have  the  body  of  one  up,  which  is  under  attachment  for 
debt,  and  which  will  probably  never  be  finished,     m  order 
that  we  may  secure  any  permanent  results,  we  must  build  a 
house,  and  I  am  now  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  this 
object,    There  is  next  to  no  money  in  the  place,  and  the 
people  are  all  poor.     Still,  I  hate  secured  a  subscription 
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of  about  two  hundred  dollars  in  work  and  in  material  for 
the  "building.    As  the  country  is  well  wooded,  and  thero 
are  four  naw-mills  in  the  placje  »  we  can  procure  material 
at  about  half  the  cost  in  most  other  places  in  this 
State.     If  I  can  obtain  $200  more,  we  shall  build  a  small, 
plain  structure,  22  by  56  feet,    i'he  community  are  general- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  we  mast  have  a  good  church  in  or- 
der to  attract  emigrants,  and  secure  temporal  prosperity. 
Eighteen  families  would  probably  have  located  here,  a 
few  months  since,  had  their  been  a  minister  on  the  ground 
and  good  prospects  for  a  church.     It  is  probable  that 
emigration  will  set  strongly  this  way  as  the.  railroad 
approaches,  the  country  being  peculiarly  favorable.  Un- 
less it  should  be  so,  i  see  but  poor  prospects  for  a 
church, :r 

After  a  single  year  of  service  here,  he  took  up  the 
work  at    ,'ilton,  and  was  there  also  only  one  year,  jfron 
this  place,  in  Llarch  of  1863,  he  reports: 

"ITrorn  this  community  (and  our  church  and  congregation 
have  furnished  their  full  share),  there  have  gone  forth 
two  full  companies  of  soldiers  to  the  war.    ?ive  members 
of  the  first  company  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  fifteen  wounded.     Che  charities  of  the  remaining  peo- 
ple have  been  largely  taxed  to  support  widows,  orphans, 
and  dependent  families,  that  have  been  left.    Ajftd  some 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  support  the  gospel  here,  have 
failed,  the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  these  demands, 
not  considering  that  the  gospel  is  the  most  direct  means 
to  do  away  all  evil;  as  it  removes  the  cause. 
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In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  commission,  I  would 
say  that  the  amount  stipulated,  is  certainly  as  much  as  we 
could  reasonably  expect ,  and  more  than  we  deserve.    But  with- 
out it,  we  could  not  proceed  a  single  step  in  our  work  in 
this  place.    I.:y  prayer  is  that  we  may  appreciate  the  bene- 
volence manifested  toward  us,  and  may  feel  our  responsibi- 
lity in  view  of  it.    ?or  if  others  are  time  interested  in 
us,  how  ought  we  to  be  interested  for  ourselves,  and  what 
effort  ought  we  to  put  fort hi 

"I  have  also  to  acknowledge  a  missionary  box  through 
you  from  the  Young  ladies'  Benevolence  Society  of  Vernon, 
Oonn. ,  containing  clothing  according  to  their  estimate, 
about  thirty-four  dollars.    This  was  very  acceptable,  parti- 
cularly now  when  cotton  cloth  is  thirty  cents  a  yard  here, 
and  most  of  the  money  which  we  have  been  depending  upon  to 
purchase  our  winter  clothing  is  not  yet  received." 

Mr.  Cleveland  now  tries  teaching  again  for  a  while,  and 
from  late  in  1862  to  1866,  he  was  professor  of  languages  and 
chaplain  in  the  Western  Union  College  and  Military  Academy 
at  Fulton,  Illinois.    lText  we  find  him  (1867-71)  at  Lawrence, 
Michigan,  acting  pastor  there;  and  in  1871-2,  he  is  at  Ithica. 
While  supplying  these  churches,   (1870-3)  he  was  the  Superin- 
tendent  of  Schools  in  the  county. 

How  he  returns  Bast  again,  and  once  more  (1875-7 ], 
ministers  to  the  people  at  Bath,  N«  H. 

Next  we  find  him  during  a  portion  of  the  year  1877-8, 
out  at  Burlington,  Zansas .    Then  (1879-81),  he  is  at  "Taverly; 
then  at  Dunlap,  in  1882;  and  in  1883,  he  is  at  Diamond  Springs 
and  heading. 
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In  1883,  he  retired  from  all  active  service,  and  moved 
"back  to  Burlington  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there. 

He  had  not  long  to  "wait,    he  died  of  old  age,  September 
29,  1886,  aged  eighty-one  years  nine  months,  and  twenty  days. 

This  good  brother's  life  was  indeed  a  pilgrimage.  It 
was  long,  and  there  were  many  stopping-places.    He  vibrated 
from  the  school  room  to  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  Bast  to 
the  TTest,  and  from  the  ".Test  to  eh  Bast,  and  bach  again  to 
the  T/est .    He  served  in  many  fields. 

His  stay  in  Iowa  was  short,  only  two  years,  but  he  did 
his  work  faithfully,  and  those  two  years  of  service  went 
into  the  making  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Twenty-third  sketch, 

Elias  Clark. 

Elias  Olark  was  born  in  Orange,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1814.     In  early  life,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.    He  studied  at  Yale  and  Union  Colleges,  and  gra- 
duated from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.    He  v;as  ordained 
in  1851.    His  first  parish  was  at  I.Iontpelier ,  Vermont,  later 
he  had  charge  of  a  church  in  Syracuse,  lew  York. 

In  1856  he  was  commissioned  to  go  7est;  and  settled  first 
at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  where  he  organized  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  of  that  place,  now  grown  to  be  a  large  insti- 
tution.   Prom  Rochester,  September  1859,  he  reports: 

"I  have  still  to  report  great  depression  in  pecuniary 
interests,  with  perhaps  lit  Lie  prospects  of  any  considerable 
immediate  change  for  the  better.    The  present  season,  thus 
far,  is  adding  very  little  to  the  population  by  immigration; 
and  it  may  be  the  fact,  that  more  people  are  leaving  the  coun- 
try than  are  coming  into  it.    The  last  two  seasons  having  been, 
unfavorable  for  farm  products,  food,  for  the  last  five  months 
has'  been  very  scanty.    Many  families  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  of  any  kind,  to  make  them 
comfortable.    As  but  little  building  is  going  on,  mechanics, 
who  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  especially 
of  the  towns,  are  probably  suffering  more  than  any  other 
class.    TTork  is  to  be  had  for  a  few  of  them,  at  about  one- 
third  the  compensation  that  was  received  two  years  since;  but 
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the  others  cannot  obtain  it  even  upon  these  terns,    ihe  rail- 
roads which  were  in  process  of  construction,  have  cone  to  a 
stand;  and  there  is  no  certainty  when  they  will  complete  and 
be  brought  into  use.    farmers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  se- 
cure abundant  harvest  the  present  season;  but  many  of  them 
are  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
procure  seed  for  sowing;  and  I  have  heard  of  several  instan- 
ces where  half  of  the  crop  has  been  offered  to  any  person 
who  would  merely  furnish  seed.    The  success  or  failure  of 
the  farmers,  the  present  season,  will  do  much  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  the  state  of  this  country  for  years  in  the 
future . 

"As  a  result  of  present  depressing  realities  and  future 
uncertainties,  religious  interests  suffer.     Several  of  our 
leading  church  members  have  removed  out  of  town  to  their 
farms;  and,  having  no  horses  and  carriages,  they  are  seldom 
able  to  get  to  meeting.     Our  Sabbath  congre gat ions  are  not 
as  large  as  they  were  last  season,  and  the  attendance  upon 
the  Sabbath  school  has  considerably  diminished.    An  excuse 
given  in  behalf  of  children  for  non-attendance  upon  the 
school  (and  even  some  church  members  give  the  sane  reason 
for  not  attending  Sabbath  meetings)  is  that  they  ;.ave  no 
longer  any  suitable  clothing  and  ca,r.not  at  present  procure  it. 

"In  this  state  of  things,  bread  and  clothing  for  the 
body  being  more  valued  than  bread  and  clothing  for  the  soul, 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  would  be  in  favor  of  suspen- 
ding all  attempts  at  maintaining  religious  worship  that  should 
be  attended  with  pecuniary  cost.    But  such  a  course  I  have  no 
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idea  would  receive  the  count anoe  of  the  more  judicious  por- 
tion of  the  people.    At  no  time  lias  there  been  greater  need 
in  this  community  than  there  now  is  that  the  instructions  of 
the  gospel  should  "be  maintained;  for  whatever  the  season  might 
be  for  other  products,  wickedness  would  rapidly  grow,  so  soon 
as  goodness  should  cease  continually  to  be  cultivated." 

Upon  this  report,  the  secretaries  at  lrew  York  are  moved 
to  remark: 

"The  christian  reader  "ill  be  able  to  realize,  from  the 
foregoing  account,  the  great  usefulness  of  a  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  times  like  the  present.     But  the  present  want  at  the 
TJest  is  only  an  exaggerated  illustration  of  what  always  pre- 
vails in  certain  localities,  and  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
a  frontier  life.    Relatively,  a  frontier  must  be  poor.  For, 
however  abundant  the  crops,  everything  except  the  products  of 
the  soil,  is  of  necessity  scarce;  all  kinds  of  work  are  pres- 
sing at  once,  and  in  available  pecuniary  strength,  the  com- 
munity is  very  weak.    As  long  as  our  population  is  advancing 
so  fast,  leaving  a  broad  and  thinly  settled  area  behind  it, 
larger  and  larger  sums  Will  be  needed  in  aid  of  the  feeble 
churches  of  the  remote  Test." 

Mr*  Clark  retired  from  this  field  in  September  of  1860. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  commissioned  for  Bel- 
levue,  Iowa,  and  resigned  in  September  of  1862. 

From  Octobc:  of  1863  to  October  of  1864  he  was  pastor  at 
Ottumwa,  succeeding  Benjamin  A.  Spaulding,  a  mamber  of  the 
Iowa  band  who  was  there  for  twenty  years. 

There  is  no  report  to  the  home  Missionary  from  this  field, 
but  there  is  a  communication  to  the  Iowa  lews-Lett  e::  in  the 
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issue  of  February,  1864.    The  pastor  writes: 

"Religious  influence  is  considerably  reviving  among  our 
people.     In  connection  with  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Llethodists,  we  observed  the  week  of  prayer  most  delightfully 
•and  profitably,    r7e  are  still,  every  evening,  continuing  the 
meeting,    ^e  have  several  cases  of  small  pox,  and  have  had 
at  least  two  deaths  from  it.     It  may  interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  meeting,  as  it  has  already  broken  up  for  the 
present  all  our  schools,  with  a  single  exception.     I  should 
not  regret  if  it  should,  for  the  way  of  the  Lord  seems  to  be 
preparing  for  great  and  good  things  here." 

From  Ottumwa,  Mr,  Olark  went  to  "Jest  Salem,  Wisconsin, 
beginning  there  in  June  of  1865.     In  February,  of  1866,  he 
writes  describing  how  ministers  were  driven  from  pillar  to 
post  from  lack  of  parsonages.     "A  great  evil  to  ministers,1' 
he  says,  "in  these  changeable  western  towns  and  villages 
where  there  are  few  parsonages  and  where  ministers  have  not 
the  means  of  purchasing  houses  for  themselves,  is  a  frequent 
shifting  from  house  to  house,  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Houses  are  generally  for  rent  only  until  they  are  sold.  Wa 
have  suffered  much  by  removals  from  this  cause  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  were  expecting  a  continuance  of  like 
experience . 

"The  house  we  are  living  in — a  good  and  convenient  one , 
was  sold.    The  purchaser  wanted  immediately  to  take  possession. 
llo  other  house  was  to  be  liad,  except  with  the  same  liability 
soon  to  be -palled  to  move  out  of  it.    One  of  our  church  mem- 
bers, seeing  our  predicament,  called,  and  told  us  he  could  not 
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see  us  moving  about  this  way;  that  lie  had,  on  that  day,  bought 
the  house,  and  v;e  need  lose  no  more  sleep  because  we  have  not 
a  house  to  live  in.    May  the  Lord  bless  him;  and  if  any  one 
wants  to  respond  'Amen,'  he  may." 

Mir,  Olark  was  in  •"'est  Salem  only  eighteen  months,  when 
his  work  ended  suddenly  in  his  death. 

A  neighboring  pastor  1T.  C.  0  hap  in  of  La  Grosse  wrote  of 
him  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  February  1867,  as  follows: 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Clark  personally  only  during  the  eight- 
een months  of  his  residence  in  'Jest  Salem.     His  people  there 
became  very  strongly  attached  to  him  and  to  his  excellent  wife, 
who  seemed  to  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  minister. 
His  church  in  ~est  Salem  had  grown  in  numbers  and  in  strength 
during  his  brief  period  of  service.    On  the  last  communion 
Sabbath  before  his  death,  he  baptized  seven  adults  and  re- 
ceived them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

"nr.  Olark  seemed  well  suited  to  the  field  he  was  occu- 
pying.   He  was  faithful  and  earnest  in  his  work.    Y7e  hoped 
that  he  could  continue  long  at  the  post ,  and  see  the  work  of 
God  prosper  yet  more  abundantly  in  his  hands.     But  such  was 
not  the  plan  of  the  haster.    He  fell  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
while  addressing  a  Sabbath  school  convention,  October  18th. 
He  lived  eleven  days,  suffering  much  at  time  unable  save  t 
at  intervals  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  hold  conversation. 
He  expected  death  as  the  near  issue ,  and  anticipated  the 
exit  with  the  calmness  of  a  long-tried  faith.    He  died  on 
Llonday,  October  29,  soon  after  n^on,  ending  thus  the  fifty- 
two  years  of  his  early  life,    .-e  leaves  a  wife  to  whom  lie  was 
...arried  about  ten  years  ago,  and  one  child,  a  daughter." 


Twenty- fourth  sketch, 

Lucius  C.  Rouge. 

Prom  an  obituary  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Cochran,  and 
published  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly  of  January  1867, 
we  cull  the  following: 

"Rev.  Lucius  C.  Rouse  was  the  eldest  child  of  Th.iting  and 
Deborah,   (Bierce)  Rouse,  and  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Lichfield 
county,  Connecticut,  June  25,  1796.     In  this  staid,  moral 
community,  he  was  brought  up,  and  enjoyed  the  ordinary  so- 
cial and  educational  advantages  of  a  Y.evr  England  town.  Be- 
ing even  from  childhood  fond  of  reading,  it  was  his  custom 
to  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  and  rainy  days  in  gaining 
useful  knowledge  .    His  father,  an  intelligent  Christian  far- 
mer, took  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  supply  his  family  with 
reading  matter,  and  there  was  a  town  library,  to  which  he  had 
access;  and  thus  he  had  abundant  supplies,  from  which  to 
derive  much  profit. 

"When  about  fourteen  years  old,  his  father !s  health  fail- 
ing while  he  was  robust  for  his  years,  he  felt  obliged  to  as- 
sume an  unusual  amount  of  care  and  labor;  from  tl:at  time  he 
felt  the  responsibilities  of  life  resting  upon  him.  This 
doubtless  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  character,  developing 
those  traits  in  it — energy,  perseverance,  discernment,  and 
integrity — by  which  he  was  characterised  in  his  maturer  life." 

"Prom  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  taught  school  for 
several  winters,  advancing  his  own  education  at  the  same  time; 
and  he  was  considered  a  successful  teacher." 

"At  the  age  of  twenty- one,  he  was  married  to  hiss  Char- 
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lotte,  daughter  of  3"Jjenezer  and  Sarah  Birdseye,  of  South 
Cornwall,  Conn.;  and  the  union  proved  a  hapjty  one  in  every 
respect.     She  was  a  woman  of  excellent  spirit,  devoutedly 
pious,  and  singularly  conscientious  and  faithful  in  duty. 
She  died  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  I.Larch  IS,  1858,  nineteen  years 
after  their  marriage. 

"From  early  childhood,  l.Ir.  House  had  at  times  "been  thought 
ful  on  religion,  often  praying  earnestly.    When  engaged  in 
teaching,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  pray- 
ing alone  after  his  scholars  were  dismissed.    He  always  had 
a  great  reverance  for  the  word  of  God,  was  strictly  moral, 
attended  public  worship  statedly,  and  was  an  attentive  hear- 
er.    (Here  follows  an  acoount  of  a  special  religious  awaken- 
ing which  came  to  him  somewhat  later  in  life.) 

"In  November,  1852,  he  was  admitted  to  the  church  in 
South  Cornwall.     In  connection  with  his  record  of  this,  he 
says:     'I  early  adopted  the  following  rule.     If  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  any  religious  meeting,  I  will  not  refuse  from 
diffidence,  or  sense  of  disqualification,  but  I  will  pray 
or  exhort  as  God  gives  me  ability. 1 

"After  spending  some  time  in  study  under  the  Rev,  Hr. 
Andrews  of  Cornwall,  he  was  licensed  to  rreach  the  gospel  in 
1855.    After  having  been  in  service  of  the  American  ^ract 
Society  for  four  years,  he  went  to  Chio,  and  1855  he  was  or- 
dained by  Portage  Hresbytery.    JPor  about  twenty  years,  al- 
together, he  was  engaged  as  agent  for  the  American  fJract  So- 
ciety, visiting  the  churches  and  collecting  funds.    After  re- 
moving to  the  ^est,  his  labors  were  in  northern  Ohio,  Michigan, 
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northern  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin;  and  during  all  this  time, 
there  existed  the  most  kind  and  fraternal  feeling  "between  the 
officers  of  that  Society  and  himself.    Por  several  years  he 
had  the  supervision  of  the  colporteurs  cn  this  field,  ffhay 
were  men  of  piety,  ^ero  to  labor  in  the  cause  at  a  very  low 
Salary,  and  generally  were  of  limited  means.     ?or  their  bene- 
fit, by  his  personal  efforts,  he  secured  donations  of  cloth- 
ing from  those  interested  in  the  cause,  which  he  distributed 
among  them  as  occasion  required,  thus  adding  materially  to 
their  own  comfort,  and  that  of  their  families. 

"In  Hay  of  1059,  lir.  house  was  again  married  ,  taking  for 
his  wife  Hiss  Prances  Stead,  at  Detroit,  Ilichigan.    2his  wife 
was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  first ,  as  he  himself  once  said 
to  the  writer. " 

"In  1849,  having  felt  an  increasing  desire  for  some  time 
to  relinquish  his  agency,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  labor 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  IMwar dsburg ,  Cass  county,  l.Iich 
igan.    After  spending  a  few  months  with  them,  he  received  an 
unanimous  call  from  them  to  become  their  pastor.    On  the  four- 
teenth of  June,  the  installation  took  place,  Dr.  Duf field,  of 
Detroit ,  preaching  the  sermon.    During  his  pastorate  there , 
of  nearly  seven  years,  among  the  results  were  two  special  re- 
vivals, by  means  of  which  over  seventy  members  were  added 
to  the  church." 

"In  the  spring  of  1856,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
I'elson,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  four  years,  preaching  to  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  place." 

"Sometime  in  1854,  his  attention  had  been  directed  to 
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the  projected  settlement  of  a  new  town  in  Iowa,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  secure  to  those  who  would  settle  there  the  moral, 
religious,  and  educational  advantages  of  a  ITew  Sngland  com- 
munity.   After  some  correspondence  with  individuals  on  the 
spot,  he  purchased  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  removed  with  the  family  to  Grinnell.    Although  from 
that  time  he  felt  that  his  public  life  was  ended,  still,  hav- 
ing a  heart  to  do  good,  he  found  great  satisfaction  in  preach- 
ing as  opportunity  offered,  and  for  some  time  supplied  the 
people  in  Chester,  six  miles  from  his  home.    Mma  he  continued 
to  labor  until  increasing  feebleness  constrained  him  to  cease. 

"The  writer  of  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  servant  of 
Christ  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  C-rinnell  somewhat  over 
three  years  before  his  death.    While  a  student ,  he  had  keen 
him  at  different  times  between  1837  and  1841,  then  full  of 
vigor  and  activity;  but  he  ..ad  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
him.    But  the  impressions  then  received  were  all  strongly  in 
his  favor,  and  prepared  the  way  for  friendly  and  happy  re- 
lations with  him  here.    And  such  indeed  were  those  between 
us.    though  our  intercourse  was  freouent,  and  our  conversations 
numerous  and  often  quite  lengthy,  and  about  a  great  variety 
of  matters,  doctrinal  and  practical,  he  was  invariably  genial, 
courteous,  brotherly,  and  kind,  and  never  uttered  a  word  has- 
ty or  fitted  to  give  offense  or  to  leave  a  wound.     In  short, 
he  was  eminently  a  true  christian  gentleman;  for  such  was  his 
bearing  to  all.    his  conversation  was  ever  with  grace,  sea- 
soned with  salt.    His  mind  was  naturally  strong  and  clear;  and 
although  lacking  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  and  theological 
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education,  it  was  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  few  excelled  him 
in  theological  discrimination  and  comprehension.     3ut  his  chief 
characteristic  was  a  remarkable  common  sense  and  practical 
judgment.    His  large  intercourse  with  men,  over  so  vast  a 
field,  gave  him  a  quick  and  piercing  insight  into  their  cha- 
recters,  motives  and  tendencies,  so  he  seldom  judged  amiss 
of  them;  and,  as  he  had  no  misanthrophy  or  cynical  sourness 
in  his  spirit,  the  result  was  that  he  v/as  trul  and  uncom- 
monly wise  in  his  judgments.    Of  course,  his  rich  knowledge 
of  God's  word  was  one  chief  factor  in  producing  this  result. 
Every  person  and  matter  were  viewed,  measured,  and  decided 
upon  by  him  under  its  transcendent  light. 

"At  an  early  stage  in  the  temperance  reformation,  having 
carefully  considered  the  matter,  he  fully  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate;  and 
to  this  he  strongly  adhered  through  all  his  subsequent  life." 

"Of  course,  he  was  a  genuine  patriot,  and  when  the  great 
rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  thoroughly  ready  to  stand  in  his 
lot.    he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  youngest  son,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  at  the  time,  to  go  in  the  hundred  days'  service 
as  due  to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country,    he  was  spared 
the  trial  of  losing  him.     So  has  he  beon  ready  for  every  good 
word  and  work." 

"As  to  his  religious  character,  it  was  straightf orward  and 
consistent.     In  a  record  written  in  1844,  he  says:     'Tnile  I 
have  seen  and  felt  much  of  the  depravity  of  my  own  heart,  I 
can  truly  say  that  my  hopes  have  be  n  founded  onthe  Rock  of 
Ages,  not  upon  my  own  works;  and  while  I  have  been  tossed  about 
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my  hope  has  never  been  shaken.    Light,  more  or  less,  has  ever 
Shown  in  my  path.    My  joys  have  never  "been  great,  nor  my 
despondency  deep.'     -?our  days  "before  he  died,  at  the  reouest 
of  the  writer,  he  distinctly  stated  what  his  religious  ex- 
perience had  been  and  was.    She  above  would  express  its  ge- 
neral character;  but  he  added:     'I  have  been  no  hypocrite. 
In  the  words  of  the  psalmist ,  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the 
lord,  and  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  G-od.     I  have 
lived  by  faith,  and  my  trust  is  in  Christ!  1 

"It  was  not  then  anticipated  by  himself  or  anyone,  that 
he  would  de-part  as  soon  as  ho  did,  or  even  for  some  weeks. 
But  when  it  was  evident  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  he  was  not 
in  any  degree  amazed,    he  expressed  some  fear  of  the  pain  of 
the  passing;  but,  said  'I  have  no  other  fear;  for  I  know  in 
whom  I  believe.'     But  without  any  struggle,  and  fully  ration- 
al to  the  last,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards ,  lie  fell  asleep. 
He  died  on  Thursday  evening,  September  G,  1865,  at  a  quarter 
past  ten  o'clock,  having  lived  on  earth  seventy  years,  two 
months  and  twelve  days." 

"To  his  numerous  acquaintances  in  the  ministry,  and  among 
the  poeple ,  in  so  large  a  portion  of  our  country,  this  sketch 
of  his  life,  and  account  of  his  death,  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
suggestions  and  to  recall  memories  of  great  interest  and 
importance • " 
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Twenty- fifth  sketch, 

George  Thatcher. 

George  Thatcher,  son  of  Peter  and  Anns  (Parks)  Thatcher, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  25,  1817.    Ee  studied 
at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  Hartford,  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1840,  and  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1843. 

Eis  first  pastorate ,  beginning  in  June  of  1845  and  ending 
in  January  of  1848,  was  at  Derby,  Connecticut . 

Ee  was  installed  at  Nantucket,  Ilassachusetts ,  ITovember 
14,  1848,  and  dismissed  Lay  14,  1850. 

Again  he  was  installed  hay  26,  1850  ver  the  Allen  Street 
Presbyterian  dhurch,  Few  York  City,  and  was  dismissed  October 
9,  1854. 

Still  again,  November  16,  1854,  ho  was  installed  at  "rest 
Lleriden,  Connecticut,  and  dismissed  September  18,  1860. 

Ee  resigned  at  Yest  lleriden  to  accept  a  call  to  Keokuk, 
Iowa.     The  call  was  voted  by  the  church  August  27,  1860.  Eis 
letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  September  25,    Ee  began  at 
Keokuk,  October  30.    His  pastorate  here  covered  a  period  of 
six  years  and  seven  months. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  pastorate  are  noted  in  the 
News-Letter.    The  first  item  may  be  found  in  October  of  1865 
The  quotation  is  as  follows: 

"The  church  at  Keokuk  has  improved  the  summer  vacation  and 
the  absence  of  their  pastor  by  enlarging  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing their  house  of  worship.    Brother  Thatcher  returned  from 
the  East  about  the  first  of  September,  and  has  resumed  his 
work  with  fresh  vigor." 
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In  November  of  1865,  hr.  Thatcher  writes  to  the  News- Let  - 
ter  as  follows:  "The  addition  to  our  chapel  has  cost  about 
$8000.  It  is  a  most  admirable  improvement  in  the  judgment  of 
all.  Several  of  our  families  have  left  the  city,  but  I  think 
their  places  are  already  more  than  filled.  Our  audiences  are 
larger  than  ever,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  knoT7  that 
we  have  more  room  than  before." 

"A  third  item  appears  in  October  of  1666,  as  follows: 
"Rev.  George  Thatcher  -.as  returned  to  his  people  after  a  va- 
cation of  two  months,  spent  in  a  carriage  journey  with  I.Irs. 
Thatcher  from  Keokuk  to  Ripon,  ".Vis  eons  in,  and  bach,  a  distance 
of  about  eight  hundred  miles,    hev.  h.  "7.  Cook  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Ripon  is  a  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Thatcher 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  a  visit  of  three  or  four  weeks." 

A  fourth  item  found  in  the  Lay  issue  of  1867  is  as 
follows : 

"Rev.  George  Thatcher  was  formally  dismissed  from  his 
charge  at  Keokuk  by  advice  of  a  council  April  8th.    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  the  Council:     The  council  expressed 
their  deep  regret  in  parting  with  a  brother  so  highly  esteem- 
ed and  loved;  they  bear  full  testimony  to  his  able,  faithful, 
and  successful  ministrations  to  the  church  and  people j  their 
prayers  and  best  wishes  will  follow  him,  and  they  most  cor- 
dially commend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  our  lord  Jesus  Christ ,  wherever  Cod  in  his  pro- 
vidence shall  call  him  to  labor.'' 

Ihe  editors  go  on  to  say,  "77e  understand  that  we  were  mis- 
taken in  our  statement  last  month  that  Brother  That oher1 8  re- 
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quest  for  dismission  was  based  on  the  state  of  his  health.  In 
a  note  just  received  from  him  he  says:     'I  am  off  for  Europe, 
Asia,  etc.    '.Till  sail  from  New  York,  hay  11th,  for  Glasgow, 
in  the  steamer,  Caledonia.'    May  God  preserve  e,nd  bless  our 
friend  and  brother  in  his  far  journeyings ,  and  in  due  time 
return  him  to  his  native  land  for  many  years  of  successful 
labor  in  his  chosen  work." 

In  January  of  1912,  I.liss  Mary  Collins,  writing  to  me,  re- 
specting "Pilgrims  of  Iowa"  says:     "The  booh  is  very  satis- 
factory; not  only  well  written  and  most  interesting,  out  not 
over-drawn.     I  could  wish  that  of  some  of  the  early  heroes 
more  might  have  been  said.    ?or  instance,  .lev.  George  That- 
cher and  his  wife  were  most  earnest,  cultivated,  christians, 
but  were  as  brave  and  strong-hearted  as  anyone  can  find  any- 
where in  this  great  christian  field.    Then  they  came  from 
their  Sasternhome ,  both  were  so  homesick  that  as  they  un- 
boxed their  goods  all  boxes,  nails  and  covers,  were  carefully 
saved  for  the  return  trip  to  the  dear  old  Connecticut  not 
far  future  day.    Spring  time  came,  and  then  $£r,  Thatcher  -vent 
to  a  State  Association.    TJhen  he  returned,  he  said  to  his 
wife:     'Uary,  we  will  burn  the  boxes.1     He  had  met  the  Iowa 
Band,  he  had  seen  the  bravo  men  and  women  trying  to  build  up 
the  new  state  for  Christ  and  his  loyal  heart  grew  fonder. 
They  remained  and  the  work  they  accomplished  in  Keokuk  still 
goes  on.    he  was  loyal  to  God,  and  loyal  to  his  country. 
The  days  between  1860  and  1865  were  trying  days  here.  Once 
when  LIr.  Thatcher,  who  lived  in  a  double  house,  when  a  great 
victory  was  heralded,  ran  up  a  flag  on  his  side  of  the  house. 
A  Southern  sympathizer  lived  on  the  other  side,  and  owned  the 
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house.    He  pulled,  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes.    Mr,  Thatcher 
a  second  time  ran  them  up,  and  a  second  time  they  were  pulled 
down.    Keokuk  being  a  Hospital  Post,  and  also  a  retreating  point 
was  full  of  soldiers.    By  the  time  that  'Old  Glory'  had  twice 
been  pulled  down,  hundreds  of  soldiers  had  gathered  and  told 
Ilr.  Thatcher  to  run  up  his  flag,  and  it  would  ho/ve  gone  hard 
with  the  man  had  he  again  lowered  it.    But  he  did  not, 

'All  day  long  it  rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well.'" 

Ee  closed  his  pastorate  at  Keokuk,  April  28,  1867.  After 
closing  his  work  at  Keokuk,  he  spent  a  number  of  months  in 
ISuropean  travel.    From  hay  to  October  of  1868,  he  supplied  the 
ilercer  Street  church  in  hew  York  city. 

Ee  then  returned  to  Iowa,  and  from  October  of  1868  to 
I.Iarch  of  1871,  he  was  pastor  at  'Taterloo.    he  was  then  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  occupied 
this  honored  position  from  April  of  1871  to  June  of  1877. 

Just  after  he  had  gone  to  the  University,  Iowa  College 
decorated  him  With  a  Doctor  or  Divinity.    Prom  September  of 
1877  to  Mar oh  of  1878,  Dr.  Thatcher  supplied  the  Congregation- 
al church  at  Iowa  City. 

In  writing  of  Br*  Thatcher's  presidency  of  the  University 
^resident  J.  I.  Packai?d,  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol  1/  Said: 

"George  Thatcher,  B.  B.  assumed  the  presidency,  coming 
directly  from  pastoral  work  with  little  preliminary  training 
for  the  work  he  undertook.    Jeculiarly  sensitive  in  his  nature, 
with  high  ideals  regarding  his  office,  Br.  Thatcher  did  not 
find  discipline  an  easy  task,    his  high  attainments  in  schol- 
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arship  gave  him  poWer  as  an  instructor.    Hia    -oalth  yielded 
all  too  quickly  to  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and  after  six 
years'  service,  he  resigned,    he  lived  a  victim  of  disease 
but  a  short  time  after  his  resignation. ,T 

There  was  only  a  brief  twilight  between  the  day  and  the 
night,  and  the  eternal  day  for  Dr.  Thatcher.    He  gave  up 
his  work  in  Iowa  in  September  of  1878.     he  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood  to  die.    The  end  came  almost  at  once, 
he  died  of  disease  of  the  brain  and  heart,    December  27th  of 
this  same  year,  1878,  aged  sixty-one  years,  five  months,  and 
three  days. 

He  was  twice  married.     In  April  of  1844,  he  married 
Sarah  M.  Smith,  of  South  Britain,  Connecticut.     She  died 
July  12,  1850.    August  27,  1851,  he  married  her  sister,  I.Iisrj 
IJary  Shipman  Smith.    Eis  three  children  passed  on  before 
their  father. 

Dr.  Thatcher's  literary  productions  were  fen.    Two  of 
his  sermons  on  John  Drown  preached  at  heriden  Were  published. 
A  sermon  of  his  on  "ITo  fellowship  with  slavery,"  preached  at 
Keokuk  was  published;  as  was  also  his   'Inaugural  Address"  at 
Iowa  City  in  1871. 

Brother  I.I.  X.  Cross  wrote  Dr.  Thatchers  obituary  for 
our  State  I.Iinutes.     It  was,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

"Dr-.  Thatcher  was  a  strong  man  every  way.    His  powerful 
physical  frame  was  matched  with  a  strong  intellect,  strong 
moral  and  social  qualities,  strong  passions,  and  a  strong- 
will .     Such  a  man  has,  of  necessity,,  great  internal  conflicts, 
and  rarely  escapes  sharp  conflicts  with  his  fellows.  Yet, 
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With  all  these  strong  positive  qualities,  Dr.  Thatcher  po- 
ssessed very  gentle  and  charming  traits.    He  bore,  at  times, 
the  aspect  of  great  severity  of  judgment.    Hi  was  mightily 
indignant  with  shame  of  every  sort,  especially  in  the  ministry 
and  in  the  churches,    his  theology  and  his  preaching  were 
strictly  orthodox  and  evangelical,  and  he  had  little  patience 
with  theological  f ree-thinhers  and  ministerial  empirics. 
He  asserted  his  own  Views  fearlessly  and  confidently,  "but  he 
could  also,  when  convinced  that  he  was  wrong,  make  a  humble 
confession,  and  say  very  hard  things  to  himself.    The  writer 
well  remembers  an  occasion  when  ,  having  spoken  with  some 
lack  of  gentleness  and  courtesy  at  the  table  of  a  mutual 
friend,  he,  with  utmost  frankness  and  self-condemantion, 
apoligized  the  next  morning,  to  the  one  of  whom  he  had  spo- 
ken unkindly,  and  a  warm  personal  friendship  existed  between 
them  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

"Dr.  "hatcher  was  a  great  sufferer  for  many  years,  not 
only  from  his  own  ill  health,  but  from  the  afflictions  that 
befell  him  in  the  early  death  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
death  of  his  daughter  in  I860  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
was  a  stroke  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.     So  over- 
whelming was  the  thought  of  it  at  times,  for  years  after- 
ward, that  he  could  scarcely  lie  in  his  bed  at  night,  and 
both  himself  and  hif  wife  were  so  deeply  moved  by  brooding 
over  their  loss,  that  they  were  often  obliged  to  'remand' 
the  dark  dispensation, 

"'For  calmer  hours  to  memory's  darkest  hold.'" 

"Dr.  Thathchcr  love  the  worife  of  the  ministry  and  the 
brethren  of  the  Iowa  State  Association,  and  it  cost  him  a 
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struggle  to  sever  his  connection  with  it  and  them  for  the 
position  to  which  he  was  called  as  president  of  the  State 
University  of  the  year  1871.     I  have  heard  him  say,  with 
deep  emotion,  at  our  annual  gatherings,  that  he  did  not  envy 
the  most  brilliant  orators  and  statesmen  half  as  much  as  he 
did  the  pioneer  brethren  of  this  association,  who  with  pray- 
er and  toil  and  sacrifice,  layed  the  foundation  of  the  3on- 
gregational  churches  of  Iowa. 

"President  Thatcher  has  had  his  faults,  and  nobody  so  well 
knew  it  as  himself  and  those  v;ho  loved  him  most;  but  he  had 
also  rarely  excellent  qualities,  best  known  to  those  whom  he 
loved  and  trusted  most  unreservedly.     It  was  an  impressive 
scene  when  he  was  borne  tenderly  to  his  last  resting  place 
in  his  native  city,  by  the  four  sons  of  his  elder  brother, 
„rof.  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College." 
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Twenty- sixth  sketch, 

William  W.  Allen. 

There  is  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Allen  in  the  Iowa  News- 
Letter  of  July  1864  by  Julius  A.  Reed,  Which  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  71111 am  7.  Allen,  the  son  of  Jonathan  0.  and  Har- 
riet J.   (7ilson)  Allen,  natives  of  Test  Sjock  Bridge,  Mass*, 
was  horn  at  Canaan,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  February  6, 
1829,  and  was  married  to  Cornelia  D.  Idles,  of  Rennsalaer- 
ville ,  New  York,  September  18,  1855.    He  was  graduated  at 
Tilliarns  College,  August  1849,  and  at  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  in  1855.    He  was  licensed  by  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  his  native  town,  September  16,  1855,  and  was  ordained  by 
Council  at  Sandlake ,  New  York,  January  8,  1856,  Rev.  7.  Hague, 
D.  D. ,  preaching  the  sermon. 

"Mr.  Allen  was  excluded  from  the  Baptist  body  on  account 
of  his  renouncing  'close  communion'.    He  joined  the  Congre- 
gationalists  in  1860,  and  has  labored  as  a  Home  Missionary 
at  Iowa  City  from  August  20,  1860,  till  August  20,  1863,  and 
at  Council  Bluffs  since  October  25,  1863.     In  1860,  he  -pub- 
lished his  sermon  on  JThe  Sin  of  Covetousness .  "r 

This  little  sketch  may  be  supplemented  by  these  addition- 
al items.    At  Iowa  City,  he  was  a  home  missionary,  but  none 
of  his  reports  were  published.    But  in  the  News-Letter  of 
September  1862,  we  find  the  following  record: 

"Rev.  W.  W,  Allen,  of  Iowa  City,  gave  an  address  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  connection  with  the  celebration  at  ^estern 
and  Shueyville,  Linn  County.    The  local  papers  of  the  place 
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says  of  it: 

"'Mr.  Allen  is  up  with  the  tines.     He  is  not  like  some 
of  our  professed.  Union  men,  plodding  along  six  months  he- 
hind  what  is  going  on,  "but  is  right  up  to  the  time.     ~e  have 
no  space  to  speak  at  length  of  his  address.    Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  sentiments  advanced  wore  noble,  patriotic,  and 
timely,  delivered  in  an  earnest,  eloquent  manner.1" 

From  his  Council  Bluffs  field,  in  June  of  1864,  he 
reports  to  the  Home  Missionary  as  follows: 

"At  the  time  of  my  coming  here,  the  church  had  been  with- 
out a  pastor  nearly  a  year,  and  several  of  its  members  and 
families  had  joined  other  congregations,  leaving  but  a  mere 
handful  of  regular  attendants,  and  only  seven  actual  resident 
members  of  the  church,  of  whom  only  three  were  men.  These, 
however,  have  all  proved  active,  energetic,  and  intelligent 
helpers,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as 
represented  in  this  church.    Our  number  of  church  members  is 
now  ten,  and  of  the  Congregation  about  fifty.    There  are 
several  families  in  regular  attendance ,  of  whom  none  are  as 
yet  members  of  the  church.     Some  of  the  most  successful  mer- 
chants of  tlie  place  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  and  regular  attendants. 

"We  have  a  Sabbath  School  of  about  sixty-five  scholars 
and  teachers,  and  have  recently  raised  twenty-one  dollars  for 
a  new  library.    Tie  have  a  comfortable  little  brick  church, 
suitable  for  present  wants,  well  warmed  by  two  stoves,  and 
supplied  with  a  bell,  the  gift  of  some  friends  in  .Boston. 
Besides  our  own,  there  are  three  other  American  protestant 
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churches,  a  Presbyterian  (Old  School)  an  Episcopal,  and  a 
kethodist  church  having  in  attendance,  in  all,  of  not  over 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.    Besides  these, 
there  are  a  Catholic  and  two  German  xkrotestant  churches. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  two  thousand 
five  hundred. 

"I  have  preached,  since  I  came  here,  twice  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  am  at  present  superintending  the  Sabbath  school  in  the 
absence  of  two  of  our  efficient  men,  one  of  whom,  the  super- 
intendent elect,  has  gone  East  to  seek  health,  and  the  other 
to  Des  Iloines  as  State  Senator.    3esides  this,  I  lecttire 
every  Wednesday  evening.     I  have  called  on  and  visited  all 
the  families  of  the  congregation,  and  am  extending  my  ac- 
quaintance in  the  town.    Eext  Sabbath,  I  expect  to  exchange 
with  Brother  Gaylord,  of  Omaha,  which  is  four  miles  directly 
west  of  here,  across  the  I.Iissouri,  and  in  full  view. 

"Some  particulars  in  regard  to  the  character  and  the 
growth  of  this  place  and  community,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
Council  Bluffs  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ikssouri, 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  river,  or  from  the  pre- 
sent channel  of  the  river,  and  was  at  first  called  Xanes- 
ville--the  original  Council  Bluffs  being  somewhat  higher  up 
onto  the  other  side.     It  was  first  settled  by  kormons ,  the 
rear  guard  and  stragglers  of  the  mighty  emigration  to  Salt 
Lake  in  1847.     It  consisted  and  still  consists  in  part  of  a 
long  street  of  small  cabins  and  log  houses,  winding  down 
between  the  hills  or  bluffs  (which  first  gave  it  its  name) 
which  are  here  about  150  or  200  hundred  foet  high,  to  where 
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the  ground  opens  upon  the  great  plain  or  "bottom '  of  the 
Missouri — in  this  place,  and  for  twenty  miles  above  and  be- 
low, four  miles  in  width,  with  the  river  winding  along  its 
western  border,  a  narrow,  muddy  oanal ,  without  trees  or 
other  objects  on  its  banks.    This  was  the  town  in  1850  and  1851. 

".it  that  time,  the  great  California  emigration  across  the 
plains  commenced,  which  was  the  second  epoch  in  its  growth. 
So  fast  and  so  furious  was  the  rush  of  business,  at  that  time, 
that  merchants  worked  night  and  day,  throwing  themselves 
down  upon  a  coffee  sack,  for  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  selling 
goods  seven  days  in  the  week.     Instead  of  going  out  into  the 
streets  to  solicit  custom,  as  has  since  been  the  case,  men 
would  enter  their  stores,  and  thrusting  a  twenty  dollar  gold 
piece  across  the  counter,  beg  and  implore  them  to  fill  out 
their  bills  speedily.    Then,  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the 
trowal  might  be  heard  all  day  Sunday,  and  large  brick  blocks 
went  up,  Avith  no  rest  or  intermission  of  labor.    Liquor  flow- 
ed freely  and  whisky  was  kept — as  it  is  still — in  many  of 
the  stores  free  for  all  hands. 

"Under  such  influences  the  Congregational  church  was 
started  here.    Perhaps  I  shoud  rather  say,  a  little  later  than 
this,  when  the  town  had  begun  to  build  upk  and  e:rt ended  at 
its  lowere  end,  and  had  attained  nearly  its  present  shape." 

"A  square  was  laid  out  along  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  some 
trees  planted,  and  a  few  fine  dwelling  houses  erected  around 
it.    Llore  have  since  been  built;  so  that,  from  the  Window  at 
which  I  write  looking  out  over  the  roofs  below  me  on  the  plain, 
the  town  presents  the  appearance  of  quite  a  well-built  place , 
of  good  substantial  houses.    Other  houses  and  streets  fill  the 
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the  various  side  glens  and.  openings  among  the  hills,  which 
head  dovm  into  the  main  street,  and  altogether  make  up  quite 
a  little  "beginning  of  a  city.    The  pork  packing  "business, 
flouring,  and  the  emigrants,  trade,  are  the  principal  sources 
of  r;ealth.     1'here  is,  "besides,  a  large  country  trade,  and  I 
should  add  that  there  ^re  some  wagon  shops,  and  other  small 
manufacturing  establishments.    The  location  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  here,  is  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  great  increase 
and  prosperity.    Omaha,  of  course,  gets  the  lion's  share  of 
the  "benefit,  "but  Council  Bluffs  Will,  no  doubt,  enjoy  a  large 
portion  of  it;  for  the  farming  community  is  mostly  on  this 
side,  and  Cmaha,  itself,  is  supplied  from  this  side  more  than 
from  the  other.    A  great  lack  in  both  places  is  timber;  a 
difficulty  which  will  be  partially  remedied  when  the  railroad 
is  built,  for  there  are  coal  fields  both  east  and  west  net 
far  off.    *7ood  has  sold  during  the  cold  weather  as  high  as 
fifteen  dollars  per  cord,    the  character  of  the  place  is  es- 
sentially Californian.    Gold  is  the  crop;  and  Pike's  Peak, 
Salt  Lake,  and  California  are  the  sources  from  which  our 
prosperity  comes.    *7e  are  on  the  backbone  of  the  continent, 
inclining  toward  the  Test.    The  setting,  not  the  rising  3un, 
is  the  object  of  our  regard. 

"It  is  not  strange  therefore,  that  the  citizens  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  should  feel  themselves  in  the  center  of  the  world. 
The  same  fashions  prevail  here  as  in  other  places.    A  rather 
unusual  buoyancy,  Enterprise,  and  briskness,  characterize  the 
mercantile  population  of  the  town;  while  at  the  same  tine,  the 
rough,  shaggy  horseman,  the  long  strings  of  cattle,  the  can- 
vas-covered wagons,  and  the  general  uncouthness  of  many  of  the 
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inhabitants,  show  that  we  are  in  a  frontier  town.    The  diffi- 
culty of  crossing  the  Missouri,  renders  communication  between 
this  and  Omaha,  not  very  frequent,  though  we  are  "but  four  ./dies 
apart,  and  in  full  view  of  each  other,  over  a  perfectly  level 
plain.    At  present  the  ice  makes  a  smooth  and  safe  bridge. 

"Having  wearied  your  patience  with  this  long  and  perhaps 
to  you  unnecessary  description,  I  will  only  add,  that  there 
seems,  here,  an  opening  for  usefulness,  the  harvest  being  com- 
paratively great,  and  the  laborers  few.    But  how  to  roach 
that  class  of  people  from  whom  growth  ought  to  cone,  the  class 
that  most  need  the  influences  of  religion,  is  a  problem  of  no 
small  interest.    2 he  class  that  at  present  supports  the  va- 
rious churches  is  very  limited;  consisting  mainly  of  Eastern 
people  who  are  engaged  in  business  here,  and  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  church.    Tot  all  of  these  attend  regu- 
larly, however;  and  there  are  many  others  "who  never  attend 
at  all." 

There  is  also  an  item  respecting  hr.  Allen  in  the  l~ews- 
Letter  for  November  1865  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Rev.  TC.  Allen,  of 
Fort  Kearney,  proves  to  have  been  premature;  and  ire  are  hap- 
py to  learn  that  our  brother  has  reached  Council  Bluffs  with 
improved  health.    An  advertisement  of  his  furniture,  horses, 
tec,  in  the  Council  Bluffs  papers,  indicates  his  speedy 
remuval  from  that  place . " 

Of  Llr.  Allen's  pastorate  in  Council  Bluffs,  Hon.  IT.  P. 
Dodge,  in  his  semi-centennial  history  of  the  church  said: 

"In  October  of  1865,  ivev.  IT*  W«  Allen,  from  the  state 
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of  ITew  York,  with  a  cultured  young  wife,  faithful  and  true, 
oame  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church.    Lis  spiritual  and  men- 
tal qualities  with  pleasing  address,  seemed  to  hold  before 
his  a  life  of  marked  usefulness.    His  health,  which  was  im- 
paired, was  not  improved,  as  hoped  by  the  change  of  climate, 
and  when  he  became  too  week  to  preach,  he  returned  to  his 
New  York  home,  where  in  a  short  time  he  died,    his  pastorate 
lasted  nearly  two  years." 

Ur.  Allen  died  Hovember  27,  1867,  only  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.    He  had  only  tenyears  of  pastoral  service. 
Four  of  these  ge  gave  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  for 
something  over  five  years,  he  was  with  us;  and  these  years 
he  gave  to  Iowa, 

.  In  his  brief  day  of  life,  he  did  a  full  day's  work. 
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Twenty-seventh  sketch, 

Thomas  E.  Hoberts. 

The  sketch  of  this  man  is  of  no  special  significance 
in  our  Iowa  Annals.    There  is  no  record  in  our  Congregation- 
al Quarterly  or  Year  Book  of  his  "birth  or  death. 

He  first  appears  as  a  home  missionary  at  Earkhamsted, 
Connecticut,  commissioned,  Kay  1,  1858. 

January  1st,  of  1860,  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at 
TTinslow,  Maine,  out  six  months  later-- July  26,  1860--he  was 
commissioned  for  Jtittson,  of  the  same  state. 

The  next  year  we  find  him  out  in  Iowa,  commissioned 
Feb.  9,  1861  for  Oskaloosa.    He  was  ordained  at  Oskaloosa, 
March  28,  1861.    His  commission  for  this  field  #68  not  re- 
newed. .  His  name  did  not  appear  in  the  States  Minutes  for 
1862. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly  locates  him  in  1864  at 
Troy,  ITew  York;  in  1868,  at  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire;  and  in 
1877  at  Keene,  ITew  Hampshire.   .It  is  evident  from  the  re- 
cords that  he  had  many  years  of  residence  in  this  place. 

The  name  was  carried  in  -the  Quarterly  and  Year  Book  up 
till  1883,  and  then  dropped.     There  is  no  record  of  His  death. 
So  far  as  the  records  show  in  Iowa  he  was  only  a  passing  sha- 
dow.   How  the  Lord  reckoned  his  service  here,  we  know  not  now, 
but  we  may  know  hereafter. 
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Twenty- eighth  sketch, 

Samuel  P.  Sloan, 

Samuel  Pangborn  Sloan,  son  of  James  and  Kancy  (Pangborn) 
Sloan,  v/as  born  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  his  father's  farm 
not  being  at  that  time  with  the  limits  of  any  incorporate 
town.    From  the  obituary  sketch  of  Mr  .  Sloan,  v/ritten  by 
Jesse  Guernsey  and  published  in  the  Gongregational  ..uarterly 
for  the  year  1873,  we  copy  the  following: 

"Here  the  days  of  Ms  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed,  un- 
til about  eight  eenyeartr  of  age,  he  entered  an  academy  at 
South  Salem  in  his  native  state,    he  early  developed  to  an 
unusual  degree  both  taste  and  talent  for  public  speaking. 
In  his  school  days  his  voice  was  habitually  heard  in  the 
lyceums  fo  the  region,  in  popular  debate.     The  temperance 
question  being  at  that  time  prominently  before  the  people 
of  his  neighborhood,  he  advocated  the  principle  and  practice 
of  total  abstinence  with  all  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  boy  nature,  and  was  often  invited  to  lecture  in  the 
surrounding  school  houses  and  villages.    On  several  occasions, 
he  delivered  Fourth  of  July  orations  to  large  assemblies 
gathered  from  several  counties.    He  spent  two  years  at  Salem 
Academy,  teaching  during  the  winter  months  to  earn  the  means 
of  support  while  prosecuting  his  studies.    He  then  went  to 
Delaware  College,  De lav/are ,  Ohio,  where  he    remained  one  year. 
In  both  of  these  institutions,  he  was  an  earnest,  painstaking 
student,  making  the  most  of  his  hard-earned  opportunities, 
and  was  heldin  high  esteem  by  teachers  and  fellow  pupils. 
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In  the  spring  of  1850,  after  his  year  of  college  IJr.  Sloan 
accompanied  an  elder  brother  and  nis  family  to  Minnesota. 
Writing  from  St.  Paul  to  a  friend,  he  said:     'I  desire  to  be 
great.    But  understand  what  I  mean  by  greatness --great  only 
as  I  am  good.1     In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  his  whole 
career  seems  to  have  been  shaped.     'Great  only  as  I  am  good,' 
this  was  the  law  of  his  ambition  to  his  life's  end.  Retiirn- 
ing  to  Ohio  in  the  fall,  lie  began  in  a  desultory  way,  to  stu- 
dy theology.     Che  Rev.  Emilias  Grand  Girard  supplying  him 
with  the  necessary  books.     In  the  following  year  he  removed 
7/ith  his  father's  family  to  ..ockford,  Illinois,    here  he  first 
came  in  contact  with  Gongregationalism.     The  writer  well  re- 
members with  what  hearty  earnestness  he  used  to  say,  alluding 
to  this  fact,  that  he  had  no  sooner  comprehended  the  system, 
than  he  said  himself,  'This  is  the  polity  for  me.'    Ever  af- 
ter though  far  from  any  sectarian  narrowness ,  he  was  a  de- 
cided Congregat ionalist .    Ee  united  with  the  l-'irst  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Rockford,  and  for  several  months,  continued 
his  reading  and  study  of  theology,  aided  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter, 
who  sustained  to  him  the  double  relation  of  pastor  and  theo- 
logical instructor. 

"In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  went  to  Ls.ne  Seminary,  where 
he  remained  till  the  completion  of  his  theological  course. 
IT  will  be  noticed  that  Ilr.  Sloan  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  what  is  known  as  a  regular  collegiate  education;  but  so 
well  did  he  use  such  early  opportunities  as  he  did  enjoy,  and 
so  thorough  and  comprehensive  a  student  was  he  in  his  subse- 
quent professional  life,  that,  in  the  e^ctent  and  aocuracy  of 
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his  scholarship,  he  v/as  in  advance  of  multitudes  who  have 
received  a  collegiate  diploma. 

"On  leaving  the  seminary,  he  was  urged  to  take  charge  of 
the  Pilgrim  Church  in  Cincinnati.    He  also  received  a  call 
to  the  then  home  missionary  church  in  TTinnebago ,  Illinois. 
In  a  letter  '.vritten  at  this  time  to  the  accomplished  lady  who 
subsequently  became  his  wife  ,  and  who  iras  his  beloved  and  ef- 
ficient helper  in  all  his  ministry,  he  said,   'It  will  not  do 
for  us  to  pray  the  Lord  to  send  us  where  hewants  us  to  go,  and 
then  consult  our  own  convenience  and  go  where  wo  ^lease.  I 
ought  to  be  willing  to  stay  in  Cincinnati,  or  go    to  ^inne- 
bago,  or  anywhere ,  where  the  spirit  and  providence  of  God 
call.'    ICnowing  the  great  need  of  laborers  in  the  7est,  his 
heart  turned  thitherward,  and  he  believed  its  promptings  and 
the  voice  of  providence  were  in  harmony.    Accordingly,  he 
came  to  linnebago,  July  1,  1854,  and  was' ordained  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry,  November  14,  of  that  year.    Cn  the  17th  of 
August,  1856,  he  v/as  instslled  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
also  married,  the  same  day,  to  Hiss  Susan  Largueritte  Grand 
Girard,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  a  familiar  acquaintance  from 
childhood,  and  who  in  deepest  sorrow,  survived  him.  During 
his  Winnebago  pastorate,  his  church  became  self-sustaining, 
and  was  relieved  of  an  embarrassing  debt  incurred  in  build- 
ing a  house  of  worship.    A  revival  of  religion  of  marked  po- 
wer was  enjoyed  in  connection  with  his  labors  in  the  winter 
of  1857-8,  resulting  in  many  conversions,  chiefly  of  adults 
and  heads  of  families. 

"In  November ,  1860,  Mr.  Sloan  was  invited  to  the  charge 
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of  the  church  in  HcG-regor,  Iowa,  to  which  place  he  removed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  nonth  to  spend,  as  result 
proved,  the  remainder  of  his  life.    His  pastorate  in  this 
place  covered  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  though  he  was 
not  formally  installed  till  February  13,  1868.  Considered 
in  respect  to  the  conversion  of  souls,  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  church,  and  the  influence  exerted  upon,  and  re- 
cognized in  the  community  at  large,  his  ministry  in  McGregor 
was  successful  to  an  extent  rarely  equalled.     In  the  winter 
of  1864,  a  deep  seriousness  manifested  itself  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  pastor  held  continuous  religious  services  for 
four  or  five  weeks  following  the  "week  of  prayer,''  as  the 
result  of  which  many  hade- sliders  were  reclaimed,  and  forty 
persons  were  hopefully  converted.    The  fruits  of  this  revi- 
val remain  to  this  day  in  the  character  and  life  ef  many  ef- 
ficient members  of  the  church,    additions  on  profession  of 
faith  were  made  to  the  church  at  this  and  other  times  during 
Mir,  Sloan's  ministry,  numbering  in  all  seventy-four. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  ".Tar  of  the  Rebellion,  his 
great  soul  was  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths  With  indig- 
nation at  the  treason  that  grasped  in  deadly  hat a  at  the  na- 
tion's throat,  and  with  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
as  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity,     his  pulpit  gave  no  uncer- 
tain sounds.    ,Tith  more  of  the  fire  even  of  his  wonted  elo- 
quence, did  he  nerve  the  loyalty  and  stir  the  patriotism  of 
his  congregation.     Said  one,  than  of  his  flock,  who  rendered 
signal  service  as  a  soldier,  and  who  now  fills  the  highest 
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civil  position  in  the  gift  of  hia  state,   'Ilr.  Sloan  stiffen- 
ed all  our  backbones,  by  the  sermons  .  e  preached  in  those 
days.'    His  heart  was  with  the  men,  his  influence  and  help 
to  make  defenders  of  the  nation's  flag;  and  in  186£,  his 
church  granting:  him  leave  of  absence,  he  joined  the  Twenty- 
first  regiment  of  Iov/a  volunteers,  Col.   (nor;  governor)  Sam- 
uel Meryl 1  commanding,  as  chaplain,    he  continued  in  the 
service  until  at  the  end  of  five  months,  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  and  return  to  his  home  work," 

le  break  into  the  quotation  long  enough  to  Bay}  Mr. 
Sloan  was  not  a  home  missionary  and  made  no  reports  from 
LIoGregor.    There  is  however  a  communication  from  Mr«  Sloan 
published  in  the  ITews-Letter  of  November  185G ,  which  is  as 
f  ollov/s : 

"If  you  think  proper  to  mention  such  things,  you  may 
say  that  our  people  have  lately  surprised  us  with  an  ele- 
gant carpet  and  a  valuable  gift  of  books,  among  which  are 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  Stanley's  History  of  Jewish  and 
Eastern  churchrs ,  Pairbairn's  typology,  Fronde *•  History  of 
England,  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Literature,  Sprague's  Annals,  and  LIcCosh's  Rela- 
tions of  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural.     If  any  church 
can  make  more  choice  selections  for  their  minister's  folks, 
v/e  would  like  to  see  them  do  it . :' 

The  quotation  continues: 

"During  his  pastorate  at  IIcGregor,  his  services  were 
frequently  sought  for  in  other  places.    He  reoeived  calls 
from  Dubuque  ,  TTaterloo,  and  Des  Moines,  :'r  Iowa,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  and  Princeton,  Illinois,  and  was  approached  with 
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reference  to  call  by  persons  from  other  places.    But  his  at- 
tachment to  this  people  and  the  absence  of  what  seemed  to 
him  decisive  indications  that  G-od  wanted  him  to  go  to  else- 
where, led  him  to  decline  all  these  overtures  except  that 
of  the  church  in  T)es  lloines ,  made  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.    This,  in  accordance  with  convictions  of  duty  induced 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  he  accepted,  greatly  to  the 
regret  and  sorrow  of  his  church  and  congregation;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  sickness,  and  the  uncertainly  of  its  is- 
sue, his  expected  dismission  from  his  McGregor  flock  was  not 
consummated  by  the  Council  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
died  as  he  had  lived  their  pastor,    his  last  public  service 
was  the  expression  of  the  "Fellowship  of  the  Churches,"  at 
the  installation  of  Hev.  J.  3.  Bingham,  D.  w.  ,  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Dubuque,  a  few  days  before  he  -.rent  to  receive 
the  fellowship  of  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven.  Those 
present  on  that  occasion  will  not  soon  forget  the  rare  feli- 
city with  which  the  duty  assigned  him  was  performed . 

"As  a  minister  and  pastor,  Mr*  Sloan  has  left  behind  him 
few  superiors  .    There  are  those,  doubtless,  who ,  in  some  par- 
ticular qualities,  gifts,  or  attainment s ,  excell  him;  but  • 
among  the  numbers  of  the  sacred  profession  that  the  writer 
has  known,  he  can  think  of  none  in  whom  all  the  gifts  and 
characteristics  desirable  in  a  Christian  minister  were  so 
completely,  harmoniously,  and  delicately  combined  as  in  him. 
he  excelled  in  the  pulpit,     he  excelled  equally  in  pastoral 
skill  and  care,  and  in  the  social  every  day  life  of  the  pa- 
rish.   A  man  of  deep  and  quick  sensibilities,  his  feelings 
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were  always  under  the  control  of  his  judgment  and  consoience. 
A  man  of  olear  intellectual  perceptions  and  strong  reasoning 
powers ,  he  never  suffered  his  logio  to  chill  the  v'armth  of 
his  imagination,  or  dull  the  glow  of  his  affection.    A  man  of 
■positive  opinions,  and  unflinching  in  his  utterance  of  them, 
whenever  he  believed  loyalty  to  truth  required  it ,  he  was 
never  harsh  in  spirit,  or  manner,  never  narrow  or  "bigoted, 
and  was  distinguished  always  by  a  true  and  generous  charity. 
A  man  of  singular  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness ,  he  never  thrust 
himself  into  positions  of  prominence  and  responsibility;  but 
when  called,  as  he  often  was,  by  the  voice  of  his  brethren 
and  the  provi dance  of  God  to  fill  them,  he  responded  as  one 
who,  without  undue  confidence  in  himself,  had  learned  not  to 
shrink  from  duty,  and  who  meant  to  do  it  ".veil.     In  the  chair 
of  the  moderator  of  the  General  association  of  the  state,  in 
the  pulpit,  as  chosen  preacher  of  its  annual  sermon,  and  in 
the  councils  of  the  directors  of  the  Seminary  of  Chicago, 
while  never  losing  his  characteristics,  unassuming  air,  he 
was  found  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  time  and  place.  Ehe 
qualities  here  indicated,  "rith  Christ  as  emphatically  the 
one  ruling  power  in  his  heart  and  life,  and  the  inspiration 
of  all  his  work,  made  him  a  man  it  was  impossible  not  to 
love  and  honor.    As  preacher,  he  commanded  a  broad  scope  of 
thought  and  theme,  with  Christ  ever  in  the  foreground.  His 
style  was  clear,  and  vigorous,  and  the  march  of  his  ideas, 
orderly  and  majestic,  but  never  stilted.    He  could  make  a 
sharp  and  telling  thrust  at  prevalent  evil,  as  when  he  said, 
not  long  before  his  death,   'The  man  r/ho  ;:oes  into  a  position 
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of  public  trust  poor,  and  cones  out  of  it  rich,  furnishes 
prima  facie  evidence  that  his  is  a  scoundrel,"  and  abate  no 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  dignity  and  solemnity  that  belong  to 
the  pulpit.    ...is  manner  was  deliberate,  but  nevertheless, 
prompt,  earnest  and  impressive;  and  not  unf requently  his 
discourse  touched  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  most  stirring 
and  glowing  eloquence .    The  men  are  few  who  can  more  perfect- 
ly command  an  audience  than  he  did,  or  more  surely  interest 
and  instruct  them,    he  was  a  wise  counsellor  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  associational  and  social 
gatherings  of  his  brethren  of  every  sort ,  his  presence  was 
always  a  joy  and  a  blessing.     It  was  no  common  loss  and  sor- 
row which  fell  upon  a  multitude  of  hearts,  when,  to  the  list 
of  the  dead,  was  added  the  now  sainted  name  of  3AI.IUEI  P.  SLOAIT, 

He  died  at  LIoGregor,  October  Zcj  ,  1870,  at  the  age  of 
fort y-one . 

he  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  older  than  that.     I  would 
certainly  have  said  that  when  I  began  to  hnow  him,  in  1868, 
he  was  then  more  than  fifty  years  of  ago . 

It  was  in  his  church  at  I.IcGregor,  in  1868,  that  I  was 
licensed  to  preach.     On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month,  he 
preached  the  sermon  of  my  ordination.     I  have  the  manuscript 
of  the  sermon  in  my  possession,  now. 

Mr,  Guernsey  has  failed  to  mention  one  of  I.Ir.  Sloan's 
marked  characteristics,    he  was  chock  full  of  fun.    He  was 
not  what  you  would  call  a  jolly  man.    .-is  huncr  was  not  for 
ever  effervescing,  or  bubbling  over,  but  it  was  flowing  out  a 
constant  stream.    He  was  full  of  odd  conceits,  and  quaint  and 
brilliant  sayings.     I  went  to  Adams,  hinnesota,  with  a  carriage 
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to  bring  down  for  my  ordination  ISphraim  Adams,  Father  Windsor, 
and  LIr,  Sloan.     It  was  a  lively  company,  and  Brother  Sloan  was 
the  principal  entertainer.    I  remember  that  one  of  his  stories 
was  about  a  decoy  duck  which  he  placed  in  the  river,  and  was 
waiting  for  the  live  ducks  to  gather  about  the  wooden  image. 
As  he  was  waiting,  other  hunters  came  along,  and  seeing  the 
duck  in  easy  range,  peppered  it  with  rounds  of  shot,  but  still 
tlce  bird  bobbed  up  serenely  after  each  volley,  and  they  could 
not  understand  why  their  aim  was  so  unreasonably  poor.  All 
the  while  3rother  Sloan  was  lying  low,  but  convulsed  with 
laughter,  to  see  the  fellows  filling  his  decoy  with  shot 
with  no  perceptible  effect. 

The  text  of  his  sermon  at  my  ordinaticn  was,  "Holding 
forth  the  word  of  Life."    he  was  a  magnificent  preacher,  No 
wonder  the  Plymouth  church  gave  him  a  call.    Ze  accepted,  but 
a  more  commanding  summons  took  the  precedent. 

Some  of  tlx,  Sloan's  sayings  remain  with  me  to  this  day. 
One  was  this:     "Congregationalism  lacks  occasions, ;r  and  he 
advised  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  the  few  occasions 
we  have . 

At  another  time,  at  a  meeting  of  Association,  as  mini- 
sters were  telling  the  books  they  had  read,  LIr.  Sloan  said: 
"When  I  was  young,  I  read  few  books,  and  I  was  lean;  now  I 
read  many  books,  and  I  am  full.1' 

A  glorious  man  was  this  Samuel  p.  Sloan. 
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Twenty-ninth  sketch, 

TJilliam  a.  Adams. 

I  find  very  little  in  our  Congregational  records  res- 
pecting this  man.    He  was  commissioned  for  Charles  City, 
July  1,  1862.    As  he  was  ordained  here,  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  his  first  parish.    He  was  in  charge  at  Charles  City 
for  two  years,  leaving  in  July  of  1864. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly  for  1866  locates  him  at 
Port  Scott,  Kansas.    Hie  name  does  not  appear  in  the  records 
of  1867,  hut  there  is  no  record  of  his  death.    There  are  none 
of  his  reports  to  the  home  Missionary  published,  nor  is  there 
an  item  respecting  him  in  the  ITews-Letter . 

About  all  I  know  to  say  of  Lr.  Adams  is,  that  he  was  two 
years  in  Charles  City,  and  was  the  second  paster  there. 

I  have  the  impression  that  he  was  a  very  pious  man;  that 
he  talked  religion  on  all  occasions,  sometimes  making  a 
display  of  his  piety  which  was  offensive,  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  approach  to  some  of  his  people.     I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  this,  but  this  is  the  image  of  the  man  as  he  comes 
to  my  mind. 
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Thi  rt  i  et  h  s Ire  t  o  h , 

Smith  Bartlett  Goo&enow. 

Smith  Bartlett  G-oodenow ,  son  of  ISahum  and  oarah  Taylor 
(Russell)  Groodenov/,  i;as  born  in  Damariscotta* ,  haine ,  Lay  16, 
1817.    j_e  was  left  fatherless  at  an  early  ^gs ,  and  for  ten 
years  found  a  home  with  an  uncle  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  v/atchmaker  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  soon  after  was  converted  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances,   ^.fter  work  hours,  playing  on  the  streets  with  some 
companions,  they  happened  to  be  passing  a  church  there  ?.ev. 
Charles  G,  Pinney  was  preaching.     Led  by  impulse,  ;.e  pushed 
his  way  into  the  throng  standing  in  the  aisle.     It  came  upon 
him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  under  the   rungent  words 
of  the  preacher  that  he  ought  immediately  to  be  a  christian, 
which  ne  decided  to  do.    he  studied  his  Bible,  and  tried  te 
do  all  christian  work  that  ceme  within  his  reach,    he  was 
boarding  now  in  a  Universalist  family  whe  ridiculed  his  effor 
after  a  christian  life.    .An  opportunity  for  public  manifesta- 
tion of  his  feelings  was  not  given  for  almost  a  year,  ..hen 
he  stood  on  his  feet  as  one  "..ho  is  seehin;-  to  be  a  christian. 
In  conversation  with  a  christian  ..orker,  he  realized  that  he 
was  really  a  follower  of  Ohrist  and  united  with  the  church 
and  set  himself  at  once  about  the  Lord's  business.      e  was 
so  successful  that  he  was  advised  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
some  ladies  in  the  church  agreed  to  nelp  him  in  securing  an 
education,    he  studied  at  7aterville  Academy,  and  was  in 
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7aterville  College  for  three 'years ,  but  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  in  1838.    After  graduating  from  college,  he  taught  for 
a  tine  in  Brunswick;  and  wftfl  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Bath,  Maine,    'here  he  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Ray  Palmer. 

He  was  ordained  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  August  17,  1843, 
and  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Westerly  and 
Riverpoint ,  He  was  installed  at  Lilford,  Massachusetts, 
September  30,  1844,  and  dismissed  January  1,  1846.     x.e  was 
installed  again  at  Bdgartown,  June  30,  1847,  and  dismissed 
October  28,  1851.    Prom  1851  to  1852,  he  was  city  missionary 
in  Fewark,  Few  Jersey.    Then  in  October  of  1S55 ,  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Saugerities,  Few  York.     In  November  of  1858,  he 
was  settled  at  Rockville,  Connecticut,  and  in  1861  and  1862, 
he  supplied  at  Vassalboro,  llaine .     In  1862  he  came  T'est.  He 
began  at  Waterloo,  July  1st,  of  that  year,  and  closed  his 
work  with  the  church  July  1,  1863.     His  coming  to  Waterloo 
is  announced  in  the  Fews-Letter  for  August  1862,  as  follors: 

"The  first  Congregational  Church  and  Society  of  7aterloo 
Iowa,  have  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  S.  3.  G-oodenow, 
of  Llaine,  to  become  their  pastor." 

A  little  later,- in  October,  the  fell-owing  appears: 

"Rev.  S.  B.  G-oodenow  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
labor  with  the  Congregational  church  of  ."aterlco,  and  has 
gone  East  for  his  family." 

Prom  this  field,  in  Larch  of  1863,  he  reports  to  the 
Home  Missionary  as  follows: 

"This  day  closes  six  months  of  my  labor  here.  Coming 
from  an  experience  of  almost  twenty  years  in  the  New  England 
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ministry,  I  am  strongly  impres:ed  with  the  greater  hopefulness 
of  labor  in  this  field.    Shere  is  more  docility  and  teach- 
ableness, more  expectancy  and  consent  toward  a  true  minister- 
ial work,  than  at  the  East.    A  preacher  o^n  tick  the  seconds 
in  Ilassachusett s ,  but  he  can  strike  the  hour  in  Iowa. 

"Galled  from  'away  down  East'  to  take  charge  of  this 
church,   'way  out  T7est'     I  find  it  occupying  a  very  important 
but  a  critical  position.     It  was  organized  six  years  ago,  at 
this  county  seat ,  a  place  of  large  and  growing  business  on  the 
Dubucue  and  haoific  Bailroad,  at  the  Cedar  River;  oo  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  center  of  influence  for  Christ ,  and  there  is 
much  depending  upon  its  early  training. 

"Looking  at  the  enterprise  in  all  its  perils,  yet  with 
its  hopeful  promise,  I  have  seen  that  the  first  great  step  to 
safety  and  success,  must  bo  the  removal,  if  possible,  of  our 
onerous  and  threatening  and  disheartening  debt.  Accordingly 
having,  with  some  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  removed  my 
family  from  the  East,  and  arranged  them  snugly  and  nicely 
upon  the  ground,  and  having  found  our  way  very  largely  and 
pleasantly  into  the  acquaintance  and  hospotalities  of  the 
people, -for  society  here  ias  as  agreeable,  considerate  and 
refined,  as  in  an  Eastern  town,  I  have  proceeded  to  grappla 
at  once  the  hydra  of  debt  as  the  foremost  foe." 

"A  movement  has  been  initiated,  which  promises  well,  with 
a  little  external  aid,  for  the  entire  liquidation  of  all  li- 
abilities.    ILis  is  calling  forth  great  sacrifices  from  a  fev/; 
for  there  are  only  five  or  six  church  members  vho  feel  able 
to  see  with  what  cheerfulness  outsiders  are  coming  to  the 
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rescue.    The  men  of  the  world,  by  their  liberality,  put  to 
shame  some  professors  of  religion.    And  whew,  this  worts  shall 
have  been  achieved,  it  will  be  a  glad  day  here.    Ihe  church 
relieved  from  the  terrible  incubus  will  take  a  new  stand 
for  independent  stability,  and  permanence.''' 

"Under  the  impetus  of  such  new  and  hopeful  movements, 
made  at  my  instigation,  along  with  marked  promise  of  improve- 
ment in  the  ordering  of  God's  house  itself,  I  have  been  unable 
to  tear  myself  awayf  in  order  to  enter  upon  other  labors  which 
beckon  me  elsewhere,  and  which  my  own  tastes  and  desires  urged 
me  to  accept.     I  feel  that  the  little  flock  here  struggling 
against  difficulties  thus  makes  a  new  and  unexpected  claim 
upon  me,  which  no  allurement  must  tempt  me  to  forget. :' 

"The  'Forefathers1  Day' --God  be  blessed  for  its  memories 
— we  have  duly  observed  by  appropriate  discourse  and  singing; 
and  to-night  we  observe  the  New  Year's  Eve  with  a  festival 
for  the  Sunday  School  and  congregation.    Then,  to-morrow,  toy 
spiritual  festivities  of  prayer  and  worship,  we  seek  a  new 
baptism  of  ourselves  and  the  world,,  and  usher  in  our  country's 
jubilee  of  freedom.    God  grant  a  hjd.-nr>y  new  year  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  to  all." 

From  1863  to  1866,  Mr,  Goodonow  was  connected  with  county 
newspapers  at  Cedar  Falls  and  Independence ,  but  he  preached 
somewhere  almost  every  Sabbath  as  there  were  many  oalls  for 
his  service. 

September  of  1867  finds  him  back  again  in  the  pastorate, 
oommisssioned  for  Sew  Jefferson  as  the  place  v;as  then  called 
(the  Jefferson  of  the  pres  ent  day.) 
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From  this  field  he  sends  in  a  number  of  reports.  The  first 
published  December  1868  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  last  six  months  of  this  little  infant  enterprise  has 
been  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  church  edifice,  as  the  pre- 
vious six  months  were  spent  in  preparation  for  it;  so  that 
the  great  labor  of  the  whole  year  has  been  securing  for  the 
cause  here  a  local  habitation  and  a  home.     In  this  enterprise, 
we  have,  by  a  good  Providence,  been  favored  and  helped  through 
beyond  expectation,  in  a  manner  wonderful  considering  the 
fewness  of  our  numbers,  and  the  smallness  of  the  means  at 
command.    A  feeble  band  of  seven  members,  only  three  of  them 
men,  all  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  with  none  around,  or 
next  to  none,  to  sympatize,  we  started  to  build    a  cheap  cha- 
pel for  flOOQ.     Instead  of  this  we  Iiave  succeeded  in  building 
a  neat  and  tasteful  church  edifice    to  cost  about   )1800.  It 
is  now  about  finished  and  ready  f .  r  dedication,  with  the  bills 
thus  far  incurred  all  provided  for  through  the  generous  aid 
of  the  American  Congregational  Union.1' 

"TCe  shall  have  other  considerable  bills  to  meet,  in  the 
way  of  stoves  and  pipes,  church  furniture,  more  paint,  fen- 
cing, etc.,  but  doubtless  the  s~me  hind  Providence  that  has 
thus  far  helped  us  will  see  us  through.    Although  the  Con- 
gregational element  and  influence  are  as  yet  so  feeble  here 
as  to  seem  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  in-rush  and  out-push 
of  other  denominations,  yet  the  people  at  large  have  been 
kind  in  making  us  small  donations,  to  help  us  through;  and 
your  missionary  has  been  courteously  received  and  hie  soli- 
citation honoued  by  most  of  the  community.    Thus,  by  great 
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effort  and  large  sacrifice  he  sees  at  length  a  place  to 
stand  upon,  a  church  home  and  center  of  action;  and  v/ith  such 
a  foundation  laid,  the  way  is  prepared  to  go  forward  in  earn- 
est christian  effort,  for  the  building  up  "by  degrees  of  a 
congregation  and  the  fuller  establishment  of  the  kingsom. 
The  progress  under  such  circumstances  must,  of  course,  be  sIotj. 

"In  some  out-of-the-v/ay  communities,  there  is  a  dearth  of 
preaching,    There  is  a  sort  of  union  work  may  be  undertaken; 
and  persons  of  all  denominations  and  tendencies,  may  be  gath- 
ered into  one  organization  as  an  independent,  and  in  fact  a 
Congregational  church.    ?or  such  Union  work,  we  rejoice  that 
our  Puritan  polity  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  proper  in- 
strument.   7e  have  pleasing  examples  of  the  good  work,  the 
rapid  and  strong  work  thus  accomplished.    God  grant  the  in- 
crease of  such  unsectarian  opport unties . " 

"But  many  places,  and  especially  the  prominent  places  and 
points  of  interest  on  railroads  and  great  national  thorough- 
fares, are  otherwise  situated,    here  is  no  dearth  of  preaching; 
no  lack  of  religious  movements  of  every  sort.    Bach  sect  in 
the  land  gets  up  its  little  organization  to  'occupy  the 
ground.1    As  la-^yers,  and  doctors,  and  men  of  other  pursuits 
rush  in  beyond  all  present  call,  for  the  purpose  of  preoccu- 
pying the  field,  so  the  sects  arc  on  the  alort  to  organize 
and  send  in  their  ovm  preaching  to  every  prominent  place.  It 
thus  comes  to  pass  that,  at  such  a  point  as  this,  there  are 
churches  and  preachers  more  than  are  needed;  sectarian  linos 
are  sharply  dravm;  every  person  or  family  coming  to  the  place 
is  at  once  seized  and  appropriated  by  that  denomination  to 
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v/hich  it  has  had  any  previous  relations,  '.'hose  Shibboleth  it 
can  pronounce,    There  is  little  opportunity  in  such  cases 
for  labor  of  an  unsectarian  sort. 

"Here  the  number  of  such  is  few.    The  emigration  is  as 
yet  but  slightly  Congregational;  and  by  derivation  as  veil  as 
education,  it  is  not  congenial  to  our  system.     In  a  aew 
Western  town,  the  motley  gathering  is  at  first  not  much  Pu- 
ritanic or  BT$w  Snglandish.    People  of  an  intelligent  I'ev; 
Testament ,  that  is,  Congregational  type,  are  not  in  such  a 
hurry,  and  are  later  in  reaching  these  places  with  their  type 
of  immigration. 

"Yet  must  the  foundations  be  laid*    All  these  sixteen 
counties  of  fast-filling  Western  Iowa,  all  these  one  hundred 
miles  square  of  richest  prairie  farms,  all  this  great  nation- 
al thoroughfare  (the  northwestern  Railway)  with  no  other  Con- 
gregational organisation  along  its  growing  tovms  for  si::  score 
miles,  from  the  Des  lloines  to  the  Missouri,  —  all  this  is  a 
field  that  we  .^s  a  denomination  must  enter  in  and  possess,  at 
least  by  this  one  church  at  Jefferson,  the  most  important 
county  seat  of  all.    She  prevailing  sects,  though  many,  are 
not  supplying  these  regions  with  the  unadulterated  gospel  of 
holiness  and  truth.    Preaching,  While  a  drug,  is  too  plainly 
and  too  commonly  an  unwholesome  drug.    Practice  is  more  de- 
leterious still.    The  standard  of  piety  is  such  as  to  nahe 
us  blush  for  the  name  of  Christianity. 

"We,  a  bare  handful,  toil  at  this  outpost,  and  inclose 
the  field  for  an  after  growth.    Let  folio:.'  labors  come  to 
our  aid.     In  all  the  press  of  "Tew  Jn;  land  and  Congregational 
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emigration  let  some  families  that  seek  an  inexpensive  and 
promising  home,  come  to  this  fair  spot,  with  its  cheap,  rich 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  its  preeminent  advantages  of  rail- 
road, markets,  and  organised  improvements,    here  they  will 
find  a  religions  home,  an  opportunity  for  christian  useful- 
ness ready  for  their  mind  and  hand. 

"Especially  have  we  here  a  rich  field  of  action  in  our 
prosperous  Sunday  School." 

"Among  out  other  mercies,  has  bean  the  splendid  gift  of 
a  rich  silver-plated  Communion  Service  of  eight  pieces,  the 
liberal  donation  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts;  together  with  a  nice  pulpit 
Bible  from  the  superintendent ,  the  -..'hole  worth  at  least  fif- 
ty dollars.     I'his  is  a  great  change  to  us  from  our  pitcher 
and  tumblers  at  the  holy  sacrament;  and  coming  with  such 
hearty  good  will  from  our  young  friends  at  the  East,  the 
timely  offering  awakens  our  tonderest  gratitude  and  respect. 
Cur  own  little  Dorcas  Society  has  done  nobly  for  us.  Ih.c, 
have  piled  their  busy  fingers  in  quilting,  sewing  rags,  mak- 
ing carpet,  and  various  work,  with  a  festival  and  other  so- 
cial occasions,  until,  for  the  fifty  dollars  they  subscribed, 
they  have  already  paid  over  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  .dollars 
on  our  new  church  edifice.    Blessings  on  these  women;  what 
could  wo  have  done  without  them." 

The  second  report,  Lay  1869,  is  an  evident  continuation 
of  the  first  report.     The  ..;issionary  writes: 

"On  the  Sabbath  preceding  Forefather's  Day,  we  dedicating 
our  little  church  edifice,  as  an  offering  to  God  and. the  Pil- 
grim Fathers'  faith  and  polity  in  this  newly  opened  region. 
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It  is  only  26x36  feet,  "besides  the  projection;  but  it  is  neat- 
ly finished,  with  a  spire  (nc  bell  as  yet);  and  eost  us  $18Q0- 
the  Congregational  Union  furnishing  $500  of  the  amount.  This 
edifice  your  missionary  has  secured  by  great  sacrifice  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  very  few  that  have  laobred  with 
him,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  untold  and  untenable.  But, 
being  secured,  it  forms  the  material  basis  for  a  work  hero, 
feeble  indeed  at  first,  but  promising  great  spiritual  bless- 
ing in  the  time  to  come." 

"With  five  members  only,  this  church  started  two  years 
ago;  and,  alas!     those  five  have  been  scattered;  so  that, 
with  the  additions  made,  there  are  now  only  ten.    Their  pe- 
cuniary means  aro  little,  and  the  influences  arc  not  favorable 
to  the  gathering  of  a  congregation,  except  by  slow  stsges, 
and  through  steady  and  laborious  effort." 

"The  most  encouraging  part  of  our  labor  is  in  the  Sunday 
school.    This  is  still  under  the  sole  superintendenoy  of 
your  missionary,  aided  by  his  wife  as  teacher  of  the  adults. 
7!q  have  succeeded  in  gathering  to  us  the  children  and  others 
for  instruction,  and  the  interest  is  remarkable  maintained, 
our  school  comparing  most  favorable  with  the  others  in  torn." 

"One  great  want  here  is  a  little  true  Congregational  im- 
migration, to  make  something  mere  of  the  working  force,  -..here 
with  to  gather  neutrals  and  indifferent  people  under  our 
influence.    These  latter  ..ill  not  enlist  till  they  are  quite 
a  respectable  gathering  of  the  steadfast  ones.    Then,  when  a 
congregation  is  really  formed,  outsiders  are  attracted  to  it, 
but  until  then  it  is  the  mere  getting  together  of  struggling 
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material,  ".ithout  much  to  depend  upon.    Let  even  tv;o  families 
of  staunch  christians  come  among  us  who  are  willing  to  go  go 
to  work  v:ith  a  few,  and  build  up,  we  should  feel  guite  made 
for  the  future.     'To  him  who  hath  it  shall  "be  given.'     It  is 
so  with  congregations  in  this  new  country.    People  will  flock 
Where  toher  people  go;  and  the  great  difficulty  is  in  getting 
the  first  fifty  regular  attendants  on  a  service.    *.rhere  folks 
shall  go  to  meeting  depends  much  less  upon  the  quality  of  the 
preaching,  than  it  does  on  the  popular  current  of  attendance 
established.     Such  is  the  experience  of  work  men  on  the  7est- 
ern  field.    Give  us  a  few  founders,  therefore;  or  at  least 
time  to  await  their  coming,  and  then  we  will  begin  to  develop 
more  fruit.    Till  then,  patience,  faith,  and  hope  are  our  main 
dependence.    This  is  a  beautiful  country,  one  of  the  very  best 
places  of  the  Tfest  for  settlement.    Christians,  come  on!" 

The  third  report,  published  in  December  of  1869,  is  a 
story  of  his  tramp  after  lost  sheep.    He  says: 

"lly  labors  this  season  have  largely  consisted  in  scout- 
ing on  the  prairies  and  hunting  up  'lost  Sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.'     In  this  work  I  have  had  to  travel  mostly  on  foot, 
and  have  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing  streams  and 
traversing  'timber'  and  'sloughs'. 

"After  a  long  tramp  one  day  in  search  of  a  new-come  fami- 
ly, I  reached  the  river  vulgarly  called  the  "Goon."    !To  boat, 
except  tatalizingly  on  the  other  side.    ITo  human  being  Within 
a  long  distance  of  that  tangled  wild.    After  considerable 
rustication  and  rumination,  a  partial  stripping  to  try  fording 
of  the  wwift  current;  but  it  was  too  deep  and  too  violent. 
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Then  a  further  tramp  of  a  mile  or  tv;o ,  till  a  friendly  house 
was  reached.    A  hospitable  dinner,  a  confab  in  the  corn-loft, 
and  then  I  v/as  rigged  off  on  horse-back,  with  an  outrider  to 
see  if  the  river  could  not  there  be  forded.    ..11  the  kindness 
v/as  in  vain.    A  half  mile  brought  tit  to  the  wonted  crossing; 
but  the  submergence  of  'lone  rock'  in  mid  stream  proved  the 
passage  impracticable,  without  swimming  the  horses  and  drench- 
ing our  garments  as  well  as  risking  our  lives.'' 

"Then  a  detour  was  determined  upon;  and  after  walking 
some  miles  and  crossing  two  large  creeks,  I  found  another 
new  family  whom  I  had  had  in  view,    the  old  story.    A  couple 
in    mid  life,  with  a  little  group,  struggleing  to  begin  a 
new  home  of  their  own;  lately  from  far  off  East,  once  Congre- 
gational members,  but  membership  lost  in  several  migrations, 
the  family  altar  broken,  and  the  heart  altar,  too,  of  course, 
lying  waste.    An  acquaintance  was  soon  made,  attendance  at 
church  secured;  and  at  the  late  sacrament  we  ■  eloomed  the 
wanderers  to  our  fellowship  and  love." 

"That  afternoon  was  yet  but  half  spent ,  and  further  re- 
connoitering  was  in  viev/,  a  mile  of  footing  brought  me  to  the 
school  house.    Whence  I  enlisted  one  of  the  family  just  vi- 
sited, and  with  maiden  bare-foot  convoy  I  made  further  ac- 
quaintance still  a  mile  further-on.     I  .ere  I  learned  that  by 
a  longer  jaunt  over  the  fields,  and  across  through  the  tim- 
ber, I  might  reach  an  old  bridge  and  cross  the  river  after 
all.    Two.  miles  more  of  pilgrimage;  and  lo,  tht  bridge  had 
washed  awayl    But  fortunately  one  was  found  to  act  the  ferry- 
man and  get  me  safe  across.     On  the  other  side  of  Jordan  at 
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last.    Two  miles  more  brought  mo  to  the  domicile  I  had  first 
sought . 

"The  sun  was  going  dorm,  and  my  strength  v:as  going  out; 
but  my  family  mado  me  welcome  in  their  new  house,  just  rough- 
ly boarded  in,  on  the  raw  ocean-like  prairie.  '  IMS  was  no 
small  v/elcome.    The  greeting  of  a  family  of  Just  twenty  per- 
sons in  one  unfurnished  room!    HQ  brothers  and  their  wives' 
one  with  nine  children,  the  other  with  six,  and  an  aged  grand- 
father from  Scotia  formed  the  little  group.    Here  on  the  bor- 
ders of  being,  the  two  circles  from  widely  separated  states, 
had  met  within  a  month  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  and  so 
to  most  of  them,  the  first  time  ever.  :.;ere  were  two  cousins 
by  the  na,me  of  George,  two  Willies,  two  Hatties  of  similar 
age,  and  sundry    other  fair  prairie  blossoms  were  having  good 
times  together  as  children  know  how.    And  wasn't  there  life 
and  love,  a  little  Babel  of  cheery  voices  a  densely  popula- 
ted citadel  far  out  on  an  island  refuge. rT 

"Supper  ended — and  they  have  vituals ,  yes,  for  strangers, 
even  in  these  lone  huts,  far  'out  of  sight  of  land 1 --prayers 
said  and  chat  ended,  then  to  bed.    Myself  the  twenty- first 
lodger  among  beds  and  bed  substitutes  strewed  J_l  around.  I 
had  a  comfortable  night,  saying  nothing  of  mosquitoes,  ■ .  hich 
are  terrible  nuisances  hereabouts,  and  nothing  of  the  savory 
smudge  wherewith  invaders  were  partly  smoked  out.    Ehe  next 
morning  I  v/as  taken  on  my  way  rejoicing.     Uhe  result  was  four 
members  from  under  that  roof  of  three  generations,  grandfather, 
parents  and  daughter.    I hat  tramp  cost  me  fourteen  miles  walk 
and  any  amount  of  mud  and  weariness ;  but  it  paid  full  ten  per 
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cent.    Thus  we  pioneers  have  to  gather  them  in. 

"I  have  spent  much  time  touring  and  preaching  in  a  new 
settlement  eighteen  miles  from  here.    And  the  way  I  have  en- 
joyed the  rude  hospitalities,  and  made  trial  of  emigrant  ac- 
commodations, would  he  more  amusing  than  credible  to  unaccus- 
tomed minds." 

"One  good  woman,  a  pious  soul,  entertained  me  for  hours 
with  the  doleful  tale  of  her  poor  hoy,  the  eldest  of  eight, 
lately  torn  literally  in  pieces  by  the  railroad  cars.  Among 
the  relics  shown  me  was  this  verse  on  a  slip  tahen  from  his 
tattered  vest  pochet. 

'"Gould  all  the  sins  that  men  have  done, 

In  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
Since  worlds  were  made  or  tine  "begun, 

Unite  on    one  poor  head, 
The  blood  of  Jesus. Christ  alone. 
For  all  this  sin  could  well  atone.*" 
"IThen  I  read  it  in  public,  one  young  lady  dropped  her 
head  and  wept,  recognizing  it  as  the  very  verse  she  gave  him 
at  their  last  interview,    ihus  dropping  here  and  there  a  leaf 
from  the  tree  of  life,  she  made  herself  unwittingly  a  mission 
ary;  and  'this  that  she  hath  done  shall  be  told  of  a  memorial 
of  her.'" 

In  his  last  report  from  Jefferson,  Mr.  .-oodnenow  gives 
a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  beginning  of 
Grand  Junction.    The  communication  is  as  followa: 

"The  new  labor  I  undertook  the  past  winter,  forms  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  rapid  movement  of  things  in  the 
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TTe  here  see  towns  and  cities  growing  up  as  if  "by  magic;  a  nd 
christian  people  must  be  cn  the  alert  to  keep  pace  in  their 
religious  enterprises  with  the  worldly  institutions  around  them. 
If  a  nation  is  not  literally  "born  in  a  day,  a  city  often  seems 
almost  to  be  built  in  a  ni^lxt.     It  has  been  so  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion." 

"T7ith  watcliful  mine,  and  eye,  I  last  summer  heard  the  ru- 
mors of  t2:e  coming  railroad  (the  Des  hoines  Valley  Railway) 
which  aras  -o  cross  our  great  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Hail- 
way,  they  said,  only  seven  miles  from  this  my  eld  field  at 
the  county  seat.    hith  interest  I  noted  the  prophecies  of  a 
great  town  to  spring  up  there.     In  August  of  last  year,  I 
wont  upon  the  designated  ground,  out  upon  the  wide  uninha- 
bited prairie,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  stahes  driven,  where 
a  railroad  or  a  settlement  was  to  be.    Amid  the  tall  grass 
of  the  widespreading  swales  and  glades,  I  sauntered  'out  of 
sight  of  land',  that  is,  with  no  sign  of  human  existence,  no 
building,  no  f ence r  no  shrub,  no  pathway  to  be  seen  in  any 
direction—nothing  save  one  broad,  rolling  sea  of  untamed  ver- 
dure; and  there  in  mid  prairie,  J  found  at  last  the  little 
fine  sticks  driven  down  in  a  long  vanishing  lino,  which  told 
where  the  commerce  of  distant  regions  was  soon  to  roll  along 
its  iron  way;  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  bustle  of  business 
should  hum  through  numerous  strewts.     I  could  not  see  it 
then;  but  I  see  it  now. 

"lly  other  duties  occupied  me  for  three  months ,  and  it  was 
not  till  November  that  I  went  again  to  note  what  had  mean- 
while been  done.    And  loi     I  found  a  thriving  town,  and  the 
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prancing  steam  steeds  careering  in  every  direction,  streets 
all  laid  out  many  stores  occupied  and  driving  a  flourishing- 
business  ,  two  fine  hotels  built,  and  guests  in  plenty,  a 
great  number  of  dwelling  houses  full  of  people,  a  great  rail 
road  roundhouse  of  brick,  finished  and  occupied,  a  bank  in 
process  of  erection,  and  numerous  other  signs  of  progress. 
The  old  settlers  of  the  place  were  already  beginning  to  put 
on  airs  before  the  green  new-comers ,  and  I,  who  three  months 
before  had  rode  those  untrodden  slopes,     seemed  to  the  citi- 
zens only  as  one  of  the  aborigines  of  the  realm  left  over 
from  the  primeval  times." 

"It  was  Saturday.     I  found  to  my  surprise  that  t  lie  re  had 
not  been  as  yet  any  such  thing  a  s  a  Sabbath  service  or  in- 
deed any  preaching  service  in  the  place;  and  these  hundreds 
of  busy  people  were  literally  without  the  gospel.    What  a 
wonder  that  sectarism  could  have  held  itself  back  so  long, 
and  that  a  half  a  dozen  preachers  of  so  many  orders  had  not 
already  driven  their  stakes  as  usual  along  with  a  dozen  doc- 
tors, and  a  score  of  lawyers,  all  anxious  to  hold  the  ground 
'In  advance  of  all  others  I'     Surely,  here  was  a  call  for  la- 
bor, and  a  chance  to  build  on  no  man's  foundation.     So  I 
bestirred  myself,  got  permission  of  the  mason,  and  commenced 
arrangements  for  Sunday  preaching  in  the  large  and  elegant, 
but  yet  unfinished  station  house  of  the  railroad.    The  mor- 
tar and  shavings  were  shoved  back,  the  stage  planking  ar- 
ranged on  nail  kegs,  a  work  bench  adjusted  for  the  puloit , 
and  then  I  proceeded  to  'ring  the  bell.' 
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"An  Iowa  church  bell — you  know  what  that  is?    It  is  a 
personal  invitation  by  the  -preacher  to  everybody  in  town.  In- 
to shops,  stores,  and  houses,  and  front  doors,  and  bach  doors, 
and  cellar  doors,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  over  fences  and 
behind  woodpiles ,  everywhere,  a  call,  a  few  hind  words,  and  a 
welcome  for  young  and  eld  to  the  dedication  of  the  depot  and 
town  to  God.    SJhey  were  all  there.     It  was  a  success;  and 
then  again  at  a  later  hour.    And  so  also  a  fortnight  after 
my  dedication  of  the  new  schoolhouse.    Thus,  beginning  from 
Thanks giving ,  I  have  kept  up  full  services  every  second  Sun- 
day with  a  Sunday  school  set  up  and  in  successful  operation 
every  Sunday*    And  so  was  established  the  first  religious 
enterprise  at  Grand  Junction,  with  no  other  enterprise  for 
all  the  long  winter  to  compete  with  it." 

"That  is  now  a  city,  rapidly  growing,  with  established 
institutions,  a  large  newspaper,  the  'Grand  Junction  Head- 
light '--emblem  of  the  engine  lights  to  be  seen  coming  from 
all  four  directions  a  Cozen  miles  away*  Let  God  be  praised 
that,  at  that  important  center,  we  have  been  priveleged  to 
set  up  the  Gospel  Headlight  by  a  preemption  claim,  to  shine, 
we  hope,  for  all  coming  tiae." 

This  oast  orate  at  Jefferson,  with  a  few  months  at  Grand 
Junction,  covered  a  period  of  thwee  years.    Prom  1870  to  1872, 
Ivlr.  Goodanow  was  pastor  at  Gomo,  Illinois.    Prom  this  place, 
he  made  two  reports,  the  first  describing  Oomo  as  a  frag- 
ment of  a  town  cut  to  pieces  by  the  railroad  which  passed  by 
on  the  ether  side;    the  second  showing  how  the  financial  mis- 
fortunes of  the  town  brought  the  fragments  of  the  churches 
together  in  closor  fellowship." 
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After  two  years  at  Gomo,  he  wag  two  years  (1676-8)  at 
Earlville;  and  then  two  years  (1878-80)  at  Roseville;  and 
this  WAS  the  end  of  his  ministry. 

Rev.  J.  B,  Chase  wrote  his  obituary  for  Congregational 
Iowa  the  same  being  published  in  May  of  1897.     In  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  obituary,  Mr«  Chase  says: 

"In  1880,  Mr.  Goodenow  retired  to  his  homestead  near 
Battle  Creek,  Iowa,     He  supplied  for  a  little  time  the  church 
at  Silver  Creek,  but  his  feebleness  precluded  severe  labor, 
and  he  gave  most  of  ^is  time  to  literary  work.    Ee  published 
in  1843,  "The  Now  England  Grammar,"  and  in  1848,  "The  Book  of 
Elements. "    He  has  contributed  much  to  the  Congregational 
Quarterlies,  papers  and  tracts  on  current  topics  of  interest 
to  the  religious  public,  premium  essays  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
on  slavery,  discussions  of  church  polity,  etc.     In  1874,  he 
published  a  book  on  "Everlasting  Punishment  Attended  with 
Everlasting  Decay,"  and  in  1884,  he  published  another  on 
"The  Pilgrim  Faith  llaintained. "    He  printed  in  1896,  a  very 
exhaustive  treatise  on  Bible  Chronology,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  standard." 

"He  was  married  in  1839  to  hiss  Sarah  E.  Lang  of  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  who  died  in  1851. 

"In  1853,  he  married  I.Iiss  Caroline  Ruse  el  Yates,  Who  wh 
with  her  two  children,  now  mourn  his  loss." 

"llr.  Goodenow  was  a  faithful,  hardworking,  scholarly 
man,  full  of  love  to  God  and  for  the  souls  of  men.  Re- 
tiring and  modest ,  ho  shrank  from  publicity  and  gave  him- 
self much  to  though  and  research.    He  has  left  behind  him 
valuable  material  which  he  had  hoped  to  publish." 
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"He  had  been  feeble  for  several  years,  and  ..hen  the  sum- 
mons eane  after  a  brief  illness,  he  entered  Joyfully  into 
life.     In  accordance  with  a  promise,  previously  made,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Chase  of  Oorrectionville  conducted  the  funeral  services 
at  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Battle  Creek,  and  he  v/as  laid 
to  rest  in  the  cemetery  near  by.    rJhe  bereaved  vife  will 
continue  to  reside  on  the  old  homestead." 

I  do  not  remember  over  to  have  met  Brother  Goodenow,  al- 
though we  were  together  in  the  state  for  a  number  of  years. 

Evidently  he  had  a  fountain  pen  with  a  large  inkwell 
well  filled;  and  he  had  an  e:rfcensive  vocabulary. 

Eis  principle  work  in  leva  -eras  at  Jefferson.    This,  and 
what  he  did  for  Grand  Junction  was  eventually  lost  to  Con- 
gregationalism, as  both  churches  became  Presbyterian;  but 
his  work  was  not  lost  to  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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Thirty-first  sketch, 

William  Henry  Osbomo, 

William  Henry  Osborne,  son  of  Silas  and  Polly  (Bush) 
Osborne,  "..as  bom  in  Llarcollus,  Haw  York,  August  26,  1811. 

It  is  evident  that  lie  did  not  have  a  thorough  education 
in  the  schools,    he  received  a  part  of  his  training  in  the 
Rochester  academy,    .-it  the  age  of  twenty,  February  2,  1831, 
he  v;as  married  to  Lucena  Crandall. 

Eis  early  associations  were  with  the  ?ree  'Till  Baptist 
people,  and  ho  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  this  denomi- 
nation, October  15,  1839.    He  became  a  Ccngregationalisit 
in  1852.     In  his  Congregational  ministry,  he  belongs  to 
Ilichigan.    He  began  in  our  communion  at  Coloma  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852.    Prom  1856  to  1860,  he  was  at  Keeler,  and 
Brady;  and  from  1861  to  1862,  at  Parkville. 

In  1862,  he  camo  out  to  Iowa,  and  September  first,  be- 
gan a  pastorate  of  two  years  at  Webster  City.    Eis  report  from 
this  field  (September  1865)  is  as  follows: 

"In  llarch,  I  held  a  series  of  meetings  here,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  from  thrity  to  forty  souls. 
I  have  had  experience  in  revivals  of  religion,  more  or  less, 
every  year  of  my  ministry;  and  I  think  I  never  saw  deeper 
convictions,  clearer  conversions,  or  greater  displays  of 
divine  grace,  and  I  think  I  nevor  saw  a  greater  moral  change 
in  any  place  than  there  appears  to  be  in  this  village.  It 
was  all  a  divine  reality.     It  Was  the  v;ork  of  God.     I  have 
recently  witnessed  the  most  solemn  scenes  that  I  ever  'it- 
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nessed  in  all  my  ministry  of  twenty-five  years.    God  is  still 
with  us.    On  the  first  Sabbath  of  May ,  twenty-two  persons 
united  with  ay  church.  here--nineteon  on  profession  of  faith, 
and  three  by  letter.     I  expect  more  at  our  next  communion, 
on  the  fir:jt  of  July. 

"As  I  have  mentioned  before,  when  I  came  here,  there 
were  only  six  members  of  this  church,  and  they  were  almost 
disheartened.    At  a  church  meeting  last  December,  they  con- 
venanted  together  anew,  that  they  would  commence  the  year 
with  fresh  consecration  to  3-od;  and  from  that  C-od  began  to 
revive  his  work.    Before  I  commenced  holding  meetings  every 
evening,  I  visited  almost  every  family  in  the  village,  and 
I  think  that  the  revival  has  been  one  of  the  most  thorough 
that  I  ever  witnessed.    Six  persons  have  united  with  the 
Baptist  church,  and  seven  with  the  hethodist;  and  there  are 
about  a  dozen  that  have  not  united  anywhere,  but  who  '"'ill  pro- 
bably most  of  them  unite  with  us.     Jhe  converts  are  among 
the  best  of  our  citizens,  with  the  six  who  joined  us  last 
January,  twenty- eight  have  now  connected  themselves  with 
the  church  since  my  coming. 

"I  have  labored  hard  during  the  last  quarter.     I  am  suf- 
fering again  severely  with  my  lungs;  but  I  love  the  worfe  of 
the  ministry.     Oh,  how  pleasant,  how  glorious,  how  heavenly,' 
And  yet,  dear  brethren,  I  havo  great  trials  and  difficulties 
to  overcome,  as  well  as  other  missionaries  and  other  minis- 
ters.   But  the  Lord  saws,  'In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tri- 
bulations,  'but  in  him  we  shall  have  peace,    how  wonderfully 
this  is  verified.  through  the  gospel  ministry  we  have 
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tribulations,  and.  wt  are  permitted,  to  enjoy  peace." 

In  the  News-Letter  of  Inarch  1864,  "Or.  Guernsey  gives 
us  a  little  view  of  Webster  City  as  it  was  in  Lir.  Osborne's 
time.    He  says: 

"7ebster  City  is  located  near  the  hoone  River,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  a  broad  prairie  ,  which  stretches  unbroken 
from  that  stream  to  the  ves  hoines  a  distance  of  over  twenty 
miles.     It  has  a  population  of  some  four  or  five  hundred, 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  hamiliton  county.    The  buildings 
of  the  place  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  painted  white.  They 
are  of  better  grade  than  that  of  many  new  towns 

"YJhen  their  present  minister,  Rev*  W.  H.  Osborne  com- 
menced his  labors  with  them  a  year  ago  last  fall,  it  was  al- 
most like  breaking  ground  anew.    Lhe  blessing  of  Sod  lias, 
however,  beon  with  him,  and  chiefly  as  the  result  of  a  very 
precious  work  of  grace  last  winter  the  church  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  thirty- five,  and  is  in  a  position  every  way 
hopeful.     Last  summer,  they  purcliased  a  building  formerly 
used  for  school  purposes  which  they  proposed  to  transform 
into  a  house  of  worship,  and  we  have  j'nst  received  a  letter 
from  brother  Csborne  in  which  ..e  says,   'We  have  our  church 
all  completed,  grained  throughout  inside,  the  walls  papered, 
and  lhe  whole  a  neat  little  sanctuary. 1     It  may  nor;  be  con- 
sidered, we  think,  that  the  sharpest  crisis  in  the  history  of 
this  church  is  passed,  arid  that  their  course  will  koncef orth 
be  onward." 

After  these  two  years'  of  service  in  Iowa,  kr.  Osborne 
returned  to  kichigan  and  had  pastorate,  1865-6C:,i  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  Grandville ,  in  1868-76,  at  Augusta,  residing  at 
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Yipslanti;  and  in  1876-9,  at  Eartland  and  Tyrone.     In  his  re- 
tirement, he  lived  1879-81  at  Yipslanti;  1881-3  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  from  1882  to  1885  at  Lowell.    He  died  at  Lov;ell, 
October  28,  1885,  aged  seventy-four  years,  twi  .  onths  and  two 
days.    Eia  \ifo  survived  him  and  nine  ox  their  fourteen 
children. 

From  these  scanty  records,  Brother  Osborne  appears  be- 
fore us  as  a  man  of  limited  education;  a  proselyte  Congre- 
gationalism from  the  Jrec  fill  Baptist  churoh;  evangelistic 
in  spirit  and  aethods;  more  of  an  evangelist  that  pastor; 
a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  fervent  piety. 

He  doe3  not  properly  belong  to  Iowa;  ho  simply  paid  us 
a  visit;  ho  belongs  to  Michigan. 
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Thirty-second  sketch, 

Daniel  P.  Savage . 

Julius  A.  Reed  begins  the  short  story  of  the  lifo  of 
Mr,  Savage  as  follows : 

"Rev.  Daniel  Poster  Savage,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
(Thaxter)  Savago,  was  born  at  Dast  Lochias,  Maine ,  January 
31,  1828.    ho  waa  a  member  of  the  class  of  1857  in  ^mherst 
College,  but  left  a  short  time  before  grau.'.ation.     he  was 
graduated  from  hndover,  theological  Seminary;  and  was  li- 
censed January  2CJ ,  1861,  by  the  ITorfolk  Association,  of 
hassachusett d,  snd  ordained  as  an  evangelist  October  5, 
1861,  at  Lawrence,  Mass*    the  sermon  -/as  preached  by  hev. 
E.  h.  Barrows ,  D.  D.  of  ^ndover." 

Mr.  Savage  began  in  Iowa  -•.•1th  a  little  church  of  twelve 
members,  which  did  not  long  survive,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  October 
28,  1861,  supplying  there  until  June  25,  of  1862. 

"Since  leaving  Cedar  Rapids,"  says  Ilr.  Reeft,  "he  lias 
preached  at  Cass,  Jones  County,  from  September  1,  1862,  till 
September  1,  1865;  and  at  Stacyville,  Mitchell  county,  from 
October  1,  1865,  and  to  October  1,  186h-." 

"September  17,  1861,  he  married  a  daughter  cf  Royal  and 
Eliza  (Stowell)  Bosworth  of  "are,  llassachusetts . " 

ITone  of  Mr,  Savage's  reports  from  Cass  were  published; 
but  there  are  two  from  Stacyville.    Ihe  first,  May  1864,  is 
as  follows: 

"When  I  last  wrote  from  Cass,  I  expressed  regret  that 
I  was  to  report  no  more  to  your  society  from  that  place,  and 
ventured  to  hope  that  I  might  resume  my  relations  to  you  in 
connection  with  some  other  church  and  people .      I  thank  0-cd 
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who  brought  me  to  this  plaoe — which  I  never  shotild  have 
found  or  chosen-- gave  me  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  brethren 
opened  the  way,  so  that  on  arriving  with  my  family  and  goods, 
a  comfortable  home  wad  speedily  found,  and  kept  us  safoly 
during  our  journey  over  many  weary  miles  of  bleak  prairie, 
in  the  chilling  autumn  wind  and  frequent  rain.    Though  the 
sun  scarcely  shone  during  those  five  days,  yet  we  were  en- 
livened by  the  hind  smiles  of  those  dear  friends  with  whom 
we  were  permitted  to  tarry  for  a  night.     Cur  route  lay 
through  ,ua sane ton,  where  we  spent  the  Sabbath  and  where  the 
brethren  would  have  kept  us  through  the  year,    Hext  we 
lodged  at  the  "Prairie  House"  an  ancient  log  edifice,  and 
added  to  our  experience  of  life  in  the  T7est.    Another  night 
brought  us  to  Bradford,  and  to  Brother  Hutting's  hospitable 
dwelling,  where  the  only  thing  wanted  to  our  felicity  was 
the  presence  of  our  open-hearted  friend.    He  was  about  his 
Llaster's  business  that  was  wholly  superfluous,  for  the 
horse  was  tired  enough  to  _.alt  at  the  slightest  hint.  There 
our  Brother  ^dams  bade  us  be   'warmed  and  filled1 ,  refresh- 
ing us  spiritually,  too,  bidding  us  Sod  speed.    There  was 
another  night  of  rest  among  strangers  and  another  day  through 
the  wilderness.    The  last  stage  of  twelve  miles  was  done  in 
a  lively  snow  storm  by  pocket  compass  on  the  prairie ,  and 
almost  out  of  sight  of  land.    Tith  no  harm  or  loss,  yet  glad 
that  our  goal  was  reached,  we  bailed  the  appearance  of  this 
little  village  henceforth  to  be  our  home. 

"The  church  made  a  generous  effort  in  subscribing  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  have  promptly  met  their  obli- 
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gations,  advancing  at  the  outset  a  considerable  stud  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  moving, 

"We  have  great  encouragement  to  labor  here.    The  religious 
and  moral  sentiment  rules  the  community;  and  being  rather  iso- 
lated, we  are  free  from  many  injurious  influences  that  ope- 
rate in  larger  and  more  freouented  places.    The  citizens 
justly  pride  themselves  on  their  freedom  from  strong  drink 
from  vice,  from  contention,  and  litigation,  during  the  whole 
history  of  the  place.    Che  secret  of  this  is  found  in  the 
character  and  aim  of  the  early  and  earliest  settlors.  'We 
have  now  a  thriving  population,  a  large  proportion  of 
children,  of  young  men  and  maidens,  who  have;  for  the  most 
part,  been  well  trained,'' 

"We  have  a  healthful  atmosphere,  albeit  the  Winds  are 
keen  and  the  mercury  has  a  habit  of  running  very  low  and  a 
difficulty  in  getting  up  again.     So  healthful  is  it  that  as 
one  brother  expressed  it,   'People  thought  they  could  not 
die  here,  but  must  go  away  somewhere  to  die.1    But  from  this 
false  security  we  have  been  aroused  by  two  striking  provi- 
dences.   "Thile  we  were  just  reaching  theplace  last  October 
one  of  our  citizens  being  on  the  way  to  market  many  mi lee 
from  home  died  suddenly.    A,  neighbor  cared  for  the  team 
and  load  and  brought  the  body  home.    This  was  a  shock  to 
the  community,  and  an  overwhelming  blow  to  the  bereaved 
family. " 

"From  this  dispensation  of  Providence  the  community 
seemed  speedily  to  recover,  and  there  was  need  of  a  repi- 
t it ion  of  the  warning.    On  Thanks giving  day,  there  were 
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among  the  people  assembled  for  service  ,  a  group  of  boys  just 
coming  into  manhood,    .ifter  the  discourse  whioh  was  almost 
wholly  of  a  joyful  character,  the  burden  of  the  "brief  con- 
cluding prayer    as  this:     'It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  that  to  the  house  of  feasting' — for  I  remem- 
bered how,  a  year  before,  the  afternoon  service  in  our  church 
in  Cass  v:as  a  funeral  service.    Tilth  this  thought  we  went 
to  the  house,  -..'here  a  feast  was  prepared  in  jood  Tew  England 
style,    ^s  night  drew  on,  our  pleasant  company  began  to 
disperse,    almost  the  first  to  leave  -..ere  quickly  back,  to 
fling  into  the  open  door  from  the  outer  darknass  the  appal- 
ling tidings,  that  one  of  that  youthful  group  wno  had  spent 
the  afternoon  in  pleasant  pastime,  was  now  near  his  death. 
An  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  had  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound,    he  was  taken  into  the  nearest  house ,  his  mother 
quickly  brought  from  her  home,  half  a    lie  away,  that,  if 
possible,  she  might  sec  her  only  son  "..kilo  he  was  yet  con- 
scious,   his  father  was  gone  a  hundred  miles  away  co  the 
l.lississippi  to  market,  and  returned  on  the  following  day  to 
find  his  house  desolate.     She  funeral  took  place  on  the 
Sabbath.    Rev.  Mr,  Coleman  conducted  the  services,  having 
long  known  and  loved  our  good  Deacon  H  and  his  wife.  This 
second  /oice  of  God  awoke  echoes  in  the  hearts  and  conscienc- 
es of  many.    There  was  a  deep  religious  feeling,  a  turning 
to  the  Lord,  though  we  fear  that  t;:ese  impressions  are  -.'ear- 
ing away.    Three  young  persons  united  with  the  church  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  others  seemed  desirous 
of  living  a  Christian  life.    I,Iay  God  grant  us  still  further 
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blessings  and  add  many  of  Lis  people." 

The  young  man  spoken  of  was  the  only  child  of  Deacon 
and  hrs .  Benjamin  helms.    Later  they  moved  to  Osage  and  I 
was  their  pastor  for  fourteen  years,  and  Ilr,  Eelms  was  a 
deacon  in  my  church.    They  carried  this  grief  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.    Again  and  again  they  repeated  to  me  the  story 
of  their  boy's  death.    LIrs.  -"elms  lived  to  he  over  ninety 
years  of  age.    She  carried  her  grief,  but  it  was  glorified 
in  her  abounding  faith. 

Cnce  in  her  old  age,  as  I  called  upon  her,  she  said: 
"I  am  a$  the  station;  I  have  my  ticket;  I  here  the  rumbling 
of  the  train  coming  around  the  bend — the  train  that  shall 
bear  me  to  my  home.    „eaven  is  all  about  me  now,  but  there 
is  even  a  better  heaven  than  this*  :r    Heaven  was  all  about 
her,  though  she  was  bedridden  and  deaf  and  in  almost  every 
way  shut  out  from  the  world.     She  was  shut  in  \/ith  C-od. 

There  is  a  second  report  from  Stacyville  (Hay  1865), 
which  is  as  follows: 

"This  village  occupies  a  remote  cract  of  the  little 
Cedar  hiver,  distant,  by  some  ten  miles  of  prairie,  from 
neighboring  towns.    "Je  have  forty  dwelling  houses,  veil 
populated,  two  stores,  a  mill,  a  blacksmith  and  a  wagon 
shop,  one  meeting  house  which  will  contain  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  (has  no  bell),  one  shcool  aouse  with  an  ap- 
pendage, rather  unusual  in  the  TTest ,  a  neat  tight  woodhouse. 
7ithin  two  miles  of  the  village,  there  are  scattered  around 
a  score  of  dwellings,  some  rude  habitations  of  log,  and 
others  more  comfortable  and  commodious  frsmo  houses.  The 
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dwellers  in  the  village  and  in  the  vicinity  usually  attend 
divine  service  on  the  Sabbath,  either  at  the  meeting  house 
or  the  school  house,  and  the  children  very  generally  attend 
the  Sabbath  school.     Our  people  are  industrious,  intelligent, 
moral  and  patriotic.    There  has  never  been  a  glass  of  into- 
xicating liquor  sold  here.    There  has  never  been  a  lav/  suit . 
Rev.  I.Ir.  Coleman  and  men  of  like  good  sense  and  earnest 
piety,  laid  well  the  foundations  of  society.    We  hope  that 
the  place  will  always  maintain  the  excellent  character 
stamped  on  it  at  the  first.    The  people  have  been  trained  to 
benevolence.    Collections  are  taken  on  £he  first  Sabbath  of 
each  alternate  month  for  the  various  societies.    A  good 
beginning  was  made  last  month.    We  have  a  large  number  of 
children  and  youth,  and  among  them  a  very  earnest  religious 
feeling  has  prevailed  during  the  whole  winter.     There  has 
been  no  decided  revival,  but  a  steady  work  of  the  spirit. 
Cur  religious  meetings  have  been  marked  by  no  excitement 
or  elevation  of  mind,  but  by  seriousness  and  deep  solemnity, 
and  there  have  been  several  hopeful  conversions." 

Stacyville  has  always  been  a  bright  spot  on  the  Congre- 
gational map  of  Iowa,  although  later  the  German  Catholics  came 
in  and  brought  their  beer  and  the  continental  Sabbath,  and 
many  things  repugnant  to  Puritan  Congregationalism  of  the 
ITew  England  type . 

After  closing  his  work  at  Stacyville,  hr.  Savage  returned 
to  the  3ast.    Our  State  I.Iinutes  for  1665  locate  him  at  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  1866  places  him  at 
Cambridge.    His  name  is  not  in  the  wuarterly  for  1867,  and 
yot  there  is  no    record  of    his  death. 
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From    the  few  references  to  Mr.  Savage  which  have  come  to 
me  from  those  who  knew  him  at  Gass  and  Stacyville,  I  would 
infer  that  he  was  a  good  man,  "but  I  have  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  man  of  slender  resources  and  not  a  commanding  per- 
sonality.    I  have  the  impression,  too,  that  hi  did  not  feel 
at  homo  in  the   Test  and  never  "became  acclimated  here;  hence, 
his  early  return  to  Hfcw  England. 
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Thirty- third  sketch, 

Horace  Elijah  Boardman. 

Horace  Elijah  Boardman,  son  of  Elijah  and  Llary  (Eoote) 
Boardman,  was  born  in  ".Test  Rutland,  Vermont,  I.lay  18,  1855. 

He  studied  at  the  Gastleton  and  Burr  Academies;  he 
graduated  from  hiddleborough,  Vermont,  in  1857,  and  from 
Andover  Seminary  in  1862. 

he  was  married  Eebrua^  25,  1865,  to  Susan  Caroline 
looke ,  of  Langdon,  27.  E* 

He  was  ordained  at  Eort  Dodge,  July  15,  1863.    The  or- 
dainaticn  service  is  reported  in  the  lTews-Letter  for  August 
1865,  as  follows: 

"llr.  H,  E.  Boardman  of  the  last  class  at  Am&over  was  Or- 
dained by  a  council  July  15th.     The  order  of  exercises  was 
in  part  as  follows:     The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Jesse 
Guernsey,  agent  of  the  A.H.l.I.S. ;  ordaining  prayer  by  "Eather 
Taylor";  c2:arged  to  ti.e  candidate  by  the  Rev.        H  Osborne 
of  Webster  City;  Fellowship  to  the  churches  by  Rev.  A.  Graves 
of  Iowa  Ealls;  address  to  the  people  by  Jesse  G-uernesey,  and 
Benediction  by  the  Candidate." 

There  is  a  communication  to  the  5ews-Iettor,  undoubted- 
ly from  Dr.  0-uernsey,  published  in  harch  of  1864,  which  gives 
something  of  a  view  of  Eort  Dodge  in  Mr.  Boardman' s  day. 
"Its  location,"  says  Llr.  Guernsey,  "is  a  high  and  pleasant 
one,  on  the  oastern  bank  of  the  Des  i.,oines  River,  and  though 
its  prosperity  was  seriously  retarded  by  the  over  trading 
.and  speculations  so  general  in  the  Tfest  prior  to  t;_o  reverses 
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if  1857,  its  position  in  a  region  abounding  in  timber,  gyp- 
sum and  coal,  as  one  that  offers  the  strongest  inducements 
to  agricultural  enterprise  and  labor,  renders  it  ascertain 
as  anything  future,  dependent  upon  human  contingencies,  that 
it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant of  our  inland  tovns.    ilore  business  is  done  there  now, 
by  far,  than  at  any  point  in  northern  Iov.ra  west  of  Cedar 
Palls.    It  could  not  -..ell  be  otherwise,  as  Fort  T*odge  is  the 
trading  point  for  an  extensive  country  south,  east,  and  west 
of  it,  and  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hes  l.Ioines  valley 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  north  as  far  as  the  Minnesota 
line.    Two  of  our  principal  railroads  are  destined  to  cross 
each  other  at  this  point,  viz.:     the  Xeokuk,  Des  hoines 
River,  &  l.Iinnesota  road,  and  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City. 
The  latter  will  doubtless  reach  it  in  the  course  of,  at 
farthest,  two  or  three  years.    BfOW,  the  Congregational 
ohurch  of  1ft.  Dodge  was  organized  in  1856.     In  consequence 
of  the  reverses  which  the  town  has  since  experienced  toget- 
her  with  certain  internal  difficulties  which  we  will  not  de- 
tail here,  it  is  not  larger  now  than  at  the  beginning.  Pre- 
vious to  about  one  year  ago  they  had  not  maintained  public 
worhsip  for  a  long  time,  and  had  been  entirely  without 
pastoral  care  except  such  as  was  involved  in  an  occasional 
visit  from  father  Taylor  of  Algona.    That  however,  was  not 
unimportant.     Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  but  it  is  to  his  in- 
fluence and  care,  under  God,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  church.     It  was  mainly 
through  his  agency  that  ->cv.  H.  E.  Boardman,  their  present 
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minister,  was  induced  to  seek  a  commision  from  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  that  he  might  come  and  labor  with  them. 
He  oame  with  his  young  wife  in  February  of  last  year,  and 
found  a  pleasant  welcome.    They  have  proved  thus  far,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  place  and  work.    3e  cannot  doubt 
that  v;ith  the  divine  blessing,  they  will  accomplish  a  glo- 
rious work  there  for  Shrist  and  his  church." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  :!ews-letter ,  there  is  a  little 
item  which  expresses  the  sympathy  of  the  Tort  "Dodge  people 
for  their  pastor.    The  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  K.  3.  Boardman  and  wife  of  Ft,  Dodge  desire  to 
acknowledge  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  receipt  of  seventy- 
six  dollars  and  nineteen  cents  in  money,  and  tv;enty-one 
dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  in  groceries  and  so  forth,  at  a 
Donation  Visit  from  their  friends  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  February." 

I  think  there  was  only  one  report  from  Mr,  Boardman 
during  his  pastorate  at  Ft,  Dodge  which  was  published  in 
the  Home  Missionary,     In  trie  hay  issue  for  1864,  he  writes: 

"One  year  has  elapsed  since  I  entered  upon  my  labors  in 
this  place.     The  work  which  has  been  demanded  of  me  here  lias 
been  in  some  respects  peculiarly  difficult,  but  in  seme  other 
respects  it  has  been  exceedingly  pleasant.     I  desire  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  on  the  whole  ,  the  past  year  has  been  to 
me  one  of  very  great  enjoyment." 

"The  Congregational  church  here  was  organised  in  Larch 
1856.     But  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  up  to  last  Marsh 
there  was  no  Congregational  clergyman  laboring  here,  or  near- 
er to  this  place  than  in  Algona,  which  is  forty-five  miles 
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distant ,    The  history  of  this  little  church  has  "been  an 
exceedingly  trying  one;  so  much  so  that  for  a  considerable 
tine  it  seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct. 
But  the  Lord  preserved  it  amid  all  its  trials. 

"Last  Ilarch  the  church  was  composed  of  eight  members, 
and  at  that  time,  though  a  new  minister  was  received  by  them, 
and  by  not  a  few  others  here,  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
numerous  expressions  of  joy,  the  prospects  of  our  speedy 
prosperity  were  nevertheless  considered  to  be  very  dubious. 
To-day  we  record  the  loving  kindness  of  our  G-od  who  hath 
greatly  blessed  us.     Cur  little  church  now  numbers  seventeen 
members,  not  including  myself;  but  what  gives  us  more  joy 
than  any  mere  increase  of  members  could  give,  is  the  manifest 
increase  of  spirituality  in  the  church.     L'his  has  become  es- 
pecially apparent,  since  the  first  of  January.    Tor  the  pre- 
ceding ten  months,  comparatively  little  of  it  was  evinced, 
except  on  the  part  of  a  small  minority.    But  during  that  time 
an  endeavor  was  made  to  present  faithfully  c.nd  in  faith  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospol  of  Christ,    "."ithin  the 
last  two  months,  there  has  been  a  very  encouraging  state  of 
feeling  in  the  church  and  congregation.    We  have  all  been 
greatly  revived.    Probably  -.'ithin  the  next  two  or  three 
months  as  many  as  throe  or  four  oersons  will  join  us  by 
profession,  and  others  by  letter." 

"Last  January  our  little  church  received  the  present  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  communion  service,  which  came  to  us  from  a 
town  in  ITew  York.    Lhe  present  was  made  by  a  iabbath  school 
class  of  seven  young  ladies  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
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Sabbath  scl-ocl.    They  raised  t'he  money,  about  twenty-£ive 
dollars,  to  procure  it,  in  about  six  months.     The  excellent 

teacher  of  the  class ,  I.Irs.    ,  wrote  to  me:     "3e  assured 

that  the  fact  that  your  little  charge  is  not  known  by  the 
name  Presbyterian,  will  in  no  wise  lessen  our  interest  in 
you  or  its  welfare .    ihe  -rift  of  which  we  havo  been  speaking 
has  encouraged  us  much,  and  has  awakened  much  real  gratitude 
in  our  hearts  to  GrOt  and  our  young  Presbyterian  friends. 

"Though  there  is  much  wickedness  here,  which  is  gross, 
and  patent  to  all,  yet,  in  many  respects,  this  place  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  one.     It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Deo  hoines;  and,  though  I  have  travelled  considerably 
in  the  Test  as  ".veil  as  in  the  East,  I  can  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  and  almost  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  locations  which  I  have  ever  visited.    ~7e  have  here  ex- 
cellent water;  and  the  land  is  very  fertile;  the  climate  is 
very  salubrious;  there  is  a  pretty  good  supply  of  good  tim- 
ber; there  arc  large  beds  of  good  coal  here-,  and  great 
quantities  of  gypsum,  which  aro  exceedingly  valuable.  Our 
town  has  a  number  of  very  fine  buildings,  and  is  improving 
and  growing  with  great  rapidity.    Te  have  already  over  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  besides  abowJ"  two  hundred  in  the  town- 
ship outside  of  the  village.    A  very  extensive  business  :"  s 
done  by  our  merchants,  much  of  'which  arises  from  our  being 
so  nearly  'on  the  border'.    Hundreds  of  people  come  from  . 
great  distances  to  do  their  trading  here.    One  or  two  rail- 
roads will  doubtless  soon  reach  this  place,  and  it  seems  de- 
stined to  grow  very  rapidly  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.'' 
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"It  is  of  vast  importance,  that  the  spiritual  wants  of 
this  place  and  of  the  "'hole  region  around  be  Will  attended  to 
by  the  servants  of  the  Lord.     Shis  great  field,  several  parts 
of  which  I  have  visited  with  much  interest ,  is  loudly  calling 
for  more  laborers.    So  me  it  is  evident  that  the  great  ITorth- 
west ,  with  its  already  stupendous  wants  and  with  its  amazing 
prospects,  should  be  a  far  more  attractive  field  of  labor 
than  it  seems  now  to  be,  to  the  theological  students  and  our 
unsettled  ministerial  brethren  of  the  Bast.     I  am  willing  to 
say  that  I  am  assured  that  :Lf  they  will  decide  to  come  to 
the  7est  to  labor,  their  prospects  for  doing  good  and  of 
finding  great  spititual  enjoyment  will  be  greatly  enhanced," 

The  ne:ct  item  respecting  Mr,  Boardman  to  be  found  in  the 
News -letter  of  June  1864  reports  his  resignation.    The  item 
is  as  jfollows: 

"7e  regret  to  learn  from  Itev.  H,  E.  Boardman  of  fort  Dodge 
that  ill  health  will  compel  him  to  relicuish  his  work  in  that 
place  at  an  early  date.    Brother  Boardman  has  labored  there 
during  the  last  fifteen  months  with  much  acceptance  to  the 
people,  and  manifest  tokens  of  the  divine  blessing.      re  trust 
a  servant  of  C-od  equally  efficient  and  faithful  will  be  ready 
to  tahe  us  his  work  when  he  leaves  it." 

Evidently  Brother  Boardman' s  health  was  not  seriously  im- 
paired, for  he  rent  at  once  to  Barlville  and  Almoral ,  being 
commissioned  for  that  field  July  S,  1864. 

In  February  of  1865,  Mr.  Boardman  sends  to  the  News -Let- 
ter the  following  note: 

"Three  dollars  quietly  handed  in  by  one  individual,  two 
dollars  by  another,  and  fiftoon  dollars,  a  1'ew  Year's  present 
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from  a  dozen  persons,  inclosed,  in  an  envelope,  with  some  very 
kind  *.7ords ,  are  a  part  of  the  gifts  by  which  the  people  here 
have  recently  testified  their  affectionate  regard  for  their 
pastor,  and  have  made  him  profoundly  grateful  for  their 
great  kindness  to  him." 

In  the  -ugust  following,  there  is  another  item  in  the 
lews-Latter  whioh  tells  of  another  resignation.    The  item  is 
as  follows: 

"Rev.  E.  E,  Boardman,  under  the  constraint  of  long  con- 
tinued ill-health,  has  concluded  his  ver  acceptable  labors  at 
Sarlville  and  Almoral." 

It  was  evident  by  this  time  that  the  conditions  of  his 
health  were  such  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  leave 
the  ministry  at  least  for  a  season.    At  length  he  concluded 
to  go  into  the  medical  profession,    he  graduated  from  the 
Hahneman  lledical  College  in  Ohica&o;  and  practiced  medicine 
at  Ilenasha,  Sun  Prairie,  and  Monroe,  Wisconsin.    Ke  died  of 
apoplexy  in  Lamed,  Zansas,  Feb.  26,  1888,  aged  fifty-two 
years,  nine  months,  and  eight  clays. 

Eo  tradition  of  We,  Boardman  has  come  down  to  me.  I 
talce  the  guage  of  the  man  mostly  from  his  one  report.  That, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  shows  a  clear,  well-balanced  mind,  a 
clean-cut  style  of  expression,  a  simple,  gentle  spirit,  an 
evangelical  faith  and  zeal.    His  g°inS  out  of  the  ministry 
was  a  real  loss  to  the  church,  and  his  early  death,  a  loss 
to  the  world. 


Thirty- fourth  sketch, 
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Frederick  Allert. 

The  story  of  this  good  brother  is  soon  told.    His  name 
is  not  found  at  all  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly.  Eis 
name  appears  in  our  State  Minutes  of  1864,  and  not  before  or 
after. 

Tv/ice  he  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Eome  Mission- 
ary Society.     In  April  of  1865,  he  is  commissioned  for  the 
German  church  at  Muscatine,  and  April  of  1664,  he  was  com- 
missioned for  Muscatine  and  Davenport. 

But  the  ITev,rs-Letter  is  a  little  more  communicative,  and 
tells  us — not  indeed  of  his  birth  and  education  and  arrival 
in  America — but  it  does  tell  us  of  his  entrance  into,  and  his 
exit  from,  our  Congregational  Zion  in  Iov/a.    Hi 8  licensure  is 
recorded  (Aug.  1863)  as  follows: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Iorra  held  at 
Davenport  in  the  afternoon  of  May  28,  186S,  Brother  P.  Allert 
was  examined  and  licensed  for  two  years  to  preach  the  gospel. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  from  John  IS:  55." 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  ITews-Letter  of  1864,  we  have 
an  account  of  his  ordination  which  is  as  follows: 

"Messrs.  _'.  Allert  and  It.  Mess  uere  ordained  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry  at  Sherrill's  Mound,  March  £6,  1864,  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  German  and  American  Congregational  churches.    Lhe  in- 
troductory services  v/ere  by  Rev.  Lyman  Mhiting  of  Rhode 
Island  (later  of  Dubuque);  sermon  by  „ev.  M.  Langpaap;  or- 
daining prayer  by  Rev.  A.  Wright,   (then  of  Durango);  charge 
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to  the  pastor,  R«y,  J.  Guernsey;  right  hand  of  fell owe hip 
by  He  v.  F«  Judisch.1' 

Then  in  September  of  1865,  the  Hev/s-Lett er  is  bold  e- 
nough  to  publish  his  excommunication.    This  is  to  be  found 
in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  German  Congregational  asso- 
ciation for  that  year.    The  record  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  E,  Allert  v;as  expelled  from  the  association  for 
leaving  tuo  churches  in  his  charge  in  an  irregular  manner 
and  fleeing  the  country  to  avoid  the  draft.' 

The  brother  did  run  well  for  a  season,  but  he  soon  ran 
out ,  and  ran  ar/ay;  and  his  German  brethren  gave  him  an 
emphatic  if  not  an  affectionate  farev;ell.      'hether  he  did 
not  deserve  more  considerate  treatment  from  the  hands  of  his 
brethren  is  a  question. 
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Thirty-fifth  sketch, 

Samuel  D.  Oochran. 

Samuel  Davies  Cochran- was  "born  in  Congruity,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, January  12,  1812.  he  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1839.  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  young  men  of  his  class  enter- 
ed the  ministry.  He  took  his  theological  course  at  Coerlin, 
also,  graduating  in  1842.  A:e  wai  ordained  at  Cberlin  ^ugust 
23d  of  this  year. 

From  1842  to  1846,  he  had  a  i-iission  church  in  Fen  York 
Oity. 

In  1843,  he  was  married  to  ^rmina  Day,  of  kansfield, 
Ohio.    From  1846  to  1848,  he  was  stationed  at  Fredericktown 
and  Sandusky.    From  1848  to  1850,  he  was  "back  again  in  New 
Yori  City.    Then  froml850  to  1854,  he  had  a  charge  in  Pat- 
terson, Yew  Jersey.    From  1854  to  1856,  he  was  stationed  in 
Brooklyn,  Yew  York;  and  in  1857  and  1858,  ::e  was  at  Prince- 
ton, Illinois.    From  1858  to  1861,  he  was  pastor  at  Ann  -.rbor, 
llichigan;  and  then  in  1863,  "beginning  July  17,  he  was  for  six 
years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Grinnell.    -it  least  this  is  the 
date  given  in  the  history  of  the  Crinnell  church.    The  News- 
Letter,  however,   (September  1863)  gives  a  different  date. 
The  paragraph  announcing  I.Ir.  Cochran's  corning  to  Grinnell 
is  as  follows: 

"The  church  at  Grinnell  has  given  a  call  to  ReY.  3.  D. 
Cochran  of  Ann  Arbor,  Llichigan.    ihe  church  is  the  largest  in 
membership  in  the  state,  and  ISx,  Cochran  will  bo  its  first 
pastor.     It  secures  to  him  a  salary  of  ;800.    brother  Cochran 
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commenced  his  labors  August  2d.;I 

There  is  another  reference  to  Mr,  Cochran  in  the  Tens- 
Letter  in  March  of  1865.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  3 •  D.  Cochran  of  Grinnell  says:     'About  a  month  ago, 
my  people  took  it  into  their  heads  to  put  me  and  my  people 
under  increased  obligations  to  thorn;      a  sister  of  the  church 
called  upon  us  a  few  days  before  hand,  and  inquired  whether 
we  were'  willing  to  receive  a  donation  visit  from  the  people, 
as  we  '.:ished  to  please  them,  we  obligingly  said  \  e  ..ere  -..,ill- 
ing.    That  all  might  come  who  were  so  disposed,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  77e  should  roceivo  them  in  the  church.     Cn  the 
evening  appointed  the  guests  were  numerous.    The  interview 
was  very  pleasant,  and  all  closed  with  a  donation  of  i!25 
in  greenbacks  to  which  many  other  things  were  added,  raising 
the  sum  of  the  benefit  to  about  $16©.    rlease  record  this  to 
their  honor,  as  my  acknowledgment . :T 

The  Tews-Ietter  has  numerous  references  to  K(r«  Cochran, 
for  the  most  part  telling  of  services  he  had  rendered  tc 
other  communities,  preaching  ordaination  or  dedication  ser- 
mons, assisting  in  special  meetings,  helping  to  organize 
churches,  etc.,  etc.    One  of  these  occasions,  his  sermon 
was  characterised  as  a  "perfect  broad-side  against  sin.'' 

In  Llarch  of  1867,  there  is  in  the  Hews -letter  an  item 
showing  Mr,  Cochran's  loyalty  to  Grinnell.    rJhe  item  is 
as  follows: 

"Rev.  3.  D.  Cochran  has  declined  a  call  to  the  church  of 
Davenport  and  his  people  in  Grinnell  have  increased  his  sa- 
lary to  ;1500." 


In  the  year,  1867,  leva  College  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Doctor  71 t turn  in  1905  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  church, 
said:     "Dr.  Cochran's  pastorate  in  Grinnoll  was  characterized 
by  forceful  preaching,  vigorous  administration,  and  steady 
growth.    While  the  past  or  inclined  to  the  argumentative  and 
dogmatic,  he  preached  to  v.rin  men,  and  conducted  successful 
revivals  in  Grinnell  and  trie  neighboring  towns." 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  Dr.  Cochran  took  hold  of  the  "be- 
ginnings of  a  college  down  at  Kidder,  l.Iis s our i.    he  was  made 
the  president  of  that  infant  institution,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  from  1869  to  1874.    he  was  pastor  of  the  Kidder  church 
from  1869  to  1880.    Ee  gave  five  years  of  hard  work  to  the 
establishment  of  Kidder  college.    He  succeeded  only  in  part. 
In  the  year  of  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  he  was  pastor  at  Normal, 
Illinois . 

In  1883  and  1884,  he  made  Grinnell  his  headquarters ,  sup- 
plying in  various  places  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  But 
his  great  massive  sermons  were  too  big  for  the  little  church- 
es he  served.     I  remember,  for  I  had  a  good  deal  to  Co  with 
him  in  finding  him  places  to  preach,  that  he  was  decidedly 
misanthropic  in  those  days.    On  numerous  occasions,  I  heard 
him  rehearse  this  fable:     In  the  midst  of  a  certain  commun- 
ity, there  was  a  puddle.    "Thosoever  waded  through  this  pud- 
dle or  in  anywise  touched  it,  became  a  fool.     In  process  of 
time,  every  man  in  the  community,  save  one,  had  touched  his 
foot  to  the  puddle  and  had  paid  the  penalty.    That  one  excep- 
tional man  for  some  time  endured  his  isolation  as  a  sane  man, 


but  at  length  he  could  endure  it  no  longer.     In  sheer  lone- 
some desperation,  he  boldly  waded  through  the  puddle  and  be- 
came a  fool  with  the  rest.    Dr.  Cochran  did  not  scruple  or 
blush  to  call  himself  that  one  same  lonesome  man  in  the  midst 
of  fcols;  and  he  said  he  was  about  ready  to  wade  through  the 
puddle  and  become  a  fool  with  the  rest  of  us. 

In  1885,  the  Year  Book  (the  editor  of  it,  or  somebody) 
did  a  dastardly  thing.     It,  iie ,  they,  or  somebody  starred  this 
really  great  and  honorable  man,  and  for  nineteen  years,  year 
after  year,  repeated  this  indignity,  refusing  this  worthy 
Doctor  of  Divinity  a  place  among  the  ministers  fo  the  deno- 
mination.   An  oversight!    may  be,  but  a  stupid  one,  without 
excuses,  and  criminal! 

True  enough,  in  these  years  he  did  but  little,  but  he  had 
done  a  good  deal,  and  he  was  entitled  to  decent  treatment. 

In  his  declining  years,  after  1892,  his  home  was  in  Lin- 
coln, ITebraska,  at  the  home  of  a  daughter.    There,  before  his 
death,  his-  wife  died  August  29,  1895,  and  later,  his  daughter 
passed  away,  but  his  son-in-law  was  to  him  all  that    a  son  c 
could  be,  and  in  this  home  he  too  came  to  the  closo  of  his 
earthly  life,  October  5,  1804,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  this  Sketch,  we  quote  the  summary 
of  Dr. Cochran's  life,  and  a  brief  characterization  by  Dr. 
Vittum  in  his  record  of  Fifty  Years  of  the  G-rinnell  Church. 
He  says: 

"When  Dr.  Cochran  began  his  ministry,  he  belonged  to 
what  was  then  called  the  "Hew  School"  of  theology,    But  in  his 
method  of  thought  and  manner  of  statement ,  he  was  extremely 
conservative.    Tor  this  reason,  his  published  works  have  not 
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been  widely  read,  though  they  bear  evidence  of  great  learning 
and  the  keenest  logical  powers.    His  book  entitled  "The  Moral 
System  of  the  Atonement"  published  in  1889,  containing  546 
closely-printed  pages,  is  a  profound  and  scholarly  study  of 
the  subject.    During  his  long  and  active  life,  Dr.  Cochran 
held  some  dozen  pastorates  in  half  a  dozen  states.    lie  was 
a  powerful  preacher  in  his  day  and  generation.    He  came  to 
this  church  at  the  age  of  fifty-one ,  when  his  remarkable 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  were  at  their  best,  and 
this  community  was  in  a  formative  condition.    That  we  owe  to 
his  rugged  strength,  unflinching  courage,  and  consecrated 
service  will  never  be  fully  known.    During  his  last  visit  to 
Grinnell,  he  preached  for  us,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  with 
much  of  his  old  time  vigor  of  body  and  brain.     If  his  career 
seemed  to  lack  that  widely- recognized  success  which  his 
friends  predicted  for  3 im  fifty  years  ago,  he  was  not  the 
one  to  complain.    He  lived  out  his  life  bravely  to  the  end. 
He  could  truly  say,  'I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.'" 
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Thirty- sixth  sketch, 

George  H.  Beecher. 

This  is  the  most  provoking  oase  yet.    This  George  H. 
Beecher  was  a  nephew  of  Henry  T.7ard  Beecher,  and  a  son  of  Dr. 
Edward  Beecher  the  first  president  of  Illinois  College;  but 
our  denominational  records  respecting  him  are  next  to  nothing 

I  judge  that  he  began  his  pastoral  work  in  Iowa.    He  was 
commissioned  for  Newton,  .august  15,  1865.    The  commission  was 
not  renewed.     Indeed,  he  did  not  stay  till  the  end  of  the 
first  year. 

In  the  Iowa  News-Letter  for  June  1864,  we  have  a  notice 
of  his  leaving  Newton,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  George  H.  Beecher  has  resigned  his  charge  as  sta- 
ted supply  of  the  Pirst  Congregational  Church  at  Newton,  Iowa 
and  after  deliverning  the  annual  address  before  the  alumnae 
of  Newton  College,  in  June,  will  probably  resort  to  the  sea- 
board to  recuperate  his  health — the  church  in  Newton  unanim- 
ously passed  resolutions  commending  Brother  Beecher  to  the 
confidence  of  the  churches.    77e  clip  the  following  from  the 
Jasper  County  Free  Press:     'Rev,  George  H.  Beecher  has  resign 
»d  his  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Newton  and  af- 
ter one  Sabbath  will  leave  for  the  seaboard  to  recuperate 
his  health.    Mr.  Beecher  has  lately  delivered  to  his  -people 
a  course  of  doctrinal  sermons  which  "./ill  be  long  remembered 
for  their  depth  of  research  and  able  argumentation.    lie  will 
leave  with  the  esteem  of  many  friends  as  a  man  of  profound 
learning  united  with  a  sincere  piety  and  the  grace  of  a 
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Christian  gentleman.'" 

The  next  record  I  find  concerning  Mr,  Beecher  is  that  of 
a  commission  for  31  Paso,  Illinois,  dated  J:\nuary  1,  1865. 

The  commission  was  not  renewed.    There  is  one  report  from 
this  field.     It  may  be  found  in  the  liome  I.Iissionary  of  Oct- 
ober 1865.    As  this  is  the  only  communication  from  l.Ir.  Beech- 
er  to  be  found  in  our  records,  it  is  inserted  here.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

"Affair  in  our  church  seem  to  be  brightening  in  some 
respects.    Our  house  was  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  as 
the  new  churches  of  other  denominations  v.'ere  just  completed 
and  fitted  up  handsomely,  it  v/as  thought  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  ours.    Te  called  a  business  meeting  and  voted 
to  make  the  needed  improvements.    As  a  result,  the  wallfl  of 
the  church  throughout  have  been  papered  and  varnished;  the 
ceiling  v:hitened;  the  slips  varnished;  windows  and  casings 
painted  and  varnished;  and  the  house  carpeted  entire  in- 
cluding the  pews;  the  pews  nicely  cushioned,  and  the  pul- 
pit varnished  and  fitted  up  with  new  covering  and  so  forth. 
Altogether,  it  is  now  the  best  furnished  in  the  place,  though 
smaller  than  those  of  the  three  other  leading  denominations. 
It  is,  I  think,  now  the  pleasant  est  audience  room  in  fell  Paso. 
The  cost  is  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  dollars.  Sub- 
scriptions for  this  object,  I  believe,  have  amounted  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  one  of  the  congregation,  who  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  work,  has  loaned  the  rest,  last 
Sunday  I  preached  my  first  sermon  in  the  newly- furnished 
house ." 
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Mr,  Beeoher  was  in  Chicago  in  1867  and  1668.     I  was  at 
that  time  in  tho  theological  seminary,  and  law  something  of 
him  lib,  those  days.     I  think  he  was  for  a  time  a  resident  stu- 
dent in  the  seminary,    he  was  in  poor  health,  and  not  able 
to  carry  the  burdens  of  a  pastorate.    He  had  fine  musical 
taste  and  ability;  and  he  made  a  little  by  giving  music  less- 
ons and  by  playing  at  church  services. 

^iS  I  remember  him,  lie  was  exceeding  modest  and  self- 
depreciative .     It  v;as  not  in  him  to  take  the  initiative,  he 
v/as  not  at  all  a  typical  Beecher  of  the  earlier  type. 

Thinking  that  I  might  get  some  information  respecting 
Ilr.  Beecher  from  Galesburg,  at  which  place  I  know  he  resided 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  wrote  to  the  pastor,  Dr.  G.  EL.  hc- 
Kinley  ashing  for  such  information  as  lie  could  give.  I 
received  answer  that  Mr,  Beecher  spent  his  last  days  in  ITew 
York,  and  he  gave  me  the  names  of  two  ;..cn  1  ho  he  thought 
might  give  me  some  assistance. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  I.IcKinley  afforded  me  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  for  it  in  a  manner  answered  the  truest  ion  hich 
"had  perplexed  me  as  to  what  had    become  of  the  brother,  fred 
Beecher  with  whom  also  I  was  sowewhat  acquainted,  and  who 
v/as  starred  without  note  or  comment  in  1895.     It  seo;:;S  that 
Fred  3eecher  was  starred  because  he  had  left  the  denomination 
and  had  gone  into  the  Episcopal  church.    „e  no1;;  resides  at 
Birmingham,  ^labana.     I  wrote  to  this  brother,  but  as  „et 
I  have  received  no  reply,  nor  have  I  received  answer  from 
the  other  party  to  whom  I  wrote.     I  am  still  hoping  that  be- 
fore this  volume  is  finally  sealed,  I  "ill  have  further  in- 
formation to  put  on  record. 
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3inoe  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  from  the  brother 
F.  7.  Beecher,    Prom  him,  I  learn  that  George  was  born  in 
Jacksonville,  November  25,  1836.    He  took  Lis  preparatory 
studies  in  Galesburg  Academy,  and  graduated  from  ".'heat on 
College  in  1851,  and  from  Chicago  Seminary  in  £884, 

He  was  ordained  this  same  year,  1854,  and  in  1855  was 
married  to  hiss  Clara  lewis,  cf  Theaton. 

In  this  letter  from  Frtd  Beecher,  now    residing  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  he  writes  of  his  brother  as  follows: 

"I  alwayd  remember  my  brotlier  George  with  sadness  and 
pity,    he  was  so  highly  educated  intellectually  and  with  per- 
sonal qualities  so  pleasing  and  attractive,  that  thero  was 
great  promise  of  a  highly  successful  ministry.    But  everything 
turned  to  dust ,  as  it  were ,  in  the  very  morning  of  his  life 
work.    He  was  so  seriously  ill  at  Newton,  Iowa,  that  father 
went  for  him  and  brought  him  home  to  Galesburg,  where  he 
was  then  living. 

"Ee  was  not  long  at  El  Paso.1' 

"The  hereditary  rheumatism  in  our  family  manifested  it- 
self dangerously.    7e  call  it' the  Porter  rheumatism',  lty 
mother  was  a  grand  daughter  of  a  famous  "Or.  Porter,  of  Port- 
land, Llaine.     George  and  a  sister,  %he  very  flowere  of  our 
family,  died  of  this  disease.     George  was  sent  to  ITew  York 
for  treatment  by  Dr,  Taylor  (famous  in  those  days),  '."hen 
father  moved  to  Brooklyn  soon  after,  George  went  to  live  with 
them  and  remained  until  his  release  from  bondage.1' 

"These  things  broke  up  the  family,    his  wife,  with  a 
little  daughter  went  to  Chicago,  where  she  lias  since  livod, 
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supporting  herself  "by  teaching  the  piano  as  s~e  is  an  un- 
usually fine  player." 

"George  himself  was  a  very  good  player.     In  these  last 
shut-in  clays,  he  was  "brave  and  uncomplaining,    he  even 
made  a  little  monoy  by  inventing  game s  which  '.  ere  published 
and  sold  "by  a  firm  in  Springfield,  tlass, 

"I  thinly  the  saddest  thing  I  ever  read  was  the  farewell 
to  his  '.Tife,  just  "before  he  died.    George  truly  was  intel- 
lectually strong,  and  was  a  very  independent  thinker,  he 
would  have  "brought  honor  to  the  Beecher  name." 

Mr,  Bee cher  died  in  Brooklyn,  her;  York,  Larch  19,  1875. 
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I h i  r t y- s  e  vo  n t h  ske t oh , 

Joseph  77.  Fiokett. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  write  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Pickett 
since  Dr.  Salter  has  written  a  book  setting  forth  the  life 
and  character  of  this  good  and  useful  man;  and  the  "book  may 
be  found  in  the  College  Library  and  in  a  few  of  the  homes 
of  the  older  Congregational  families  of  the  stato .    hut  the 
sketch  belongs  here;  and  some  new  material  will  bo  introduced; 
and  I  want  to  add  my  testimony,  and  make  a  confession. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  quotations  made  in  this 
sketch,  unless  otherwise  designated,  are  from  Dr.  Salter's 
book. 

Joseph  TJorthy  Pickett,  son  of  Benjamin  and  lydia  (Birch- 
ard)  Pickett,  -./as  born  in  kridovcr,  Ohio,  January  28,  1832. 

He  was  of  the  Sixth  generation  from  John  Pickett  who  came 
from  the  county  of  Kent,  England  in  1548.    he  wag  also  on  his 
mother's  side  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Ihomas  Birchard 
from  P.oxbury,  England,  who  came  over  in  the  ship  "True  Love" 
in  1655. 

Jhen  Joseph's  father  came  to  Ohio,  "Andover  was  a  township 
in  the  woods,  five  miles  square.    No  roads  had  been  made  on 
its  eastern  side,  where  Benjamin  Pickett  had  located.  The 
.only  guides  in  going  from  place  to  place  "..ere  blazed  trees. 
The  new  home  was  a  log  structure,  without  window  or  chimney, 
the  apertures  between  the  unchinked  logs  furnishing  light,  and 
an  opening  in  the  roof  carrying  off  the  smoke,    Thus  the;:  lived 
for  the  first  year.    Lost  of  the  neighbors  were  newly  married 
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people,  and  similarly  situated.    As  busy  years  rolled  on  the 
land  was  cleared  for  pasture  and  tillage,  additions  and  im- 
provements wore  made  to  the  cabin,  and  support  and  comfort 
secured  for  the  growing  family,    here  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  born,  the  fifth  of  eight  children. 

"Ee  early  showed  conscient ousness ,  truthfulness,  and  a 
love  of  knowledge.  At  five  he  was  a  good  reader.  7arm  in 
filial  feeling,  he  loved  to  help  his  mother  on  washing  days, 
gathering  wood  for  her  fire  by  the  brook,  and  sharring  her 
simple  lunch  in  the  shade.  As  he  grew  in  strength,  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  heavy  labors  of  the  farm.  These 
were  the  happy  memories  of  his  childhood, " 

"The  charm  and  beauty  of  nature  won  the  boys  heart.  Ee 
remembered  through  life  the  impressions  which  flowers  and 
woods  and  the  south  wind  made  upon  him  when  five  years  of 
age.     In  after  years,  Ruskin  was  one  of  his  favorite  authors. 

TIEe  attended  school  a  portion  of  each  year  in  a  log  school 
house  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  until  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  entered  the  Academy  in  Zingsville ,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Urie ,  for  the  fall  term.    At  nineteen,  he  entered  Alleg- 
heny College  at  Ueadville ,  Pennsylvania.     Obliged  to  practice 
close  economy,  he  rented  a  room,  obtained  provisions  from 
home,  did  his  own  cooking,  and  frequently  ifeianaged  to  livo 
upon  fifty  cents  a  week." 

"While  in  the  Academy  and  at  college,  he  taught  school 
during  the  winter  months,  showing  a  superior  faculty  for  in- 
struction he  won  the  hearts  of  the  scholars,  and  gained  honor 
and  esteem  in  every  community  where  he  was  employed.    He  thus 
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obtained  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  own  education. 

"From  early  youth,  he  took  part  in  literary  and  debating 
societiea,  and  won  repute  as  a  ready  speaker  and  an  ingenious 
and  able  disputant." 

"The  heavy  work  upon  the  farm  was  haying.    At  that  season 
Joseph  air/ays  arranged  to  be  at  home,  and,  with  his  soythe 
and  rake  and  pitch  fork,  and  cheering  laugh  and  persistent 
pluck,  made   'the  best  of  hands'  as  his  father  called  him. 11 

"He  cherished  through  life  the  memories  of  an  interest  in 
religion  at  the  age  of  eight,    Eis  father  gathered  the  child- 
ren around  the  family  altar.    _is  aether's  devotional  nature 
gave  him  a  constant  nurture  of  grace  and  goodness." 

"Before  leaving  college,  he  had  made  an  engagement  to 
take  charge  of  an  academy  at  Taylorsville ,  "ilson  County,  Tenn., 
but  after  reaching  home,  he  was  prostrated  With  the  typhoid 
fever,  and  brought  very  low.    Upon  convalescence  he  was  urged 
to  delay.    But,  feeling  that  strength  would  come  as  he  went 
on  his  way,  he  left  home  the  last  of  August.     It  was  his  first 
long  Journey,  and  his  first  travel  by  railroad.    Eis  health 
improved  every  day.    From  Louisville,  he  went  by  stage  to 
his  destination,  thrity-seven  miles  east  of  "ashville .  Eere 
was  his  work  for  two  years.    Che  academy  flourished  in  his 
hands,    he  aroused  a  generous  ambition  among  the  students, 
and  imparted  to  them  his  moral  vigor  and  spiritual  force." 

"He  closed  his  labots  with  this  school,  July  1G ,  1857, 
v/ith  grateful  assurances  of  esteem  from  his  pupils;  five  of 
them  accompanied  him  home  to  be  educated  at  Allegheny  College. 
Three  remained  North,  and  a  few  years  later  joined  the  army 
of  the  union. 
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"Having  saved  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  his 
earnings  in  teaching,  Hr<  Pickett  was  enabled  to  pursue  a 
cherished  plan  of  study  at  Yale  College,  where  he  joined  the 
Senior  class  and  grauduated  in  1858. 

•  "In  the  fall  of  this  year,  he  entered  the  theological  se- 
minary at  .Jidover,  and  pursued  the  full  course  of  study  for 
three  years  v;ith  industry  and  zeal,     "ot  neglecting  opportu- 
nities of  usefulness  or  the  culture  of  the  heart ,  ho  labored 
frequently  in  religious  meetings  and  bible  classes,  and,  a- 
mid  tiie  walks  and  woods  of  Andover,  kept  up  his  habits  of 
communion  with  nature  and  of  devout  meditation. 1 

"During  the  summer  vacation  of  1859,  he  labored  under 
the  Vermont  ::orne  llissionary  Society  at  North  Eyde  -.ark  and 
Eden,  La  I.Ioille  County,  but  overtaxed  himself,  and  was  laid 
aside  by  sickness,    he  recovered  so  as  to  return  to  the 
Seminary,  but  was  again  prostrated  for  several  weeks.  Upon 
regaining' his  health,  he  soon  made  up  all  that  he  had  lost 
in  his  prescribed  studies." 

Eis  first  field  v;as  at  '.'entworth,  lien  Hampshire.    l_e  la- 
bored in  that  field  for  two  years ,  "among  an  intelligent  and 
refined  people  who  appreciated  the  devotion  and  kindling 
fervor  of  his  ministry  and  invited  him  to  become  their  pas- 
tor.   He  was  ordained  at  -Bristol,  B"aw  Hampshire,  January  2, 
1862.    The  sermon  was  preached  by  Cyrus        ~allace ,  D.  D., 
and  the  ordaining  prayer  offered  by  Rev,  liba  Conant. 

"A  few  months  afterward,  April  10,  he  "./as  united  in 
marriage  at  "vest  Tilliamsf ield ,  Ohio,  with  Hi 60  Mary  Jane, 
daughter  of  ReVt  George  and  iim  J.  (Larvin)  Roberts,  a 
lady  of  gentle  ways  and  sunny  uispostion  inheriting  the 
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faith  and  devotion  of  r.er  lamented  father,  "..'hose  praise  is 
in  the  churches  of  northeastern  Ohio  to  this  day. 

"During  the  summer  of  1863,  he  visited  the  West  to  seo 
its  condition  and  wants,  and  look  at  fields  that  -..ere  callin 
for  laborers,    he  spent  several  weeks  at  Council  Bluff ■  and 
Nebraska  City,  and  -/as  urged  in  each  place  to  remain.  In 
Nebraska  3ity  he  preached  a  vigorous  discourse  on  the  day 
of  "ational  thanksgiving  for  the  victories  at  Yicksburg 
and  Gettysburg. 

"On  the  twelfth  of  august,  :.e  visited  llount  Pleasant, 
Henry  county,  Iowa.    The  opportunity  of  usefulness  there , 
With  the  cordial  '/el come  given  him,  seemed  a  divine  call  to 
that  field,    here  he  spent  the  nert  six  years,  laboring  vith 
fervor  and  diligence  carrying  the  gospel  into  destitute 
neighborhoods,  helping  schools,  promoting  the  caiise  of  tem- 
perance, etc.,  etc.    he  had  remarkable  faqility  and  despatch 
in  visiting  from  house,  and  had  a  word  in  season  for  every 
person  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.    ITo  one  was  too  hum- 
ble for  his  care.     In  highways  and  byways,  he  sought  out  the 
vzandering.     In  his  favorite  work  of  evangelism  among  out- 
lying districts,  he  was  sv/ift  of  foot,  often  performing 
feats  of  pedestrianism;  walking  long  distances  to  preaching 
stations,  and  allowing  neither  extreme  heat  or  severe  cold 
or  muddy  roads  nor  storms  nor  swollen  stream  to  detain  him 
from  appointments.    On  one  occasion,  in  winter,  finding  the 
ioe  gone  on  which  he  expected  to  cross  a  oreek,  he  stripped 
off  his  lov/er  clothing,  and  'v/aded  in.1    He  got  safely  over, 
dressed  himself,  went  on  his  way  and  fulfilled  his  appoint- 
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merit.    Ho  had  preached  that  norning  in  Mount  Pleasant,  he 
returned  there  on  a  hand  oar,  working  his  passage  paa?t  of 
the  nay,  and  preached  again  at  night.    He  organised  churches 
at  Rome  and  Hickory  grove,  one  eight  miles  west,  and  the 
other  five  miles  north  of  hount  pleasant. 

7/hile  he  was  still  pastor  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  July  and 
August  of  1864,  he  visited  the  scenes  of  the  war  in  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  at  the  call  of  tho  Christian  Commission,  to  3 
carry  the  ministry  of  religion  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.    Of  course  Mr*  Pickett  wrote  many  letters  des- 
cribing conditions  as  he  uaw  them  in  the  South.    These  com- 
munications may  be  found  in  Dr.  Salter's  book,  but  there 
seems  no  occasion  to  copy  them  in  this  sketch. 

"Returning  from  his  labors  for  the  soldiers,  I.lr.  Pickett 
prosecuted  his  ministry  at  hount  Pleasant  with  unflagging 
assiduity  and  zeal."    So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  was  but 
one  report  from  Mr,  Pickett  to  the  home  Missionary  Society 
during  his  Mottnt  Pleasant  pastorate.    This  is  in  hay  of 
1866,  and  is  as  follows: 

"77e  are  quite  hopeful  as  a  church.     I  held  meetings  for 
a  few  weeks  during  the  winter.     7e  had  some  twelve  conver- 
sions, as  we  hope,  sixteen  united  with  us  at  our  January 
communion.     I  must  see  the  work  of  God  advancing." 

"In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  his  life  was  darkened 
by  a  great  sorrow — the  sickness  of  his  wife,  and  her  death, 
June  25,  1868,  leaving  two  little  boys,  John  and  George,  to 
cling  the  more  closely  to  their  father's  guiding  hand," 

"A  year  later  he  was  called  to  take  the  superintendence 
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Of  the  Home  Missions  for  southern  Iowa*    -he  devotion  and 

success  of  his  ministry  had  become  well  known,  and  his  zeal 

in  evangelism  marked  him  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  office." 

At  first  Mr,  Pickett  declined  to  take  up  the  work,  but  later 
largely  through  the  persuasion  of  the  former  superintendent 
J.  A.  Heed,  he  decided  to  accept  the  appointment;  and  on  June 
26,  1869,  he  wrote: 

"I  will  cheerfully  give  up  everything  that  would  interfere 
with  this  work,  feeling  that  Christ  can  be  more  to  me  than  my 
loved  people ,  and  that  he  oan  give  me  a  sweeter  rest  than  that 
of  home ,  and  that  he  Will  provide  for  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  those  who  walk  in  the  path  of  duty." 

Ee  at  once  provided  a  good  home  for  his  children  at  lit. 
Pleasant,  and  removed  his  residence  to  Des  Mo  ins a  to  be  near 
the  center  of  his  field. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  was  made  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  home  Missionary  for  1670,  as  follows; 

"In  the  slimmer  of  1869,  Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  resign  his  agency  of  the  Southern  District, 
which  he  had  efficiently  administered  since  186:;v — having  pre- 
viously for  twelve  years  served  the  society  with  singular  zeal 
and  fidelty  as  agent  for  the  entire  state,    he  was  succeeded 
"by  R-V.  Joseph  "7.  Pickett  of  Mount  Pleasant,  who  has  been  by 
personal  visitation  acquainting  himself  with  his  field,  its 
needs,  its  opportunities,  and  its  workers." 

LEr,  Pickett,  in  the  same  report,  adds:     "I  believe  that 
the  world  offers  no  nobler  field  for  Christian  effort  than 
Iowa  presents  to-day.    Three  lines  of  railway  now  pass  west- 
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ward  through  my  district,  crowded  with  passengers,  some  of 
them  seeking  hones  here,  v:hile  others  pass  across  the  contin- 
ent.   Towns  are  springing  up  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The 
proximity  of  southern  Iov/a  to  a  former  slave  state  no  longer 
militates  against  the  planting  of  churches  of  the  pilgrim's 
faith,  v/hose  principles  are  coming  to  be  "better  understood. 
The  field  is  full  of  promise;  and  "by  God's  blessing,  this 
year  should  v/itness  greater  result  than  any  that  have  gone 
before  it." 

In  his  new  work  "he  gave  his  time  to  weak  and  pastorless 
churches,  and  especially  to  new  towns  that  afforded  an 
opening  for  the  planting  of  churches.    At  Carroll,  a  towa  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  he  held  an  eight  days'  meeting, 
and  visited  the  v/hole  tows,  Catholics  and  all.     Some  of  the 
prominent  citizens  v/ero  converted  and  united  with  the  church. 
Stopping  one  evening  at  Mondamin,  a  town  of  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants on  the  Council  Bluffs  &  Sioux  City  Road,  he  learned 
that  they  had  no  preaching,    notice  of  a  meeting  that  eveing 
was  circulated,    a  crowded  house  awaited  him;  and,  though 
but  five  hours  in  the  place  ,  a  movement  was  begun  that  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  church.     In  his  first  visit  to 
Grand  River,  ^dair  county,  after  riding  twelve  miles  from 
3tuart  in  a  farmer's  wagon,  he  walked  six  miles,  much  of  the 
way  through  heavy  snov/  drifts,  v;as  hungry  and  faint,  got  lost, 
and  v/as  almost  frozen  before  reaching  a  shelter.    One  starry 
winter  night,  he  reached  Cromwell,  then  a  railroad  terminus, 
about  midnight,  and,  kneeling  upon  the  frosty  ground,  asked 
God  to  reveal  to  him  his  work  there.     Then  he  first  -oast 
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through  Crest  on,  the  site  contained  nothing  but  a  calf  pen. 
Soon  it  became  a  division  station,  and  the  church  he  planted 
gained  a  leading  position.    At  Anita,  he  visited  on  foot  all 
the  region  for  mile 8  around,  and  gathered  members  from  six 
denominations  into  church  fellowship.    He  saw  there  after- 
ward one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  of  worship  in  the 
state . 

"To  help  the  new  and  struggling  churches,  LIr.  Pickett 
gave  almost  half  his  salary,  also  a  portion  of  the  little 
patrimony  that  fell  to  him.    Ghided  for  being  so  large  and 
unstinted  in  his  gifts,  nothing  could  repress  his  devotion 
and  sacrifice.    Though  reducing  himself  to  straits  and  debt, 
he  felt  that  the  opportunity  was  great  and  critical,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  burdens.    He  rarely  or  never  alluded  to  these 
things,  but  acted  upon  the  apostalic  rule,   'He  that  giveth, 
let  him  do  it  with  simplicity.1" 

Of  course  Lr.  Pickett  made  numerous  reports  of  his  work 
to  the  home  missionary .     In  February  of  1872,  he  writes  of 
the  death  of  Superintendent  Guernsey,  and  adds; 

"Our  brethren  in  these  small  fields  work  alone ,  and  with 
little  human  sympathy.  They  seldom  come  in  contact  with  othe 
ministers,  and  there  is  little  through  the  whole  to  break  the 
monotony  of  continuous  and  often  discouraging  labor.  Other 
denominations  have  their  'Quarterly  meetings'  and  their  'Com- 
munion seasons,'  etc.,  when  ministers  from  abroad  relieve  and 
comfort  the  preacher,  and  a  substantial  impetus  is  gained." 

"To  meet  this  want,  we  are  planning  a  series  of  christian 
conventions  to  be  held  each  year." 


"Twelve  churches  could  thus  be  reached  in  one  month,  and 
in  four  months  forty-eight  of  the  more  needy  churches — which 
would  cover  myfield.     should  the  larger  churches  lihe  the  plan, 
they  could  arrange  for  themselves,  as  could  also  the  V.'elsh 
and  German  churches.    This  plan  will  "bring  the  ministers  to- 
gether for  concerted  action,  identify  them  more  fully  with 
the  feebler  churches,  awaken  a  desire  to  reach  out  for  church 
work  and  church  organization  to  t2:e  regions  beyond,  and  thus 
lengthen  the  chords  and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  our  Sion, 
on  every  hand.  : 

In  his  annual  report  for  1873,  lir.  Pickett  writes; 

"As  in  loneliness  and  weariness  I  roam  these  rolling  prai- 
ries I  foresee  some  of  the  vjonderful  beauty  and  glory  that 
twenty  years  will  unfold.    Christian  homes  with  waving  grain, 
teeming  orchards,  and  groves  from  whiah  rise  church  spire, 
will  then  cover  these  now  vast,  untrodden  solitude.     In  ima- 
gination I  hear  the  tramp  of  the  coming  millions  who  are  to 
find  homes  here  in  the  near  future,  and  my  footsteps  are 
quickened  and  my  ardor  is  kindled  as  I  listen  to  the  command — 
prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  lord;  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highv/ay  for  our  God," 

In  February  of  1875,  he  tells  how  the  burden  of  all  the 
churches  rests  heavily  upon  his  heart.    He  writes: 

"lly  helper,  l.Ir,  i'odd  is  holding  revival  meetings,  with 
no  marked  suooess  as  yet,  but  with  a  heavy  burden  of  sou.13. 
At  Carroll,  he  reports  several  conversions.    A  torrible  a- 
pathy  is  resting  upon  some  of  our  churches,    -is  they  grow 
older  and  richer  shall  they  become  weak  and  miserly,  while 
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all  forms  of  worldliness  and  infidelity  run  riot  amid  the 
desolations  of  Cion?    May  God  help  his  ministers  I  Brother 
"Thite,  formerly  a  foreign  missionary,  now  preaching  at  Ches- 
ter, has  rejoiced  in  a  wonderful  work  of  grace  in  his  church. 
Ee  reports  our  pourings  of  the  spirit ,  such  as  he  never 
witnessed  before.'' 

In  August  of  1876,  he  reports  great  activity  in  the 
building  of  chiiLrches ,  he  writes: 

"The  work  of  building  churches  is  rapidly  going  forward. 
Agios  has  just  completed  a  beautiful  parsonage  t  and  now  the 
church  becomes  self-sustaining.     It  is  the  leading  denomi- 
nation in  this  pleasant  town,  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural 
College . " 

"Dunlap ,  an  important  station  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  has  been  completely  revolutionised  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  spirit.    The  church  has  probably  more 
than  doubled  in  effective  strength  and  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  building  a  five  thousand  church  much  needed.  It 
asked  no  aid  from  the  Congregational  Building  rund,  showing 
what  people  can.  do  when  the  spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the 
dry  bones.    Cne  year  ago,  the  thing  they  are  now  doing  would 
have  seemed  like  a  dream  or  a  miracle.    I' he  same  thing  has 
happened  at  Ilagnolia,  some  sixty  coming  into  its  membership; 
and  a  pleasant  hon.se  of  worship  is  now  building,  to  cost  some 
thing  over  -"'SOOO.    The  little  "Telsh  church  at  Gomer  twelve 
miles  from  Red  Oak,  in  the  wilds  of  Montgomery  county,  in 
so  much  difficulty  three  /ears  ago,  is  nobly  repaying  the 
Society's  liberality  by  earnest  Christian  work.    The}  a,re 
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building  a  beautiful  church  to  cost  u;2000.    After  one  year, 
more,  I  shall  expect  to  see  thorn  self-sustaining.  Percival, 
formerly  Civil  Bend  is  building* 

_ "Cttumwa  has  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  beautiful 
churches  in  the  state  at  a  co3t  of  some  ,;25000,  and  the  church 
here  at  Pes  L'oines  is  at  Jengtfc  in  the  midst  of  a  much  needed 
building  enterprise.    ^  commodious  church,  costing,  something 
over  320,000  is  to  be  built.     (She  church  building,  ".hen  it 
7ras  erected,  cost  something  over  ;50,000.) 

"The  church  at  Anita  has  its  $4000  edifice  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  in  two  we ska  I  go  to  the  dedication  of  the  Grand 
River  church  in  Adair  county.    Perhaps  these  building  enter- 
prises will  givo  you  as  good  an  idea  of  the  increasing 
energy  of  our  churches  as  anything  I  can  •.Trite." 

In  September  of  1876,  his  paper  read  at  the  General 
Association  of  Iowa  was  published  in  the  home  Missionary. 
The  theme  of  his  address  was  "Systematic  Benevolence." 
There  is  no  occasion  to  copy  this  paper.     Of  course,  he  plead 
for  larger,  and  more  general,  giving,  and  said  that  ten  per 
cent  of  one's  income  should  be  the  minimum  of  gifts  for  any 
christian. 

In  his  report  published  in  February  of  1877,  Mr,  Pickett 
tells  of  a  dedication  at  Dunlap .    He  says: 

"I  was  called  a  feu  days  since  to  the  dedication  of  the 
new  house  of  worship  at  Dunlap,  a  new  town  in  Test  em  Iowa, 
and  a  division  station  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  One 
year  ago  the  Congregational  church  in  this  pleasant  villager 
possessed  a  small  church  edifice,  poorly  constructed,  smoky 


and  dingy,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  inconvenient  of  access, 
and  every  way  foibidding.    A  small  congregation  worshipped 
here,  who  had  struggled  on  for  some  years  amid  conscious 
poverty  and  more  or  less  divisions.    Cne  year  since  there 
came  to  this  people  a  strong  desire  for  the  spirit  of  Sod  and 
a  nearness  to  Christ.    Ileetings  '..ere  held,  with  marvelous 
te suits.    This  skeptical  town  WOfl  revolutionized  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.    llerchants ,  bankers,  leading  men  were  convert- 
ed, the  strength  of  the  tv70  churches,  Llethodist  and  Oongre- 
gationalist,  was  doubled.    Our  people  said,  'let  us  arise  and 
build.'    xi  subsoription  paper  was  circulated,  hard  times 
were  forgotten,  men's  poverty  had  disappeared.    Cne  man 
gave   joOO,  others'  of  the  new  converts  gave  hundred  each,  ihe 
most  eligible  site  in  the  torn  was  chosen,  and  a  number  of 
lots  were  purchased.    The  result  is  a  beautiful  house  of 
Worship,  costing  some   AOOQ ,  with  audience  room,  prayer  room, 
and  minister ' s  study  on  the  same  floor,  opening  together  and 
presenting  a  most  attractive  appearance.    And  all  this  was 
accomplished  without  aid  from  the  Vnion,  without  debt,  or 
collection  on  dedication  day.    Reaching  there  after  dark  on 
the  evening  before  dedication,  the  guests  v;ere  ushered  into 
the  audience  room,  -.'here  they  v;ere  v.elcomed  by  a  large  assem- 
bly.   Ihe  chandeliers  rero  brightly  burning.    Baskets  of 
trailing  vines  rere  pendent  from  tl.e  -rails.     Oalla  lilies 
and  other  f^7ers  adorned  the  choir  and  pulpit.    The  view, 
to  one  whose  last  visit  had  been  to  the  old  church,  was  al- 
together enchanting,  almost  bewildering.    The  heart  could 
only  respond,  "That  hath  God  wrought?" 
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"The  ne:ct  morning  at  six  o'clock  the  "bell  called  to  pray- 
er; the  morning  was  one  of  surpassing  loveliness;  the  light 
broke  clear  and.  "beautiful  over  the  vast  rolling  prairies;  the 
morning  star  seemed  to  "beam  upon  one  object  that  drew  all 
eyes;  it  was  our  first  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  church. 
The  beautiful  spire  and  pinnacles  rising  from  the  fair  struc- 
ture, the  center  object  of  this  romantic  town,  revealed  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  churches  in  "..Te  stern  Iowa.    The  prayer 
meeting,  well  attended,  was  followed  by  a  fellowship  mooting 
at  ten,  the  dedication  services  at  2  B,  LI.,  and  preaching 
in  the  evening.    The  next  day  similar  meetings  were  held, 
a  communion  taking  the  place  of  the  dedicatory  service.  I 
cannot  describe  the  intense  joy  and  enthusiasm  that  attended 
all  of  these  memorable  services." 

"With  a  bound,  the  church  has  sprung  into  life.  Cld 
difficulties  have  passed  away,    Warm  love  for  Christ  and  each 
other  seems  to  characterize  the  whole  body.    Each  member  bears 
the  mantle  of  a  broad  christian  charity,  and  the  church  is 
becoming  a  busy  workshop  for  Christ,     Is  this  anything  more 
than  the  normal  condition  of  a  body  of  true  believers  in 
Christ  and  the  power  of  his  religion?" 

While  hr.  Pickett  was  still  tho  Iowa  Superintendent,  ,Tb 
request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  home  I.Iiss- 
ionary  Society,  he  made  an  exploring  tour  to  Colorado  in  July 
and  August,  1874,  visiting  most  of  the  settlements  from 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie  on  the  north  to  Del  Norte  and  Trinidad 
on  the  south,  and  traversing  extensive  regions  never  before 
visited  by  a  Congregational  minister," 
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Upon  his  return,  the  Home  Missionary  Society  desired  him 
to  become  superintendent  of  this  Hooky  hountain  district , 
but  Iowa  was  too  dear  to  him,  and  his  convictions  that  his 
duty  was  there  were  too  strong  for  a  change  to  "be  made. 

Pour  years  later,  the  call  was  renewed.    Again,  he  said, 
no,  "but  a  little  later,  Aoril  13,  1878,  ha  decided  that  the 
oall  was  from  the  Lord.     In  his  diary,  he  writes: 

**with  strong  crying  and  tears  in  view  of  tirae  and  eternit 
with  God  as  my  ::elper,  have  decided  to  enter  upon  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Rocky  Lountain  Department  of  home  hissions. 
God  has  promised  to  go  up  vitii  me.     I  have  invoked  the  Spirit 
which  guided  Paul  to  guide  me." 

"Prom  that  hour  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  prepared  at 
once  for  his  new  work,    he  was  married  at    "lit on,  Iowa,  April 
18,  1878,  to  hrs.  Sybil  3.  Rider,    They  had  long  shared  each 
other's  confidence  and  esteem,  and  he  was  happy  and  blesced 
in  his  new  home." 

"At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  -ome  I.Iissionary  Society 
held  at  labor  May  SI,  1878,  his  brethren  recorded  their  sense 
of  his  devotion  and  self-denying  labors  in  Iowa,  his  warm- 
hearted sympathy  and  brotherly  helpfulness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  at  large,  and  their  prayers  that  the  Lord  would  use 
his  experience ,  power  and  practical  onergy  for  great  results 
in  his  new' field.    The  loss  of  southern  Iowa,  they  aaid,  is 
the  gain  of  Colorado." 

"I.ir.  Pickett  entered  his  field  at  Oheyenne ,  Tyoming 
Territory,  Ilay  1,  1878.    he  met  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
members  of  the  Colorado  Association,  then  in  session  at  that 
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place,  and.  won  their  confidence  and  lovo .    He  established  his 
home  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  proceeded  to  his  work.  Hi 
first  gave  himself  to  the  San  Juan  region,  afterwards  to  the 
Black  hills,  and  finally  to  leadville." 

LIr.  Pickett  describes  hie  beginnings  in  the  ho  city  Moun- 
tain District  in  his  report  of  September  1878: 

"Last  Sabbath  I  took  a  missionary  trip  to  Santa  pueblo. 
The  tsble-land  on  which  the  town  is  buily  has  much  improved 
since  my  last  visit  four  years  ago.    The  trees,  then-  lffu.%  re- 
cently planted,  along  the  irrigated  ditches,  have  grown 
rapidly,  and  present  a  most  attractive  sppearance;  theso , 
With  tlie  lawns  of  clover  and  blue  grass  ,  look  exceedingly 
home -like . ,! 

"The  two  houses  of  "..orship,  belonging  to  the  Northern 
and  Southern  llethodists,  respectively,  stand  as  they  did  four 
years  since  ,  still  uncompleted.     I  found  there  -.:as  no  regular 
preaching  of  any  kind  in  Santa  xueblo,  ..here  there  are  pro- 
bably one  thousand  inhabitants.     I  visited  from  house  to  house 
on  Saturday  evening,  continuing  my  calls  till  eft  or  dark.  On 
visiting  one  house,  I  found  to  my  surprise,  3omc  old  Iowa 
friends,  who  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  inviting  me 
to  the  hospitalities  of  their  pleasant  home,  which  were  most 
gratefully  accepted. 

"Sabbath  dawned  without  a  cloud,  with  -n  atmosphere  al- 
most intoxicationg  in  its  delicious  freshness.    Tith  hible  in 
hand  I  walked  out  on  the  mesa  for  preparation  for  the  services 
of  the  day.    Standing  on  a  gentle  elevation,  I  looked  west 
ward  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur,    rue bio 
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stands  at  the  "base  of  a  vast  amphitheater. 

"The  morning  was  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  labors 
of  the  day.    A  large  congregation  welcomed  me  at  the  Southern 
Methodist  church,  entering  with  zest  into  the  morning  ser- 
vices.    In  the  evening  a  still  larger  congregation  gathered, 
filling  the  church  and  paying  marked  attention.    Tith  many 
hind  expressions  at  the  close  of  the  service,  I  was  cordially 
invited  to  repeat  my  visit,    '.Thile  passing  from  the  church,  a 
woman  accosted  me  v/ith  a  question,   'Why  didn't  you  tahe  a 
collection  with  such  a  large  audience?'    And  shook  hands.  As 
she  withdrew  her  hand  I  felt  something  in  my  palm,  which  on 
coming  to  the  light  I  found  was  a  dollar  bill.     I  enclose  it 
as  the  first  fruits  under  God  from  my  new  field,    hay  it  be 
an  earnest  of  those  rich  fruits  of  love  and  sacrifice  which 
shall  shahe  like  Lebanon,  in  years  to  cone  I" 

"On  the  last  day  of  l.Iay,  Mr «  rickett  started  on  a  tour 
of  exploration,  going  over  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
through  the  Veta  Pass,  at  a  higher  elevation  than  any  other 
railroad  had  then  attained  in  Forth  America  to  San  Luis  Park. 
At  Garland  City  he  purchased  a  pony  for  forty-seven  dollars 
and  a  half,  and  rode  to  Alamosa  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  the 
romantic  lle::ican  town  Conejos,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Park.     From  this  point,  he  passed  tv:o  hundred  miles  west- 
ward through  a  continuous  mountain  range,  to  Animas  Oity  in 
Southwestern  Colorado.    He . then  wont  through  the  rild  gorge  of 
the  Animas,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  milos  to  Silverton,  the 
county  seat  of  San  Juan  county,  where  he  spent  four  weeks  in 
hard  missionary  labor.    Returning  by  a  northern  route  over 
the  mountains,  the  trail  be-in    then  opened  he  reached  Colorado 
Springs  July  12th." 
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"LCr.  Pickett  regarded  his  first  efforts  in  planting  re- 
ligious  institutions  in  his  new  field  with'  peculiar  interest , 
especially  as  a  test  of  his  cherished  plan  for  uniting  persons 
of  different  denominations  in  new  towns  in  one  organization. 
By  the  Congregational  idea  of  gatherin;;  the  ..'hole  christian 
element  into  one  church,  he  2:oped  tc  solve  a  difficult  pro- 
blem in  the  evangelization  of  our  country,  and  raise  up  chur- 
ches of  the  various  hind  to  support  their  own  religious  in- 
stitutions.   Ho  sustain  churches  of  the  various  denominations 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  mining  camps  would  inpose  a  continual 
drain    upon  Eastern  churches,  and  he  disastrous  to  the  com- 
munities themselves,    hence,  he  ashed  christians  of  all  names 
in  these  places  tc  unite  on  a  simple  evangelical  basis,  upon 
which  all  could  agree,  and  to  regulate  their  0";n  affairs,  free 
from  extraneous  control.    He  promised  them  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  aid  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  our  country,  who , 
he  told  them,   'would  rejoice  more  in  seeing  these  communities 
walking  in  freedom  of  the  gosoel  than  in  the  possession  of  all 
ecclesiastical  power  over  them.'" 

"In  accordance  With  the  recuest  of  the  peo;olo  ,  he  pro- 
cured  ministers  for  South  hueblo  and  ~ilverton,  who  at  once 
entered  upon  their  nev;  work,    She  Arkansas  valley  and  the 
new  camp  at  Leadville  no?;  called  for  his  labors,  and  he  v/ant- 
ed  to  go  thither;  but,  in  view  of  the  great  destitution  in 
the  Blach  Hills,  he  went  immediately  to  survey  that  field." 

This  was  simply  a  preliminary  survey.  Cn  his  return  to 
Colorado  Springs j  he  had  an  experience  which  he  relates  in  a 
reoort  published  in  September  of  1878.     It  is  as  follows: 
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"Just  after  dark  of  the  day  I  wrote  you  from  Jemney's 
Stockade,  the  post  arrived  without  a  passenger.     I  took  the 
inside  for  the  first  ten  miles,    i'he  night  was  dark,  with  a 
feu  drops  of  rain.    The  coachman,  halls,  seemed  lonely.  As 
I  spoke  of  the  Jolting  I  77as  getting,  he  said  the  outside  was 
the  place  for  me  to  ride.     I  saw  he  was  nervous,  and  as  he 
was  about  to  pass  through  the  region  where  all  the  robberies 
had  "been  committed,  I  took  the  box  with  him  for  t::e  rest  of 
the  night,    At  midnight  wo  cane  to  the  place  where  three  men 
were  shot  three  weeks  ago,  while  he  was  driving.    The  horses 
were  very  restive  at  this  point.    Vfe  soon  came  to  the  spot 
where  hawley,  another  driver,  had.  told  me  of  his  being  shot 
last  season.     ".Te  passed  through  "Robber's  hoost"  and  \ere 
within  two  miles  of  the  station  at  Old  'Toman's  Fork.  The 
horses  were  walking  up  a  rather  steep  elevation  whan  a  voice 
from  the  left  front  said  'Hold  up  there!'    The  horses  stopped 
and  si::  robbers  emerged  from  the  thicket,  levelling  their 
Winchester  rifles  directly  at  us.     I  said  immediately,  and 
in  a  full  and  somewhat  pleasant  voice:     'Gentlemen,  you  are 
in  poor  luck  to-night.    Only  two  persons  on  board,  the  one 
a  driver,  and  the  other  a  preache r. 1    The  response  came  from 
the  captain,   'Get  down  from  there!'     'Which  side?'  said  I. 
'Nigh  side.'     I  stepped  down,  and  the  robbers  came  r.p.  ^s 
I  got  down,  the  water  which  had  been  collecting  on  my  hat 
commenced  running  off.     I  reached  up  one  hand  on  each  side 
to  take  off  my  hat.    he  evidently  thought  it  a  move  for  my 
pistols  at  first,  and  pointed  all  the  guns  upon  me.     I  did 
not  pretend  to  notice  them,  but  taking  off  my  hat,  gave  it 
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several  vigorous  shakes.    As  I  put  it  on,  the  leader  asked., 
'Hot/  much  money  have  you?1     I  said,  'Three  of  four  dollars.1 
'Is  that  all?1     said  he.     'I  guess  I  have  about  that,'  was 
the  reply.    Seeing  all  the  rifles  pointed  at  me  I  said,  'I 
have  no  fire  arms;  never  carry  any.1     They  then  pointed  away 
from  me.    It  was  now  raining  harder,  and  I  said,  'Driver, 
it  is  raining  so  hard,  that  I  will  not  get  on  tho  box  with 
you,  but  get  inside,  as  soon  as  these  gentlemen  will  let  us 
off.'    At  this  the  leader  said,   'Get  in  there  1'     I  thanked 
him  and  entered  the  ooach.    The  robbers  then  passed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  coach,  the  leader  reached  in,  and  began  to 
throw  out  the  mail  bags,    he  touched  my  valise,  and  said, 
cuite  pleasantly,   'Is  this  yaffle  valise?'     'Yes,'  said  I, 
'valise  and  blanket . '     T7?hat  have  you  in  it?'   'Some  clothes, 
shirts,  and  a  Bible.'     It  was  the  last  word  v/ith  me.  Humming 
very  low  an  old  tune  I  sat  half  an  hour  on  the  little  seat , 
looking  directly  down  upon  the  robbers,  as  they  poured  out 
the  contents  of  the  mail  bags  upon  the  ground,  kept  the 
registered  letters,  tore  open  those  supposed  to  have  money, 
put  back  all  they  did  not  use,  and  handed  into  the  coach  the 
mail  bags,  which  I  took  and  laid  down.     Taking  the  hatchet 
from  the  driver,  the  broke  open  the  express  box,  in  which  they 
found  nothing.    Throwing  back  the  boxes,  putting  in  all  the 
bags,  the  leader  said,   'Go  onl'     It  took  no  second  command  to 
send  the  poor  horses  dashing  down  the  roal.     It  was  a  great' 
mystery  to  all  along  the  road  how  I  escaped  without  being 
searched. " 

In  October  of  1878,  Mr,  Pickett  reports  the  first  fruits 
of  his  labor  in  tho  Bladk  Hills  as  follows: 
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"The  past  week  has  been  one  of  unremitting,  but  very  hope 
ful  labor.    Host  of  my  time,  thought,  and  prayer  havo  been  de- 
voted to  lead  City.     The  work  culminated  on  last  Sabbath  even- 
ing in  the  organization  of  a  Congregational  church  of  twenty- 
one  members. 

"On  Wednesday  evening,  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
the  Constitution  and  Articles  of  Faith  were  adopted  with  great 
harmony,  and  on  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  theater,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crowded  hon.se,  the  church  was  organized,  the  mem- 
bers covenanting  with  each  other  to  lift  up  the  standard  of 
the  cross  in  this  needy  city  of  two  tha~.3c.nd  inhabitants, 
Resolutions  were  passed  requesting  that  a  minister  be  secured 
as  soon  as  possible.     Shf  occasion  was  one  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  and  was  the  first  effort  made  here  at  christian 
organization.     In  fact,  I  am  the  only  minister  that  ever 
preached  a  sermon  in  this  town.11 

"Nearly  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  church  are  ladies, 
who  will  be  very  helpful.     I  have  visited  nearly  every  house 
and  miners  cabin  in  the  '/hole  town,  and  have  be^n  most  cord- 
ially received.     I  know  of  no  more  important  field  for  an 
able,  earnest  minister.    "7e  must  have  a  man  who  can  succeed 
anywhere  in  the  .3ast;  one  "  ho  is  willing  to  leave  a  loved  and 
doting  people,  to  supply  the  far  deeper  wants  of  this  desti- 
tute region. ;r 

"Sabbath  morning  I  preached  in  our  church  edifice  at 
Deadwood.    We  had  a  full  house;  a  very  intelligent  audience, 
excellent  and  soul-stirring  music.     I  remained  at  the  Sabbath 
school  which  was  well  conduct od  and  numbers  between  fifty  and 
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sirrty.    The  need  of  a  minister  on  that  field  is  also  imperative." 

"There  is  still  another  report  from  the  Black  Hills  * 
telling  of  decided  progress.     This  is  published  in  April  of 
1879,  and  is  as  follows"! 

"The  work  in  the  Black  hills  is  gaining  ground,  though  the 
need  cf  more  laborers  is  deeply  felt.    Bev.  3.  ?.  AtWooS  has 
been  successful  in  gathering  a  largo  number  into  the  church  at 
Dead-rood,  some  thirty-trro  members,  who  "^ill  add  much  strength 
to  the  organisation  there.    The  Catholics,  .Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians  now  have  regular  services  in  Deadwood.     I  rras 
very  anxious  to  enter  upon  v;ork  in  other  sections  of  my  pre  at 
and  needy  field,  but,  as  laborers  could  net  be  secv.rcd,  I  re- 
solved to  return  to  the  hills  to  look  to  our  interests  in  euch 
jeopardy  there.    Lead  City  is  looking  towards  church  building, 
hoping  to  have  a  2iov.se  of  worship  the  coming  season.  Central 
City  church  is  about  securing  a  building  lot,  though  the  llet- 
hodists are  now  putting  up  a  house  of  worship*    Spearfish  aca- 
demy has  assumed  a  more  tangible  shape  since  I  last  wrote*  Bev. 
Daniel  Ames,  who  has  united  with  us,  is  looking  to  cur  work  t 
there ,  and  the  first  ten  thousand  feet  of  lumber  for  the  aca- 
demy is  now  on  the  ground  ready  for  bv.i7.ding  trhen  spring  opens. 
The  Academy  building  will  also  be  used  for  church  purposes, 
for  the  present,    I  have  spent  several  days  very  pleasantly 
T7ith  the  church  at  Galena.    There  are  few  in  the  samp  this 
winter,  but  nearly  all  turned  out  to  service  each  evening, 
filling  the  hall  to  overflowing;  the  Catholic  hearers  being 
perhaps  the  most  numerous.    Te  have  the  most  liberal  Catholics 
here  I  have  ever  met." 

"I  have  spent  considerable  time  at  Hapfd  City,  a  beautiful 
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agricultural  region  forV;-f  ive  miles  f  rom  Deadwoc" . !T 

"Last  Sabbath  was  a  day  which  will  long  be  memorable ,  in 
the  history  of  Rapid  City.    A  church  of  fifteen  members  r?as 
organized  embracing  nearly  all  of  the  christian  element  of 
the  town,  which  now  has  some  tv.ro  hundred  inhabitants,  "he 
day  \7as  beaut iful,  and  the  hils  and  plain  seemed  to  smile  ap- 
provingly upon  the  first  communion  Sabbath  in  this  hopeful 
town.    But  the  notfk  cannot  long  go  forward  in  the  hills  with- 
out ministers  to  take  up  the  \ork  so  hopefully  begun.     I  Trait 
and  sratch,  asking  where  are  the  men  to  push' forward  the  most 
hopeful  enterprise  that  has  be  on  opened  for  our  churches  for 
many  a  year.  ' 

Mr.  -ieliett  concluded  his  labors  in  the  Black  Eills  for 
this  time  in  iiarch  of  1879,  and  then  turns d  his  face  toward  home, 
Of  the  hardships  and  success  of  tis  ".'.-inter's  work,  lie  '-'rites: 
(June,  1£7£')  as  follows: 

"It  is  new  some  weeks  sinco  I  left  the  31ack  Hills,  having 
the  satisfaction  tc  see  our  work  fairly  inaugurated  and  the 
churches  ecuipped  for  aggressive  effort.    Mr,  Atwood  was  "*ork- 
ing  faithfully  at  Deadwood.    Mr,  Ames  had  charge  of  the  chur- 
ches of  Spearfish  and  Galena,  looking  also  to  the  Academy 
enterprise  in  the  former  town.    Ijt.  Smith  was  gladly  -:eicomed 
from  my  former  field  in  Iowa  to  t;.o  important  church  at  lead 
Oity,  which  '  'as  already  in  the    .idst  of  church  building  at 
his  arrival;  he  hoped  al3o  to  look  to  the  small  ohuroh  at 
Central  Oity.    Llr.  Bartlett  fro..,  New  Hampshire  was  warmly 
welcomed  to  Pwapid  City  and  Hockville;  thus  providing  for  all 
XiiQ  principal  poini<3  in  "oj-is  region,     ~ou  may  imagine  wit»xi 
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what  pleasure  I  turn  my  face  homeward  after  four  months  of  the 
severest  labor  and  exposure  of  my  life.    The  stage  route  of 
three  days  and  two  nights  to  Sidney,  which  once  seamed  so 
formidable,  was  now  hut  a  pleasant  pastime." 

"Again  I  struck  the  mighty  artery  of  travel  at  Sidney 
and  -moved  with  the  rushing  current  to  Cheyenne.    Everywhere  I 
saw  evidence  that  a  new  era  of  travel  had  sot  in  towards  the 
mountains.     :vcrywhere  the  hotels  were  full.     Everywhere  rest- 
less, anxious,  but  resolute  faces  were  seen.    Denver,  the  great 
city  of  Colorado,  is  full  to  overflowing.    Business  is 
thriving.    Large  buildings  are  being  erected  and  property  has 
appreciated,  I  am  informed,  at  least  thirty  percent  within 
a  short  period.    Our  Congregational  church  here,  ably  led  by 
LIr.  Salter,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  has  established 
a  mission  enterprise  which  is  erecting  a  chapel  to  bo  dedi- 
cated in  a  few  weeks. 

"Passing  to  my  own  home  at  Colorado  Springs,  I  found  the 
town  almost  metamorphosed  during  my  absence.    Water  works  had 
been  introduced,  perhaps  superior  to  anything  in  the  country, 
bringing  us  the  very  purest  and  softest  of  sparkling  water 
from  the  melting  snows  of  Bike 1 8  Peak,    The  town  is  full  of 
strangers  and  business  was  never  so  lively.    Freighting  to 
the  mountains  from  this  point  has  become  an  immense  business. 
Pike's  Peak  looks  down  upon  an  almost  endless  procession  of 
wagons,  pouring  through  the  Ute  Pass  out  into  South  Park  and 
the  mountains  beyond. 

"Passing  southward  to  Pueblo  and  Canon  City,  I  realised 
more  than  ever  the  extent  of  this  westward  movement.  Standing 
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in  the  streets  of  Canon  City,  where  all  was  so  nuiet  a  few 
months  since,  I  looked  with  astonishment  upon  the  throbbing 
mass  of  life  that  was  passing  through  it.    Massing  with  the 
orowd  of  strangers  into  the  principal  saloon,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  drinking  men  that  were  continually  pressing 
up  to  the  "oar.    lae  most  reckless  profanity  and  beastly  drunk- 
eness  ruled  the  hour.     I  stood  there  long  in  silent  meditation. 
Tere  these  men  to  be  the  founders  of  empire?    I  thought  of 
the  landing. of  the  Pilgrims — of  their  plans  to  lay  founda- 
tions deep  and  strong  for  the  coming  centuries.     Ihe  saddest 
feature  of  all  this  hegira  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  a 
religious  sentiment  as  a  motive  in  peopling  these  vast  so- 
litudes,    '..'hat  can  be  done?    The  idea  of  a  heathen  empire 
rising  where  the  most  intelligent ,  independent  and  sturdy 
form  of  religion  should  be  established  -..ill  never  t>e  tolerated 
by  this  nation,  especially  in  these  times  of  missionary  fer- 
vor.   That  gospel,  which  has  thus  far  been  the  nope  of  our 
country,  must  follow  these  settlers  into  these  mountain, 
fastnesses.     It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  thoughts  in  all  this 
work  that  here  is  to  bo  the  grandest  test  of  the  gospel  ■ 
power.     If  it  can  overcome  here,  it  can  anywhere.     It  will 
overcome  here.     Kke  the  mountains  round  about  our  Jerusalem, 
so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from  henceforth  even 
forever. ' " 

The  next  report  L-iUgust  18 VI  )  introduces  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  mountain  work,    ihe  rowort  is  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Since  ray  last  report,  I  have  taken  another  trip  to  the 
Black  hills  to  attend  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Association, 
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and  to  spend  a  day  with  each  of  our  seven  ch.urch.es  there. 
The  meeting  was  a  most  delightful  one,  the  christian  greetings 
were  precious,  and  our  condition  in  that  isolated  region  most 
hopeful.    My  visit  was  shortened  "by  my  desire  to  mingle  1  ith 
that  vast  tide  of  travel  of  which  I  previously  spoke  as  surg- 
ing into  western  Colorado. 

"ii  few  dctys  of  rest  at  Colorado  Springe,  and  I  start  for 
a  new  and  almost  unexplored  region  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Lountains.     ".'ith  valise  in  one  hand,  well  stored  with 
flannels,  a  double-blanket  shawl  and  overcoat  -..ell  strapped 
together  in  the  other,  I  am  away  on  the  five  o'clock  evening 
train  for  Denver.     In  four  hours  "..e  are  there,  and  just  in 
time  to  take  the  Denver,  South  i-ark  and  Pacific  train  for  the 
mountains.    ~le  strike  out  to  the  westward  and  soon  settle 
"back  into  our  narrow  sects  for  a  little  rest,  with  the  soli- 
tude of  the  stars  above  us,  and  the  vast  mountains  around  us. 

"The  morning  finds  us  moving  beside  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  _?latte,  which  sv/eeps  grandly  through  the  narrow  gorges 
of  the  mountains,    "ow,  we  begin  te>  climb  in  earnest.  Cne 
feels  like  patting  the  faithful  engine  <^s  it  stops,  panting 
for  breath,  to  gain  new  strength  for  t^.e  steepest  ascents. 
"Eorshoe  Bends"  are  passed  one  after  another  as  we  lock  down 
upon  vast  solitude  of  pine  and  firs  far  below,  or  up  to  ti.e 
snow-clad  peaks  still  above  us.    At  length  we  reach  the  summit. 
A  wonderful  panorama  breaks  upon  the  vision  as  South  Park 
stretches  away,  filling  the  "hole  southern  sky  with  a  vision 
as  fascinating  as  jJden.     Cattle  are  feeding  on  the  tender 
green  grass  beside  a  glassy  lake.    "Thile  in  the  distance, 
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are  the  white  tents  of  Jefferson,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
road.    i;here  aro  no  houses  here,  but  a  lively  eamp-,  and 
tents  are  only  v:aiting  for  another  station,  to  ".hich  the  road 
is  being  rap  icily  constructed. 

"A  number  of  f  amiliar-looking  Concord  coaches  are  in  Trait - 
ing.    One  person  is  beside  the  driver,  and  three  of  us  on  the 
seat  above  him  as  we  dash  off  down  the  park  through  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas*" 

"Sight  miles  up  the  Arkansas  and  we  enter  leadville,  the 
mighty  reservoir  of  this  endless  stream  of  travel.    Ley  first 
impressions  of  leadville  are  much  more  favorable  than  I  had 
anticipated.     It  is  not  lodged  on  a  wild  crag  of  the  crest 
of  the  mountains,  amid  eternal  snows,  but  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated on  rolling  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  amid 
a  deep  forest  of  yellow  pine,  wniehj  of  course ,  is  cut  array 
in  the  heart  of  the  city;  but  the  small  trees  are  preserved  in 
all  the  suburbs,  making  numberless  cozy  retreats  for  dwelling 
houses,  which  are  rapidly  going  up." 

"The  altitude  of  the  town  is  10,500  feet,  a»A  it  has  at 
least  ten  thousand  inhabitants.    But  how  shall  I  describe 
that  mass  of  homeless,  restless  men  that  throng  the  streets, 
surging  to  and  fro,  as  evening  comes  on,  in  search  of  'some 
nei7  thing.'     I  have  never  seen  anything  like:     vast  saloons 
and  dance-houses  on  every  side;  bands  playing;  tight-rope 
walking  above  the  streets;  triumphal  cars  of  dissolute  .omen, 
tier  on  tier,  drav.n  through  the  streets;  with  bands  playing-- 
on  every  side  the  carnival  of  hell. 

"You  ask,  'TThat  are  the  churches  doing?'     Something.  The 
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home  Missionary  Society  placed  the  first  missionary  of  any 
denomination  in  this  field.    Roy.  Joseph  Adams,  whose  health 
failed,  and  he  -.•as  obliged  to  give  np  his  work.     The  union 
church  he  had  organised  soon  fell  to  pieces.    The  Llethodists 
followed,  ".7ho  have  done  and  are  doing  an  excellent  work  among 
their  people,  having  a  church  edifice,  a  large  congregation, 
and  a  Sabbath  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  men.    The  Presbyterians  have  their  pastor  who 
has  done  faithful  service,  though  the  audience  and  Sunday 
school  are  small;  they  have  just  dedicated  a  substantial 
church  which  will  greatly  aid  them.    The  wpiscopalians  wcr- 
ship  in  the  court-house.    The  Baptists  have  just  organised, 
holding  services  in  the  school  house •     The  owera  house  was 
secured  for  our  renewed  service  on  last  Sunday,  where  a  few 
Congregationalists  gathered,  who  depressed  great  joy  that 
they  were  not  forgotten. 

"Fever  was  there  more  urgent  work  than  that  before  us  to- 
day in  this  community.    Here  are  ten  thousand  people  of  whoa 
but  a  fef  hundred  are  under  gospel  influences.    Here  are  a 
large  number  of  the  sons  of  Hew  England,  Hew  York,  Chic,  Ill- 
inois, and  other  states,  who  are  pining  for  church  fellow- 
ship.   Passing  among  the  coal  burners  of  Capitol  Hill,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  I  met  a  young  dhristian  from  Tailing- 
ford,  Connect icut,  who  spohe  of  his  former  pastor,  and  with 
moist  eyes  said,  'llr.  Deforest  was  the  best  man  I  over  knew.' 
His  partner  was  a  member  of  our  church  in  Hew  Britain.  These 
young  men  are  away  from  home  and  friends  and  in  constant  need 
of  pastoral  care.    To-day,  in  the  same  region,  I  met  three 
men  in  succession  from  Maine;  one  from  Augusta,  another  from 
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Portland,  and  the  third  from  Sear sport,    Che  latter  spoke 
tenderly  of  Mr.  Adams1  ministry. 

"There  is  every  evidence  of  increasing  permanency  here. 
The  great  wealth  of  this  mighty  region  is  assured.    There  are 
vast  deposits  of  these  rich  silver  carbonates.    We  must  have 
an  able,  earnest,  Christ-like  pastor  here  immediately %  and  a 
chapel  this  summer.    The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Pat hers  throb- 
bing in  the  hearts  of  their  children  will  not  permit  any 
rest  till  we  have  done  our  pari  in  saving  these  multitudes 
hastening  to  destruction. :! 

"Last  Monday,  I  took  a  trip  over  the  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  new  camps  of  Carbonateville  and  Kokomo.  Three 
miles  farther  on,  down  the  Ten  ...ile  Greek,  I  reached  Carbon- 
ateville, where  a  few  families,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  in- 
habitants.   Three  miles  further  is  Kokomo ,  abounding  in  sa- 
loons and  several  business  houses  containing,  perhaps ,  five 
hundred  people  with  some  twenty  families.    Ho  minister  had 
ever  visited  this  section  before.    After  resting  a  few  mo- 
ments ,  a  hall  v:as  secured  for  religious  services.  Notices 
were  put  up  of  the  ^reaching  that  evening,  and  I  visited  all 
parts  of  the  to'Tn,  inviting  people  to  the  evening  service. 
Seats  v/ere  all  occupied,  and  full  one-half  of  the  congrega- 
tion stood,  a  memorable  occasion.    ITo  public  prayer  had  ever 
been  heard  before  in  this  community;  no  song  of  praise,  no 
reading  of  the  work  of  Jod.    0,.how  I  long  to  impart  to  this 
needy  people  some  spiritual  gift  I     I  found  very  few  christians 
here,  but  all  were  respectful.''' 

"After  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  at  Leadville ,  and 
at  the  request  of  citizens  of  the  place  who  had  been  appointed 
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a  bulldling  committee  for  the  erection  of  a  Congregational 
church,  Mr,  Pickett  -proceeded  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
solicit  aid  for  the  enterprise. 

"The  sudden  o hangs a  of  temperature  which  he  encountered, 
and  his  fatigue,  induced  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  at 
Hartford,     -hit ,  he  pursued  his  mission  and  in  the  course  of  a 
fev;  days  collected  twelve  hundred  dollars,    'Tith  pleasant  me- 
mories of  the  kindly  cooperation  of  Hartford,  pastors  and  peo- 
ple, he  hastened  "back,  stopping  half  a  day  with  his  mother 
at  Ileadville  ,  Pennsylvania,  and  wajB  at  Leadville  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  securing  an  eligible  locution,  raising  addition- 
al means,  and  stimulating  the  speedy  erection  of  the  church," 

In  his  report  of  December,  1879,  he  writes: 

"After  leaving  ITew  York,  I  proceeded  directly  to  my 
field,  stopping  only  a  part  of  one  day  to  see  my  aged  mother. 
Beaching  Leadville,  I  laid  "before  the  friends  the  money  raising 
work  done  in  Hartford,  and  they  determined  to  go  forward  imme- 
diately with  the  church  building.     He  started  a  subscription, 
and  commenced  work,    as  we  had  no  place  to  Hold  service,  I 
preached  for  the  Methodists  one  Sab oath,  and  for  the  Presby- 
terians on  another.     The  securing  of  lots  for  the  building 
was  a  difficult  matter,  and  so  important  that  we  spent  three 
days  in  searching.    At  last  I  found  two  lots  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable part  of  the  town.    They  were  examined  by  the  building 
committee  and  others  interested  and  we  determined  to  take 
them  and  go  forward  with  the  building." 

"Meantime,  I  had  got  our  work  before  the  public,  had  de- 
lived  a  lecture  in  the  II.  E.  Church",  and  one  before  the  Y.  I.I. 
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0.  A.  in  the  Presbyterian  church." 
I.Ir.  Salter  continues: 

"The  work  was  hard  and  laborious,  taking  his  strength 
and  burdening  his  spirit  heavily.    Ideanwhile ,  he  made  a  mis- 
sionary exploration  of  now  fields  in  the  Gunnison  river  coun- 
try, and  in  the  early  days  of  September  took  a  brief  rest  at 
home.    The  latter  half  of  the  month  he  was  again  at  leadville, 
looking  to  the  foundations  of  the  church,  and  gathering 
building  materials." 

"Thence  he  made  a  visitation  in  the  Black  Hills  to  help 
forward  his  seven  churches,  and  again  returned  to  leadville, 
jro  push  on  the  work  v/hioh  v;as  giving  him  so  much  anxiety." 

Concerning  his  work  in  the  hasty  visit  to  the  Black 
Hills,  the  Vq:i  York  editors  remark: 

"Ee  Wttfi  preaching  an  ordination  service  at  Deadv:ood, 
dedicating  the  new  church  in  lead,  lifting  at  the  Spearfish 
Academy,  organizing  the  Black  hills  Education  Society,  plac- 
ing a  nev7  missionary,  and  driving  to  get  back  to  the  meeting 
of  the  association  in  Colorado  Springs  early  in  IT^vember." 

This  quotation  is  in  connection  v/ith  LIr.  Pickett's  last 
report.  The  next  mention  of  him  in  Home  hissionary  is  a  re- 
cord of  his  death.    Dr.  Salter  best  tells  the  story. 

"He  marked  the  first  Sunday  of  November,  1879,  as  a 
"sweet  day  of  rest,''  v/ith  the  family,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
read  to  thorn  lor.  gfe  11  cv;'  s  'Children  of  the  L0rd's  Supper., r    A  . 
fev/  days  afterward,  the  Colorado  association  met  at  Colorado 
Springs.    He  enjoyed  the  interchange  of  cordial  greetings  With 
his  brethren,  as  they  came  together  from  their  widely  separated 
fields  and  took  nart  in  their  discussions.'' 
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"Tuesday,  after  a  season  of  'precious  devotion,'  as  he 
entered  in  his  diary,  and  words  of  love  and  counsel  to  dear 
ones,  and  an  affectionate  note  to  his  mother,  in  which  he  said, 
'Off  in  a  few  minutes  for  leadville .     "ith  friends  on  the 
train,  he  indulged  in  a  cheerful  vein  of  humor,  as  was  na- 
tural to  him  is  social  intercourse.    The  two  following  days 
he  spent  in  Denver,  soliciting  help  for  the  church  at  Lead- 
ville,  and  writing  nineteen  letters  to  as  many  mine  owners  at 
the  3ast  for  the  same  object.    He  also  purchased  windov;s  and 
seats  for  the  church,  and  was  planning  to  have  it  ready  for 
occupancy  on  the  second  .Sabbath  folio-. "in,-;.     'He  cannot  77a.lt 
for  spring' ,  he  said.     'Spring  comes  too  late  upon  the 
mountains.     I  must  hurry  and  keep  the  workmen  at  that  church.' 

"That  evening,  the  thirteenth  of  ITovember,  he  took  the 
train  of  the  Denver,  South  Park,  &  Pacific  Railroad  in  a  snow- 
storm, and  the  following  morning,  sent  his  usual  message  as  to 
•where  he  was,  and  of  affection  to  his  family  with  the  words: 
?0n  cars,  South  Park,  midst  of  snow-storm.    Hope  to  get  over 
the  range  without  trouble.' 

"The  storm  was  of  eirfcreme  violence;  the  winds  blew  a 
tempest;  the  sncw  was  a  foot  deep,  and  obstructed  the  head- 
way of  the  train,     ^.he  end  of  the  track,  which  was  then  at 
!7eston,  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  from  kenver,  was  not 
reached  until  four  hours  after  the  scheduled  time,     the  storm 
was  then  at  its  height.     Some  of  the  passengers  -'ere  inclin- 
ed to  lie  over  until  the  next  day.    But  hoping  tc  get  over 
the  worst  of  the  road  before  sunset,  and  intent  or  reaching 
their  homes  or  business  at  Leadvillo,  and  having  a  careful 
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and  reliable  driver  w&e  bad  driven  through  many  a  mountain 
storm,  it  was  decided  to  go  on.    l..r.  Pickett  was  wail  ac- 
quainted with  the  driver,  having  rode  with  him  several  times 
on  former  journeys,  and  on  this  occasion  requested  him  to  re- 
serve the  seat  which  he  oooupied.    There  were  fourteen  pas- 
sengers, nine  inside  the  couach,  three  of  -  horn  '.ere  ladies, 
and  five  on  the  outside,    hr.  richett  was  among  the  latter, 
his  seat  beside  the  driver.    They  started  shortly  after  noon, 
Friday,  November  14,  v:ith  buffalo  robes,  wraps ,  and  blankets 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold.     It  was  a  rough  drive  to 
Platte  station,  the  snow  blowing  in  such  clouds  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  any  length  ahead,    hven  the  horses,  at 
times,  could  not  be  seon.    At  this  place,  the  driver  told 
the  passengers  that  they  might  remain  over  night,  if  they 
preferred.     Still  hoping,  however,  to  get  over  the  worst  of 
the  roo-d  at  least ,  before  aJLgat ,  they  said  that  they  would 
proceed  if  the  driver  was  willing,    he  expressed  no  hesita- 
tion, and  the  battle  with  the  storm  was  resumed.    The  first 
delay  v:as  in  ascending  TTestcn  Pass  caused  by  a  freighter's 
wagon,  which  blocked  the  road,  until  the  team  from  a  wagon 
in  front  came  to  its  assistance,    nearly  half  an  hour  was 
l03t  at  this  point.     Ihe  snow  and  ..ail  oontinued  to  come 
down  furiously,  almost  blinding  those  on  the  outside.  Ones 
or  twice  they  became  so  chilled  that  t..ey  alighted  and  walked 
a  short  distance  "uO  warm  themselves.     On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, llr.  Pickett  remarked  that  he  did  not  like  being  locked 
up  in  the  hoot  because  it  would  be  dif_icut  to  escape  in  the 
caso  of  an  accident,    re  further  stated  that  he    had  trio  , 
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confidence  in  the  driver  and  said  that  he  thought  no  accident 
would  occur  while  he  held  the  reins.     Shortly  after  he  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  boot  and  was  in  good  spirits. 

"Another  delay  was  occasioned  by  freighters    ho  *•  ore 
stalled  on  a  hill  near  Lower  Rocky  Station.    An  hour  passed 
before  this  obstruction  was  removed.     It  was  now  nearly 
dark.    ?rom  this  place  the  coach  went  along  smoothly  until 
about  seven  o'clock  when  the  driver  stopped  his  six  horses, 
and  warmed  his  hands  by  slapping  them  across  his  body,  to  get 
the  right  feeling  in  them,  as  he  said,  for  the  extra  exertion 
required  in  going  down  the  mountain.    Then  they  rushed  along 
at  a  rapid  gait.     The  sleet  and  snow  were  blov/ing  in  blinging 
fury,  freezing  to  the  face.    In  descending  a  steep  pitch  on 
sliding  ground,  about  eleven  miles  from  Leadville ,  the  dri- 
ver put  on  the  break,  but  it  became  obstructed  with  snow,  and 
would  not  hold.    He  made  a  desperate  effort-  to  pull  in  the 
horses;  but  they  became  unmanageable,  and  sheered  to  the  left 
to  avoid  the  brunt  of  the  storm.    Here  the  coach  upset,  turn- 
ing completely  over  on  its  top.    The  outside  passengers  were 
thrown  away  from  under  it;  and  those  inside  were  thrown  on 
their  heads,  with  their  feet  up.     The  horses  became  uncoupled, 
and  pulled  over  the  driver,  who  wets  holding  tne  reins  firmly. 
Ee  escaped  with  a  severe  injury  on  his  shoulder.    The  injured 
passengers  slowly  and  painfully  extricated  themselves  from 
the  wreck.     In  the  confusion,  the  bruised  and  wounded  re- 
ceived attention  first.    ITo  person  in  the  company  had  a 
match  to  strike  a  light  or  hindle  a  fire.     ITearly  an  hour 
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elapsed  before  it  was  found  that  Mr«  Pickett  was  fastened  in 
by  the  "boot  apron,  and  was  dead.    za.s  the  coach  went  over,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,   1 0,  my  God','    he  was  hilled  instantly. 
His  neck  was  broken.    lo  him  time  was  no  more.    2 he  struggles 
and  wickedness  of  the  earth  were  ended.     The  responsibilities 
of  life  were  laid  down.    She  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great 
globe  faded  away.    The  white  hills  of  Paradise  dawned, 
bathed  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  he  saw  the  city 
which  hath  foundations,  and  the  Xing  in  his  beauty." 

"As  soon  as  his  remains  were  taken  from  the  wreck,  three 
of  the  passengers  walked  to  the  nine  mile  house  for  assis- 
tance; and  the  next  day  the  body  was  removed  to  leadville.  A 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  pastors  of  the  city  v/as  convened  in 
the  evening  at  the  llethodist  parsonage,  and  resolutions  of 
respect  for  his  memory  as  a  good  man,  and  an  earnest  and  elo- 
tpient  preacher  were  adopted;  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
funeral  services  to  be  held  at  the  rresbyterian  church  Sun- 
day afternoon.    The  pastors  acted  as  pallbearers.  Though 
the  weather  was  cold  and  snow  was  falling,  the  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing.     Impressive  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  R.  7eiser  and  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss. 

"At  Colorado  Springs,  the  news  of  the  calamity  broke 
with  fearful  shock  upon  his  family  and  friends.    The  body 
v/as  brought  to  the  desolated  home,  ITovember  19,     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  appropriate  services  were  held  at  the  Congregation- 
al church.    I.Iany  came  from  near  and  far  testifying  the  love 
and  respect  in  which  I-Ir.  Pickett  v/as  cherished.    The  pastor 
Rev.  Mr*  Cross  gave  an  address  reviewing  his  life-  and  labors, 
and  portraying  his  character." 
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Mr.  Cross  spoke  of  him  especially  as  a  man  of  friendly 
spirit  and  genial  ways;  as  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  en- 
thusiasm, zeal,  hopefulness,  and  self-sacrifice;  and  es- 
pecially as  a  man  of  piety  and  prayer. 

"As  the  report  of  his  sudden  death  was  borne  over  the 

land,  many  hearts  were  stricken  with  a  personal  bereavement. 

The  miners  and  ranchmen  of  the  Rooky  fountains  joined  in 

lamentation  with  the  dwellers  upon  the  prairies." 

"The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  uoon  thy  high  places; 
Eow  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  mi&at  of  the  battle!" 

"At  Denver  one  said,   'Nothing  since  Lincoln's  death  has 
given  us  such  a  shock.  •     The  Black  hills  were  filled  with 
§adness.    Kemorial  services  were  held  at  lead  City  and  Dead- 
wood,  also  at  Lount  Pleasant,  Iowa.    Former  scholars  and 
parishioners,  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  recorded  their 
remembrances  of  his  sympathetic  and  generous  nature,  his  fine 
christian  enthusiasm,  his  fervid  devotion,  and  his  unselfish 
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Someone — perhaps  it  was  Dr.  Salter  himself — wrote  his 
lamentation  in  verse  as  follows: 

"Ee  is  dead  among  the  mountains!" 

Thus  the  ringing  message  sped; 
And  a  thousand  hearts'   deep  fountains 

Stirred  with  grief,  and  tears  were  shed; 
And  the  Sast  land  and  the  "'est  land 

?elt  a  loss  beyond  repair, 
When  they  heard  the  dreadful  message, 

Then  they  knew  the  dead  was  there. 


Ne'er  did  Colorado's  mountains, 

Since  they  reared  their  rook- ribbed  sides 
Hrom  the  plain  that  once  encased  them 

Into  "continent  divides," 
Echo  back  so  sad  a  story, 

So  supremely  said,  I  trow, 
As  this  fearful  death  in  darkness, 

'Ilid  the  blinding  sleet  and  snow. 


Ah,  how  hard  it  was  to  drink  it  I— 

This,  the  dregs  of  sorrow's  cup. 
Ah,  how  long  we  could  not  think  it,-- 

Gould  not,  would  not,  give  him  up! 
How  we  reasoned  that  the  missive 

Ead  most  surely  been  misread! 
Bat  the  lightning-voice  repeated, 

"He  is  in  the  mountains,  dead." 

DeadI    yes  dead!    No  more  we'll  meet  him 

Hear  no  more  his  ringing  voice, 
Home  and  friends  no  more  will  greet  him, 

In  his  love  no  more  rejoice, 
Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow, 

Sad  they  wait,  but  wait  in  vain: 
Ee  who  left  so  late,  so  brightly, 

Ne'er  can  light  that  home  again. 
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But  amid  its  gloom  and  sadness, 

Comes  sweet  consolations  breath, 
3ringing  whispered  words  of  gladness, 

Gilding  e'en  the  cloud  of  death; 
Telling  that,  with  strength  unbated, 

From  the  "battle's  thickest  strife, 
like  the  saint  of  old,  translated, 

He  was  ushered  into  life. 

Soil  and  strife  for  him  thus  ending, 

Svery  duty  nobly  done , 
leaving  memories  full  of  blessing, 

loved  and  mourned  by  every  one , 
In  a  moment,  in  a  twinkling, 

From  earth's  mountains,  cold  and  bare, 
Passed  he  to  the  hills  eternal, 

Everlasting  joys  to  snare, 

From  the  darkness  and  the  tempest, 
And  the  chilling,  freezing  blasts, 

To  the  light  and  warmth  of  Beulah, 

TThere  the  spring  time  ever  lasts, -- 

Thus  he  passed,  but  he  left  his  mantle 
E'en  a  life  so  noble,  pure, 

That  its  fragrance  will  continue 
Long  as  love  and  truth  endure. 
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Dr.  Salter's  characterization  of  LIr,  Pickett  is  as 
follows : 

"Ee  was  of  a  sanguine-nervous  temperament,    ffith  chris- 
tian zeal  aflame,  and  ™ith  great  openings  for  usefulness  before 
him,  it  was  his  nature  to  overwork,    his  ardor  and  activity 
would  carry  him  beyond  bounds,     his  spiritual  energy  seemed 
to  rebound  from  every  fatigue.    Ke  exercised  careful  scrutiny 
over  himself,  and  ruled  and  restrained  his  spirit  with 
strict  discipline.    A  deep  consciousness  of  sin  and  humility 
of  mind  were  among  the  foundations  of  his  religious  life. 
Thoroughly  independent  and  self-reliant,  his  nature  was  equal- 
ly genial  and  fraternal.    "7am  in  his  domestic  attachments, 
he  was  scrupulous  as  to  any  encroachment  upon  his  missionary 
work.    With  frequent  opportunities  before  him  for  profitable 
business  ventures  and  for  investment  in  lands  and  mines,  he 
never  turned  aside  to  any  of  them,  but  kept  himself  wholly 
intent  upon  his  work.    On  one  occasion  in  the  Black  Kills, 
going  over  from  Lead  City  to  Central,  he  discovered  some 
fine  specimens  of  ore ,  and  gathered  them  up  in  his  handker- 
chief.   But  finding  himself  pondering  upon  them  and  their 
probable  value,  and  upon  making  a  mining  claim,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  the  matter  7;as  taking  some  hold  of  his  mind,  he  at 
once  shook  his  handkerchief  to  the  winds,  and  repeating  aloud 
his  motto,   'This  one  thing  I  co,1  knelt  upon  the  ground,  and 
renewed  his  consecration  to    his  life  work." 

Probably  my  touch  upon  the  canvas  will  mar  the  picture 
here  produced.  I  was  contemporary  with  LIr.  Pickett  in  Iowa 
for  ten  years.     In  those  ten  years  I  met  him  often.     I  heard 
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him  read  more  than  a  half  dozen  of  his  annual  Home  Missionary 
reports,  but  I  did  not  come  into  very  intimate  association 
with  him.    His-  work  was  in  southern  Iowa;  my  home  was  up 
against  the  I.Iinnesota  line.    Dr.  3phraim  Adams  Y7as  my  super- 
intendent; and  he  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart.     I  was  jeal- 
ous for  him.     I  always  thought  that  his  reports  were  far 
"better  t  han  those  of  Mr,  xichett.    Undoubtedly  I  was  inclin- 
ed to  underrate  the  ability,  the  character,  and  the  work  of 
Lr.  Pic.:ett.     I  counted  him  an  enthusiast.     I  discounted  his 
statements.    His  flaming  zeal  was  beyond  my  touch.     I  coiild 
not  keep  pace  with  him. 

After  this  fresh  review  of     :is  life,  I  am  ready  to  con- 
fess that  I  misjudged  the  man,  at  least  that  I  did  not  appre- 
ciate his  full  value.     She  writing  of  this  sketch  has  been 
good  for  me.     I  see  Brother  2ic!:ett  in  a  new  light.    A  new 
glory  attadhes  -co  his  life  and  character.     I  see  with  an- 
ointed eyes  his  vision  of  godless  empires  rising  in  the  Test 
to  be  redeemed  only  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  can  now 
appreciate,  as  never  before,  the  nobility  of  his  character, 
and  the  value  of  his  services  for  Iowa,  for  the  '"'est,  and  for 
the  Kingdom  of  G-od  the  world  around. 
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Thirty-eight  sketch, 

Lincoln  Earlow. 

Lincoln  Harlow,  son  ox  lohn  and  Llercy  (Baker)  Harlow, 
was  "born  in  burner,  I.Iaine ,  Hay  7,  1838.    he  attended  Hebron 
Academy,  and  graduated  from  Bangor  Seminary  in  1863. 

August  10,  1863,  he  ras  married  to  Harriet  A.  Prit chard 
of  South  Brewer,  Main©, 

A  few  days  later,  August  26,  he  was  ordained  at  'est 
Llinot . 

His  first  pastorate  was  in  Iowa  at  Lewis,  beginning 
September  25,  of  the  same  year,  1863.    He  was  in  service  here 
for  two  years.     In  flay  of  1864,  he  reports: 

"We  write  to  inform  that  we  have  "been  enjoying  a  glorious 
work  of  grace.    '-Then  we  came  here  last  September,  we  found  a 
very  lukewarm  church.    Then  several  of  its  members  were  openly 
wicked,    The  Llethodist  and  3aptist  churches  considered,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  no  church.    3ven  one  of  its  own  members 
told  me  that  there  was  no  church.     Our  services  were  held, 
two-thirds  of  the  time,  up  to  January  10,  1864,  in  the  lletho- 
dist house,    That  day  was  our  communion;  we  then  commenced  a 
series' of  meetings,  held  every  evening,     This  was  continued 
for  two  weeks  and  a  half.    We  began  with  a  small  attendacne; 
but  the  interest  increased  nntil  the  house  was  filled. 

"The  result  of  the  meetings  is,  the  hopeful  conversion 
of  some  thirty  persons,  of  all  classes—including  nine  men, 
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heads  of  families,  and  indeed,  most  of  the  business  men  of 
the  village.    Most  of  these  converts  we  expect  to  receive  to 
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the  church  at  our  next  communion;  others  v. ill  join  tne  i.Iethod- 
ists." 

In  October  of  1865,  I.kc.  Harlow  reports  again,  speaking  es- 
pecially of  building  under  difficulties.     Hi  writes: 

"It  was  my  expectation  that  I  could  report  the  clmrch  done 
at  this  time;  "but  the  wetness  of  the  season  has  made  it  very 
hard  to  get  lath.    7e  finally  got  two  interested  men  to  go  to 
the  railroad,  one  hi.ndred  and  thirty-six  miles  east,  and  pur- 
chase them.    They  "bought  eight  thousand,  and,  bringing  what 
they  could,  agreed  to  givo  a  man  sixty  dollars  to  haul  thirty- 
five  hundred  of  them  to  lev/is.      .after  they  started,  he  car- 
ried his  back  and  unloaded.     The  two  came  to  within  twenty  miles 
of  Lewis,  -.-hen  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  they  unloaded  about 
half  their  freight.     V.'e  sent  a  man  after  the  remainder,  but 
when  he  got  within  twelve  miles  of  them,  the  roads  were  so 
wet  that  he  turned  about,  purchasing  the  lath  in  Des  Uoines. 
77e  could  not  get  them  this  side  of  Des  koines ,  one  hundred  miles. 
I  give  this  as  one  instance  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
overcome  in  this  far  Test;  and  especially  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  cost  of  building  here.     The  church  will  be  plastered 
one  coat  this  week,  and  will  be  seated  as  soon  as  plastered. 
The  steeple  is  now  complete*. 

"Ily  people  have  this  quarter  made  me  a  generous  donation 
of  3151*55;  of  which  ;118  were  greenbacks .     They  waited  some 
four  months  for  the  church  to  be  inclosed  and  the  floor  laid. 
The  25th  of  Llay  was  a  pleasant  day  and  a  pleasant  company 
gathered  at  the  churcli  and  partook  of  a  bountiful  supper, 
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said  many  pleasant  things  and  pleased  most  of  all  the  pastor 
and  his  wife  Toy  a  very  generous  donation  of  money,  clothes 
and  provisions,     ^he  people  of  this  community  have  made, 
during  the  past  year,  two  other  donations,  nearly  equal  to  my 
own,    2 hey  have  raised  about  tv;o  thousand  dollars  for  our 
church  building i  and  the  same  for  the  Baptist.     I  took  up  a 
contribution  for  the  American  home  hissionary  Society  la.st 
Sab  oath  which  amounted  to  J2.0, 

The  last  week  in  April  I  visited  Pontanelle  and  TTevin, 
thirty-five  and  forty-six  miles  east.    There  are  many  members 
in  each  of  these  churches.    Ihey  seemed  very  thankful  to  see 
me,  and  to  hear  a  Congregational  sermon.     I  preached  and 
visited  as  much  as  I  could,  between  Friday  evening  and  my 
arrival  home  on  the  "Tednesday  morning  following.     During  this 
time,  I  rode  by  stage  seventy-five  miles,  horseback  forty 
miles,  and  preached  four  times  in  three  different  places. 
Chese  two  places  (Pontanell  and  Kevin)  could  half  su pport 
a  minister,  and  they  pleaded  with  me  to  use  my  influence 
for  them.    She  field  is  now  entirely  open.     I  visited  them 
again  in  June,  and  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  2ev.  I.ir, 
Davis,  who  died  last  fall.     I  have  also  been  to  ^xira,  twen- 
ty five  miles  north,  and  broke  the  bread  of  life  to  c,  feeble 
flock  who  are  without  a  shepherd.     _hus  you  see  the  great 
want  is  more  missionaries.    We  have  as  rich  a  country  as 
can  be  found  in  the  7est ,  and  all  we  want  is  railroads  to 
furnish  the  material  for  building  and  fences,  and  these  now 
isolated  villages  will  grow  into  cities." 

"Prom  Iowa  in  I860,  Mr*  Harlow  went  down  into  Zansas , 
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and  in  that  state  had  pastorates  at  Olathe ,   (1865-67),  Coun- 
cil Grove   (1867-73),  Neosha  Palls  and  Geneva  (1873-76.) 

In  1876,  Mr.  Harlow  returned  to  the  Hast,  and  wag  set- 
tled at  lindooro,  Hew  Hampshire,   (1876-78);  Gharlemont , 
Massachusetts  (1878-81);  Putney,  Vermont  (1881-84);  Beckett, 
I.Iassachusetts  (1884-87);  Ellington,  STew  York,  (1888-90): 
Coventry,  Vermont  (1891-94);  Port  Mills  and  "7est  Hairlee 
from  1894  until  death,  which  occurred  October  9,  1896. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  five  months, 
and  two  days. 

A  review  of  the  many  movements  of  this  good  "brother 
give  one  a  tired  feeling — he  moved  so  often  and  so  far. 
He  had,  according  to  the  Year  Book,  just  a  dozen  pastorates. 
LHiat  is  uoo  many  for  one  short  ministerial  life  time  of 
thirty-three  years.    He  was  in  Iowa  only  two  years,  out  those 
two  years  at  lewis  were  years  of  strenuous  labor  and  large 
results.    He  belongs  to  our  list  of  Iowa  men. 
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thirty-ninth  sketch, 

Chester  0.  Humphrey, 

Chester  Case  Humphrey,  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  and  Betsey 
(Starr)  Humphrey,  was  born  in  Liberty,  Ohio,  July  15,  1830. 

xle  graduated  from  Iowa  College  in  1857,  while  the  col- 
lege was  still  at  Davenport;  and  from  Chicago  Seminary  in 
1861.     later  he  spent  a  year  at  Andover.    At  .andover  he  was 
married,  September  29,  1859,  to  Elizabeth  3.  Holt. 

He  was  ordained  June  9,  1861. 

From  1861  to  1865,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Austin, 
Hinnesota.     In  1865,  lie  came  to  Iowa,  locating  first  at  Cass, 
which  church  he  served  for  four  years,     i'here  is  not  Home 
Llissionary  report  from  this  field,  and  the  only  notice  of  him 
in  the  Hews-Ietter  is  this  little  item  (IJarch  1867): 

"Hev.  C.  C.  Hiunphrey,  of  Cass,  lately  received  a  visti 
from  his  people  with  donations  amounting  to    4-0.  " 

January  15,  1868,  Hr.  Humphrey  took  charge  of  the  church 
at  2Emity  (College  Springs,)  his  pastorate  covering  a  period 
of  three  years.     In  1871,  he  was  located  without  charge  at  I 
Tipton. 

In  1872  he  moved  over  to  Hebraska,  for  two  years  serv- 
ing the  church  at  Osceola.    From  1874  to  1879,  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary in  Boone  County,  preaching  at  Albion,  Boone,  Dayton, 
Oaford,  etc. 

I?rom  1880  to  1884,  he  was  Without  charge  residing  in 
Osceola.     In  1884,  he  cane  back  to  Iowa,  and  for  a  few  months 
of  that  year  served  the  church  at  Lawler  and  7aucoma.  In 
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1885  and  1886  he  was  pastor  at  "Tayne  and  Hickory  Grove,  and 
then  he  passed  onto  3elknap  and  Cincinnati,  being  in  that 
field  from  1886  to  1888;  a.nd  then  he  was  in  Cromwell  in  1888 
and  1889.    This  was  his  last  work  In  Iowa. 

In  Illinois,  in  1CG9  and  1890,  he  had  a  pastorate  at 
Summer  Till .     In  1891,  he  reached  the  last  stage  of  his  mini- 
sterial journey,  locating  at  'Tythe  and  "Test  Hockford,  -.There 
he  died  in  office  January  5,  1894,  aged  sixty-three  years, 
five  months,  and  twenty-two  days. 

Here  is  another  good  "brother  whose  ministerial  life  was 
a  pilgrimage.    He  passed  quickly  from  one  field  to  another, 
gripping  no  community  very  strongly  or  definitely.     In  Iowa 
his  first  pastorate  of  four  years  at  Gass  was  his  longest. 
He  gave  us  thirteen  years  of  service.    He  did  what  he  could. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  products  of  Iowa  College.     '7e  gladly 
number  him  amon";  the  Pilgrims  of  Iowa. 
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fortieth  sketch, 

3dv/in  Teele . 

Hat e rials  for  a  sketch  are  very  scanty;  and  the  few 
facts  or  supposed  facts  concering  his  life  v;hich  have  been 
furnished  do  not  agree. 

He  v/as  born  some*. -he re  in  ITev/  England,  sometime  in  the 
year  1820.     hev.  Benjamin  3t .  John  says  he  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  his  sister  says  he  was  born  in  Vermont.  This 
might  be  called  a  slight  family  jar.    ffo  record  of  Brother 
Teele's  early  life  has  come  to  my  hand.    What  schools  he  at- 
tended, or  from  what  institutions  ho  graduated,  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  a  picked- up  man,  a  farmer- 
like Treacher,  without  much  training  in  ..he  schools.  The 
first  authentic  record  of  .dm  in  my  hands  is  that  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  A.  ".  IvL  S.  for  Bristol  Center,  Liinnesota, 
dated  September  20,  1861.    his  name  did  not  get  into  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  until  1864.    The  commission  for 
Bristol  v;as  ronev;ed  in  1862. 

In  November  of  1863,  he  was  located  by  the  Home  his  - 
sionary  Society  at  Saratoga,  Iov:a. 

This  Saratoga  is  the  earliest  name  for  v:hat  is  now  our 
Hiceville  church.     Cur  present  Saratoga  church  is  another  in- 
stitution though  located  near  the  Spot    -here  the  original  Sa- 
ratoga- Jamestovm-Hiceville  Chruch  was  organized.    The  ITev;s- 
Letter  of  December  186.5  notes  the  corning  of  Mr,  Teele  to 
Saratoga.    The  record  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  Edwin  Teele  of  Bristol,  hinnesota,  ^:as  made  an 
engagement  to  labor  jme  year  at  Saratoga  and  vicinity  in 
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Howard  county,  Iowa*    The  church  at  Saratoga  v;as  organized  in 
1858,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Sabbaths,  when  neigh- 
boring ministers  have  "been  with  them,  has  maintained  a  Sab- 
bath school  and  regular  Sabbat2i  school  worship  from  thai  time, 
to  the  present ,  without  ministerial  aid.     They  deserve  a  mi- 
nister, and  will  know  How  to  appreciate  one." 

"his  last  statement  of  the  Fews-Letter  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  Teele  was  the  first  resident  minister,  but  the  church  from 
the  beginning  had  been  fairly  well  cared  for  by  hcv.  ""illiam 
Coleman  of  Stacyville ,  and  Father  Yfindson,  of  LTew  Oregon.  In- 
deed it  is  stated  in  the  Minutes  thai  these  brethren  in  charge 
of  the  Saratogo  church. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  Saratoga  people  -hen  they 
had  a  minister  all  their  own,  but  they  -/ere  doomed  £o  disap- 
pointment, for  his  stay  among  them  was  only  for  a  few  months. 

Brother  St .  John,  a  child  of  this  church,  writes  from 
Benecia,  Calffornia,  and  says:     "Ee  was  with  the  church  less 
than  a  year,    he  came  from  a  farm  near  Granger,  Minn,  After 
a  few  months,  he  was  taken  with  lumbago,  snd  in  the  spring, 
moved  back  to  his  farm,  only  to  live  a  few  months." 

3rother  St,  John  is  slightly  incorrect.    Brother  Teele 
may  have  come  from  a  farm,  but,  as  the  HottiS  Missionary  re- 
cords show,  he  came  -from  a  home  Missionary  pastorate.  Neither 
did  he  return  to    his  farm  to  die  at  once,  but  he  returned  to 
live  nearly  a  decade  longer,  and  to  labor  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,    he  returned  to  Bristol  and 
was  in  Home  Missionary  service  there  from  1864  to  1870. 
Then  he  came  down  to  Plorencevillo ,  Iowa,  and  was  commis- 
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sioned  for  that  field,  and  was  in  service  there  up  to  the 
day  of 'his  death,  v;hioh  v/as  November  24,  1874.    He  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

Cur  Io'.va  State  Minutes  notes  his  death  in  the  following 
language : 

"7e  mourn  the  loss  by  death  during  the  year,  of  six 
brethren  in  the  ministry — Brother  Teele  waa  devoted  to  the 
closely  allied  interests  of  the  christian  church  and  the 
christian  school." 

Only  this  and  nothing  morel     what  a  fine  obituary I 
What  an  amount  of  inf ormation  it  affords! 

Of  Brother  rJeele's  personality,  Brother  St.  John  has 
this  to  say:     "I  remember  him  very  ull  as  a    uiet  and  rat he r 
retiring  sort  of  a  man,  a  great  contrast  socially  to  Mr« 
Coleman,  "ho  I  suppose,  was  my  boyish  ideal  of  a  minister. 
I.Ir.  - eele  v;as  a  fair  preacher  and  a  very  good  man."    This  is 
the  best  I  can  do  for  Brother  I'ewle. 

It  v.ould  seem  that  his  work  in  Iov/a  did  not  amount  to 
very  much.     He  v/as  only  a    few  months  at  Saratoga,  and  his 
church  at  ?lorenceville  did  not  long  survive.    But  he  gave 
us  betr/een  four  and  five  years  of  service,  and  his  grave  is 
With  us  unto  this  day.     oo  his  name  to  the  end  of  time  shall 
be  in  the  list  of  the  builders  of  Iowa. 
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Forty-first  sketch, 

John  1.1.  Hilliams. 

John  Milton  Williams,  son  of  Isaac  and  Martha  (Tenney) 
'.Tilliams,  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  Hen  Hampshire,  February 
27,  1G17.    He  studied  at  3t .  Albans,  Vermont ,  and  Oberlin 
academies;  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1839 ,  and  from 
the  seminary  in  1842.    He  was  ordained  at  Oberlin,  August  23, 
1842.    his  first  pastorate  "/as  at  Llichigan  City,  Indiana, 
being  located  at  that  place  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844.  hero 
he  Y7as  married,  ^ugust  28,  1843,  to  Charlotte  Henderson,  of 
-iiistinburg,  Ohio.     3he  died  I.Iay  21,  1868.    His  next  settlement 
was  at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  in  service  for 
eight  years,   (1844-52).     In  1852-3,  he  supplied  the  first  Con- 
gregational church  of  Chicago,  and  then  was  pastor  for  nine 
years  (1854-1853)  at  Farmin.yton,  Illinois.    He  earns  to  Iowa  in 
1863,  beginning  November  1st  a  pastorate  of  three  years  at 
Fairfield.    At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  church  as- 
sumed self-support.     Of  this  the  missionary  reports  to  the 
Home  I.Iissionary  Cociety  in  llarch  of  1865  as  follows: 

"I.Iy  commission  as  your  missionary  expired  yesterday.  This 
church  and  society,  at  a  recent  meeting,  ewt ended  to  mo  the 
second  unanimous  invitation  to  become  their  pastor;  promising 
me  a  salary  of  not  less  than  )800,  which  they  intend  to  raise 
among  themselves,  and  thus  relieve  your  treasury  of  the  fur- 
ther burden  of  this  church.    TTe  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  pa- 
tience and  generosity  of  the    A.  H.  II.  3.  in  bearing  with  so 
long;  and  we  hope,  in  the  future,  to  mahe  some  returns  for  the 
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largo  amounts  We  have  received.     I  thin.:  you  may  now  enter 
us  upon  the  list  of  its  devoted  and  grateful  patrons. 

"During  the  year,  our  Sabbath  school  has  considerably  in- 
creased;  our  congregations  have  increased  three-fold,  our 
church  has  recieved  an  accession  of  aiarty-twc  members,  fifty 
of  whom  are  heads  of  families;  fifty-one  have  united  by  let- 
ter, and  eleven  by  profession;  a  neat  and  commodious  par- 
sonage has  been  purchased  and  fitted  up,  at  a  cost  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars;  the  outside  of  our  church  edifice  has 
been  repainted,  and  money  raised  to  grain  and  paper  the  in- 
side; and  the  church  which,  a  year  ago,  was  small  and  despon- 
ding, has  received  a  large  accession  of  courage  and  hope. 
Sotpt  we  wait  for  spiritual  blessings,  -hich  we  trust  our  great 
head  has  in  store  for  lis." 

"Accept  my  thanks  for  the  aid  you  have  rendered  us  during 
the  last  year.     I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  got  along 
without  it." 

Prom  Iowa,  Mr,  Williams  went  to  Tisoonsin,  and  had  a 
six  years!  pastorate  at  TCaupun. 

Thile  in  this  pastorate,  lie  was  married  to  Mrs.  Harriet 
3.   (Babcocl:)  Gaylord. 

Prom  1873  to  1882,  he  was  located  at  Jefferson,  Illinois; 
and  after  tl.at ,  his  residence  without  charge  was  in  Chicago. 

In  189o ,  ilr,  Williams  received  the  honorary  title  cf 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

Dr.  Tilliams  was  something  of  an  author,  four  volumes  of 
considerable  sizo  coming  from  his  hand. 

1.    The  Empire  of  the  _-ulpit,  120  pages. 
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2.    Rational  Theology.    Z  volumes,  635  pages. 

o.     The  Old  Testament  and  its  Critics.     200  pages. 

Dr.  Williams  died  of  dropsy,  January  7,  1900,  aged 
eighty- two  years,  ten  months,  and  ten  days. 

There  is  at  hand  no  "better  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  work  of  hr.  Tlillians  than  that  furnished  by  the  Council 
which  dismissed  him  from  Fairfield  in  November  of  1666.     $1  e 
resolutions  adopted  "by  the  Council  were  as  follows: 

"TThEHEhS :     Rev.  J.  II,  Williams,  having  received  a  call 
from  the  Congregational  church  of  TTaupun,  TTisconsiii,  which  ho 
believes  •-.■ill  afford  him  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  has  re- 
signed his  charge  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  1  hereas,  the  church 
has  acquiesced  in  his  resignation:  Therefore 

"Resolved,    That  we  approve  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
relation  existing  between  Brother  Tilliams  and  the  church. 

"Resolved,  That  we  j.ave  learned  to  highly  esteeem  Brot- 
her Tilliams  as  a  man  and  a  christian,  that  we  Relieve  him 
to  be  an  earnest,  able  and  successful  minister  of  the  gospel, 
whose  labors  in  tliis  church  have  been  largely  blesced  of  Cod, 
while  his  relations  to  other  cliurches  hftTt  been  most  pleasant 
and  edifying, 

"Resolved,    That  we  commend  him  to  the  other  churches  as 
a  faithful  and  devoted  brother,  and  an  able  minister  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  with  earnest  prayers  that  the  blessing 
of  Cod  may  ever  attend  him  in  such  fields  of  usefulness  as 
the  providence  of  Cod  may  ■■irect. 

"Resolved  that  we  are  happy  to  le^rn  that  mutual  pood 
feeling  exists  between  the  church  and  Br other  Williams  and 
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that  the  church  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  him,  and  v/e 
Tsrould  hereby  express  our  sympathy  with  them  thus  left  without 
a  pest  or,  and  pray  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  that  he  -.ill 
soon  send  them  one  to  ;;o  in  and  out  among  them  and  hre..:. 
unto  them  the  bread  of  life. 

Che  places  he  occupied,  the  boohs  he  -.vrote ,  the  honors 
he  received  and  his  reports  indicate  tl.at  hr.  'Jilliams  v.-as 
a  strong-  and  useful  man,  - 
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Port 7- second  s::etch, 

Sdwin  Stanton  Palmer, 

3d     E&-.?in  Stanton  Palmer,  son  of  ~sa  and  llarcia  (Hyde) 
Palmer,  was  born  in  Bath,  Maine,  April  20,  1827. 

The  schools  ho  attended  were  Qorham  Academy,  Union 
College  ,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1849,  and  Bangor  Semi- 
nary, of  the  class  of  1855. 

After  graduating  from. the  seminary,  he  began  at  once  a 
pastorate  of  tv:o  years  at  Dedham,  Maine,    he  was  ordained 
at  Dedham  January  2,  1855. 

Prom  Dedham  he  weilt  to  Doxcroft  and  Dover  in  1857.  his 
pastorate  here,  also,  covered  a  period  of  twei  years.  After* 
this  he  was  one  year  at  Torth  Dridgton  and  Harrison;  and  at 
Preeport  three  years  (1861-1865.) 

In  December  of  1863,  he  came  to  Iov/a,  locating  first  at 
Taterloo.     It  would  seem  from  an  item  in  the  *?eT7s-letter ,  th 
his  '.Taterloo  pastorate  rras  hardly  to  bo  counted  it  -./as  so 
brief.    Dr.  Stevenson,  in  his  history  of  the  'Taterloo  church 
commenting  on  the  pastorate,  says: 

"December  21,  1865,  records  a  call-  to  hev.  3.  S.  Palmar 
T?hose  pastorate  covers  the  year  1864.    During  his  pastorate 
occurred  the  only  serious  church  trial  this  church  ever  had 
on  matters  of  discipline.    T.o  rrongs  were  righted,  and  some 
rights  were  wronged,  which  is  usually  the  case  with  such- 
trials.    An  investigation  may  bo  wise,  but  for  a  church,  a 
trial  is  almost  always  unwise, 11 

The  item  in  the  ITer/s-Letter  (March  1865)  is  as  follows: 
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"Rev.  "3.  S.  Palmar  has  resigned  his  charge  at  Taterloo 
as  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
and  influences,  whiefi  he  deemed  a  fatal  hinderance  to  his  use- 
fulness in  that  place.    The  congregation  has  steadily  in- 
creased under  his  ministry,  and  at  its  close  was  much  larger 
than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  time  during  the  history  of 
the  church.    After  his  resignation,  the  people  of  his  late 
charge  honored  themselves  and  him  by  a  donation  amounting  to 
the  generous  sum  of  -,3260.    Brother  calmer  has  found  an  in- 
viting field  at  Taverly,  where  we  trust  there  is  in  store 
for  him  a  happy  and  successful  experience  in  his  chosen  work. 
The  church  has  just  been  organized  there,  under  very  pro- 
mising auspices,  consisting  of  eighteen  members.    (The  church 
at  "Taterloo  from  the  size  of  its  present  congregation,  and 
from  the  position  and  rapid  grcwth  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  northern  Iowa,  and  should  be  soon  supplied 
again  with  an  able  and  faithful  minister.  f 

llr.  Palmer  closed  his  work  at  '"aterloo  January  26,  1865. 
He  began  the  next  month,  February  1st,  at  Taverly.    lTone  of 
his  Tatrerly  reports  to  the  Home  missionary  were  published, 
but  there  are  two  references  to  his  work  there  in  the  Hews* 
Letter.     In  September  of  1865  is  the  following  paragraph: 

"Rev.  S,  S.  Palmer,  of  7averly,  immediately  after  com- 
mencing house-keeping  in  that  place-,  received  a  surprise  visit 
from  his  people,    .ho  came  to  their  castor's  homo,  laden  with 
sundry  articles  of  convenience  and  value  for  household  use. 
Hi  retaliated  upon  them  a  few  weeks  afterward  by  presenting 
them  a  ooramunion  service  1  -hick  hi  had  procured  for  them 
through  friends  at  thi  East,    The  presentment  was  acoom- 
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panied  by  facetious  words,  and  also  by  words  of  tender  and 
solemn  earnestness." 

There  is,  in  harch  1866,  another  reference  to  Mr,  Palmer 
and  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  first  Congregational 
Church  of  'Taverly,  which  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"A  rare  success  has  attended  the  Congregational  enter- 
prise at  "Taverly.     It  was  inaugurated  in  connection  with  a 
visit  of  the  home  Missionary  Agent  for  ho rt hern  Iowa,  in 
January  1865.     )Of  course  this  was  Jesse  Guernsey)     On  the 
first  of  February,  Rev',  3.  S.  Palmer  commenced  his  labors 
there,  and  precisely  one  year  from  that  date,  a  commodious 
and  very  tasteful  house  of  worship ,  50x50  was  joyfully  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  Almighty  God.-    Ehe  sermon  was 
preached  by  hev.  Dr.  Lyman  halting,  of  Dubuque,  and  the  de- 
dicatory prayer  was  offered  by  hev,  Jesse  Guernsey,  ho 
preached  in  the  evening,     the  cost  of  the  house  was  $2500, 
five  hundred  dollars  of  which  was  furnished  by  t.ie  Congre- 
gational Union,    hefore  the  dedicatory  prayer,  an  appeal 
was  made  and  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was 
promptly  and  generously  pledged,  so  that  the  house  was  de- 
dicated without  debt . :T 

In  September  of  1867,  Mr,  Palmer  was  transferred  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  from  "Vaverly  to  the  hirst  Church  of 
Omaha.     This  pastorate,  alee,  covered  a  period  of  two  years, 
xhis  seems  to  have  been  Mr,  Palmer's  usual  time  of  service. 

In  1869,  he  returned  to  the  Baflt,  and  from  1869  to  1875, 
(lengthening  his  term  of  service)  was  located  at  Berkshire, 
ITew  York.    His  next  field  (1875-6)  was  at  hnoxvillo ,  Pa, 
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He  then  returned  to  ITev;  Kngland  and  was  installed  pas- 
tor at  7esthampt on ,  hassachusetts .    He  was  in  this  field 
from  1876  to  1881.    he  next  spent  a_  year  at  Deer  Isle, 
Ilaine;  and  then  a  year  at  Buxton,  and  tv:o  years  at  Itandish. 

In  1888,  )ie  retired  from  active  work,  and  took  up  Lis 
residence  at  Q or ham,  Maine.    He  died  of  old  age  at  rortland, 
^ugust  25,  1908,  aged  eighty-one  years,  four  months,  and 
three  days . 

I  did  not  know  llr.  Palmer  at  all.    He  slipped  away  the 
year  before  I  arrived.  But  his  memory    as  fresh  in  TJaverly 
when  I  "began  to  visit  that  place.    It  is  evident  from  the 
record  that  he  did  a  splendid  piece  of  work  at  VTaverly, 
starting  the  new  church,  and  getting  it  in  good  shape  for 
his  successor. 

But  he  does  not  "belong  to  Iowa,  but  rather  to  Haw  Eng- 
land.   He  is  a  "man  from  Maine 
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rorty-thtrd  sketch, 

Charles  '.7.  Clapp. 

Charles  'Tells  Clapp,  son  of  Russell  and  Louisa  (Strong 
Clapp,  v/as  "born  at  Southhampton,  Hassachusetts ,  January  22, 
1817.    Hfc  graduated  from  the  Western  Reserve  College  in  1844, 
and  from  the  theological  department  of  that  institution  in 
1848. 

August  16,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  3assett , 
of  New  Haven , Connect i cut . 

He  v/as  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Monroe - 
ville  ,  Ohio,  August  21,  1850.     he  "began  his  Congregational 
ministry  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  May  22,  1855,  and  was 
dismissed  from  that  pastorate  in  May  of  1857.    Prom  Hay  of 
1857  to  October  of  1864,  ehe  v;as  pastor  at  Rockville ,  and 
then  came  v;est. 

From  the  fall  of  1864,  to  the  spring  of  1871,  be  was 
professor  of  rhetoric,  history,  and  English  literature  in 
Iov/a  College.  (If  we  coula  get  him  nov  to  fill  all  these 
chairs,  we  would  save  a  v>ile  of  monep.|;: 

In  connection  vith  his  college  work,  from  186G  to  1868, 
he  v/as  acting  pastor  at  Chester. 

From  Grinnell,  Mr.  Cla;.yp  v/as  called  to  Illinois  College, 
and  had  about  the  same  v;ork  there  as  at  Grinnell ,  being  a 
teacher  of  that  institution  from  the  fall  of  1871  to  the 
spring  of  1876.    "During  all  this  tine  at  Jacksonville,  and 
tv/o  years  longer,  he  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Taverly,  and 
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from  1878  to  1884,  he  was  pastor  of  the  ohurch  at  Godfrey. 
Ee  died  of  apoplexy,  August  12,  1884,  aged  sixty-seven 
years,  six  months,  and  twenty  days. 

Eliysioally,  Professor  Clapp  was  tall  and  mXl  propor- 
tioned.   He  h&i  the  look  of  a  scholar,  and  the  bearing  of 
a  gentleman.    He  was  not  brilliant  preacher,  but  his  sermons 
were  intellectually  interesting,  ethically  sound,  and  spi- 
ritually uplifting.    He  filled  well  his  niche  in  the  Iowa 
College  of  his  day;  and  his  -..hole  ministry  was  constructive 
and  inspiring. 
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Porty-f ourth  sketch. 

Charles  Boynton, 

Charles  Preeman  Boynton,  son  of  l;:ev,  John  and  Charlotte 
(Freeman)  Boynton,  v;as  born  at  Phippsburg,  Maine ,  September 
7,  1852. 

It  would  seem  from  the  records  that  he  was  not  a  gra- 
duate of  any  college,  but  he  did  graduate  from  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1861.    Ee  was  ordained  August  6,  of  that 
year,  at  Oldtown,  llaine,  and  served  this  church  for  a  year. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1862,  he  was  married  to  Hiss  l.Iary 
loring,  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  S.-v  Loring,  of  Maine  and  Iowa. 

Prom  1862  to  1864,  he  was  pastor  at  Hubbardston , 
Massachusetts,  and  then  came  to  Iowa;  and,  under  the  commis- 
sion of  the'  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  began  at 
Port  Dodge  and  Otho,  June  1,  1864,  continuing  in  this  field 
for  nearly  four  years. 

His  coming  to  Iowa  was  noted  by  the  Hews-Letter  (July 
1864)  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"Rev.  C.  P.  Boynton,  late  of  Massachusetts,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  labor  with  the  Congregational  church 
at  Port  Dodge." 

The  field  was  well  reported  during  Mr.  BojTiton's  pastorate. 

In  March  of  1865,  he  reports: 

"In  many  respects,  this  place  stands  superior  to  any  New 
England  village  within  the  Writer's  acquantance .     I  have  heard 
less  profanity--if  I  may  except  the  drivers  on  the  Eastern 
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line  of  stages — during  the  three  months  of  my  residence 
here,  than  in  almost  in  any  single  v;alk  through  the  streets 
of  many  Jftw  England  villages.    But  one  oase  of  drunkeness 
has  met  my  observation  during  this  time,  a  thing  unknown  for 
a  long  time  "before,  since  the  days  of  "Llaine  Law"  restriction 
down  :3ast.     !To  doubt  there  has  been  too  much  of  drunkeness, 
but  my  eyes  have  been  scared  the  -pain  of  witnessing  it. 

"InTo  minister  can  fail  to  mark  the  candor  and  respect  that 
are  sho'./n  him  by  the  young  men  in  this  place.     Their  uniform 
courtesy  stands  in  mark  contrast  with  the  rudeness  that  is 
often  exhibited  "by  young  men  toward  christian  ministers. 
This  civility  extends  to  all  classes  of  non-professors  of 
religion. f 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  deportment  of  children  in  the 
street,  and  in  the  public  school.     There  is  an  absence  of 
that  rampant  rowdyism  which  annoys  strangers  in  so  many  older 
t  owns . 

"Would  there  were  no  other  side  to  this.    But  so  far  as 
the  standard  of  morality  in  these  respects  is  higher,  the 
scale  of  spirituality  is  lower  than  in  religious  Eastern 
villages.     The  3ab"bath,  though  more  regularly  observed  than 
formerly,  is  not  kept  with  that  strictness  which  its  divine 
founder  requires.    There  is  a  refined  and  easy  laxity  in  re- 
gard to  it  that  makes  one  feel  in  coming  from  a  pious  !"ev 
England  influence,  as  though  there  were  no  Sabbath  here. 

"One  finds  in  the   Test  many  predujices  against  "ew 
England  Puritanism;  and  often  it  is  affirmed  that  th«  strict, 
straight-f orward  preaching  of  Eastern  pulpits  will  not  do  for 
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the  Pest.    7or  here  people  take  greater  liberty  in  their 
re 1 i  gi ous  hah  it  s  . 

"Many  pungent  gospel  precepts  are  cast  aside  as  Purit- 
anism by  those  who  seldom  search  the  scriptures,  and  much 
fault  is  found  with  the  rigid  preaching  of  Pew  England  mini- 
sters.   Pe  need  all  wis don,  patience,  and  humility,    Pe  may 
have  Puritan  prejudices.     If  so,  let  us  modify  them;  not  to 
suit  the  worldly  habit  of  the  Pest ,  but  to  draw  the  people 
closer  round  the  cross  ,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  strait 
and  narrow  way  of  life . 11 

"In  Otho,  thero  is  a  Congregational  church  of  sixteen 
members.     Since  my  appointment  to  this  field  of  labor,  I  have 
preached  in  Otho  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  throe  o'clock, 
when  the  weather  has  permitted—usually  returning  to  attend 
service  at  Port  Podge  in  the  evening.    Phis  little  church  lias 
kept  up  religious  services  regularly  since  its  organization 
in  1855,  though  for  the  last  six  years  they  have  had  little 
or  no  preaching.    Phe  Sabbath  school  has  been  steadily  sup- 
ported.   IPy  congregation  there  has  averaged  about  flirty. 

In  December  of  1865,  kr.  Poynton  writes  again: 

"Since  our  arosidenoe  in  the  .Test,  we  Pave  received  fa- 
vors from  our  Pastern  friends  that  have  kept  full  and  gushing 
our  grateful  memory  of  them  and  their  hospitable  Polios.  'rom 
Eubbardston,  Llassachusetts ,  the  peo  ple  whoa  \  o  left  in  mutual 
tears,  a  year  ago  last  Hay,  have  sent  us  many  precious  tokens 
of  affection.    Letters  containing  little  sums  of  money  and 
kind  words  worth  more  felian  gold;  a  box  containing,  among  the 
other  acceptable  things,  laid- off  garments  of  dear  ones  who 
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a£  fifty  dollars,  out  really  beyond  orice.    These  have  been 
to  us  like  parish  visits  from  the  loved  ones  of  those  sunny 
hones  endeared  to  us  by  the  pleasantest  of  associations  that 
a  minister  of  tiWQ  happy  years  could  furnish.    A  thousand  fold 
may  tl.ese  hind  friends  be  rewarded  I 

,T3y  the  hands  of  IJr.  Guernsey,  a  ten  dollar  note  was  re- 
ceived last  winter  from  Itr,  3.  JU  Tuittmoro  of  State  Street, 
Boston.     TEe  who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food,'  must  have 
commissioned  him  to  bestow  the  favor,  so  seasonable  it  was." 

"It  is  because  these  gifts  are  so  timely  and  providentia 
not  because  money  is  the  greatest  boon  a  missionary  receives, 
that  *.v e  gratefully  mahe  u„oso  acknowledgements.  1 

The  ITows-letter  fro  march  I860,  reports  special  religiou 
interest  at  Ctho,  and  a  donation  of  which  the  pastor  says: 

"The  Ctho  peoolo  surprised  us  a  fen  days  ago,  with  one  o 
their  dashing  and  jovial  visits,  and  when  they  left  us,  we 
found  ourselves  better  off  than  T7e  '  .ere  before  to  the  amount 
of  $»75  or  $80  in  wood  and  other  valuables." 

Still  again,  in  the  Cctober  issue  of  1866,  there  is  a 
paragraph  respecting  Mr.  Boynton  and  his  Ctho  church,  which  i 
as  follows: 

"The  Congregational  people  in  Ctho  are  building  a  neat 
pafcsonage ,  which  is  by  this  time  nearly  completed.    There  are 
five  acres  of  choice  land  connected  with  it ,  and  there  is  no 
b9tt9r  dwelling  in  the  community.     It  will  be  a  standing  test 
imony.  tc  the  enterprise  of  t£e  people,  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  ministery  of  the  gospel,    hev.  C.  IP.  Bpynton,  laboring 
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at  Ctho  and  Port  Dodge  it  to  tie  the  first  occupant." 

There  is  still  one  more  report  from  Ctho,  this  in 
January  of  186V,  which  is  as  follows: 

"3ev.  G.  F,  Boynton  writes  us  of  an  encouraging  state  of 
religious  feeling  in  his  congregation  at  Otho ,    He  says: 

"'On  taking  possession  of  the  parsonage  our  friends  came 
upon  us  with  one  of  their  characteristically  genuine  visits 
and  surprised  us  with  a  donation  of  about  forty  dollars  in 
flour,  grain,  vegetables,  greenbacks,  and  other  comf orts . ,,T 

There  is  also  in  the  Heme  Missionary  for  January  1867, 
a  cemmunication  from  Lr,  Boynton  which  is  as  follows; 

"The  church  in  Otho  enjoys  the  steady  prospertity  that 
all  churches  must  that  are  faithful  in  tithe  offerings  and  in 
covenant  vows.     3ome  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  are  expected 
to  unite  with  this  church  next  Sabbath,  and  others  wj  ] 1  unite 
with  it  at  the  next  communion.    The  church  is  just  completing 
a  parsonage  at  a  cost  of  about  £1200." 

"In  Sumner,  six  miles  belew  Ctho,  for  weeks,  past,  I  have 
lectured  on  Tuesday,  and  Friday  evenings  to  crowded  and  so- 
lemn audiences  at  this  point.    There  ought  to  be  regular- 
preaching  at  this  place  at  least  half  the  time  by  a  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  H,  LI.  S.    But  the  destitution  does  not  stop 
here.    Iwo  more  missionaries  are  needed  immediately  on  the 
very  ground  that  I  am  now  trying  vainly  trying  to  occupy, 
and  three  of  us  would  find  more  worh  than  we  could  possible 
do." 

"Yesterday,  September  SO,  a  Congregational  churcli  was 
organized  on  the  North  lizzard  River,  composed  of  thirteen 
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members.  The  porspeot  is  very  encouraging  far  the  future 
growth  of  this  church.     If  the  stated  labors  of  an  earnest 
and  devoted  minister  can  be  secured.     I  shall  try  to  oreach 
at  this  point  ones  in  four  weeks,  and  visit  the  place  for  a 
lecture  and  prayer  meeting  every  two  weeks 

While  still  pastor  at  Port  Dodge  and  Otho ,  Mr.  Boynton, 
January  21,  1868,  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  L'ldora 
church;  and  April  1st,  followsing  be  becarn  pastor  of  the 
church,  remaining  in  service  hero  until  May  1873. 

November,  1872,  ha  reports  a  greater  31dora  as  follows: 
"7e  have  partially  organised  ourselves  for  more  active 
and  thorough  christian  effort,  ana  I  have  strong  hope  that, 
without  increasing,  but  by  rather  diminishing  my  pastoral 
labors,  we  Shall  extend  our  parish  over  about  four  hundred 
scuare  miles,  and  occupy  it  all  for  Christ.     To  do  this,  our 
organised  force  will  consist  of  five  ordained  deacons,  and 
twp  or  more  ordained  deaconesses,  the  number  to  be  increased 
as  want  recuired  and  persons  are  found  fitted  for  the  offices. 
Bach  deacon  ••-ill  have  the  care  of  a  district  in  his  neiah- 
borhood,  the  oversight  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  weekly 
prayer  meeting,  and  will  conduct  other  services  when  neces- 
sary in  the  pastor's  absence.    Ee  will  keep  the  Christian 
young  men  and  women  in  the  district  employed  in  conducting 
other  schools  and  prayer  meetings,  so  that  all  may  have  work 
to  do,  and  the  means  of  grace  be  carried  within  reach  of  all. 
Members  of  the  church  from  other  parts  of  the  parish  will 
meet  at  least  once  a  year  at  each  of  these  principal  outposts 
for  one  or  more- days  of  "fellov.shij  meetings."    The  pastor 
will  go  once  a  week  to  one  of  the  points  and  meet  the  deacon 
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and  his  charge  in  prayer  meeting,  or  deliver  a  lecture, 
making  tis  visit  as  often  as  he  can  complete  the  circuit.  1'h 
The  prayer  meeting  at  the  different  outposts  will  oo  held  on 
different  evenings  of  the  week,  so  that  those  from  neighbor- 
ing points  may  attend  with  him  without  interrupting  their 
own  weekly  meeting. 

,T1Te  have  tried  this  experiment  for  several  months,  with 
most  hopeful  results;  developing  the  christian  character  of 
our  young  members  v;ho  had  fait  that  they  had  nothing  to  do." 

From  Jldora,  hr.  3oynton  went  to  Delaware,  serving  a 
fresbyterian  church  at  Lewis  until  1876.    hrom  1876  to  1879 , 
he  was  at  hilford,  "Oalaware ,  and  from  187c„  to  1881,  at  ?roe- 
port ,  Long  island;     In  1881,  he  resigned,  but  continued  his 
residence  at  Freeport ,  a  part  of  the  time  teaching,  and  all 
the  while  preaching  as  he  had  opportunity  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  February  15,  1908. 

There  is  no  obituary  of  hrother  Itoynton  in  our  deno- 
minational records.    Tor  the  foregoing  facts,  I  am  indebted 
principally  to  0.  II.  Duren,  of  hldora.     In  closing  his  ccm- 
municction,  Mr.  "Our en  says: 

"Hr.  Boynton  was  an  excellent  preacher,  a  very  devoted 
pastor,  very  warm  in  his  sympathies,  especially  for  the  sor- 
rowing and  tried  ones;  unselfish  and  generous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, he  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  community." 
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]?orty-f ifth  sketch, 

William  Reid  Black. 

This  sketch  will  "be  almost  a  "blank.     Julius  A.  Reed 
makes  a  slight  reference  to  him  in  the  ITews-letter  for 
January  1865,  but  he  has  only  this  to  say  of  him: 

"Rev.  :7illiam  R.  Black  commenced  his  labors  at  Magno- 
lia and  Harrison,  June  12,  1864,  under  a  commission  from  the 
A.  H.  11.  S.  with  encouraging  prospects.    He  is  a  native  of 
Scotland. 

The  Home  Missionary  Recors  show  that  Mr.  Black  was 
commissioned  for  North  Chelsea,  Massachusetts ,  Dec.  1,  1863. 
The  Congregational  Quarterly  takes  no  account  of  this  engage- 
ment . 

As  intimated  "by  llr.  Reed,  Mr.  Black  was  commissioned 
for  Magnolia  and  Harrison,  June  12,  1864.    She  commission 
was  renewed  in  1865.    None  of  his  reports  during  the  two 
years  of  his  service  were  counted  sufficiently  interesting 
to  "be  published  in  the  Home  Missionary.    At  the  close  of 
this  pastorate,  Mr,  Black  drops  out  of  sight.    Neither  the 
Minutes  or  the  Quarterly  or  the  h.ome  Missionary  make  any 
further  mention  of  him.    Did  he  die?    Did  he  misbehave? 
Did  he  go  bake  to  the  old  country?    Did  he  backslide  to 
Presbyterianism  or  some  other  denomination?    Our  denomina- 
tional statistics  ought  to  answere  these  questions,  but  they 
do  not.    A  communication  from  a  member  of  the  Magnolia 
church  just  received  indicates  that  Mr.  Black  developed  into 
a  black  sheep,  and  so  he  was  put  out  of  our  fold. 
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Forty-si:rth  sketch, 

Lyman  Earner. 

When  I  came  to  this  sketch,  my  first  effort  was  to  find 
the  obituary  in  the  Year  Book.     I  found  no  obituary,  but  in- 
stead I  found  his  name  recurring  year  after  year,  on  and  on, 
and  up  to  1913.     In  reply  to  my  communication  to  him,  under 
date  of  October  11,  1913,  he  wrote: 

"First ,  I  will  say  that  I  am  very  much  alive  and  in 
good  health,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful." 

"I  was  born  July  4,  1826,  at  Bolton,  Connecticut.  I 
prepared  for  college  at  liudson,  Ohio;  entered  'Western  Re- 
serve college  in  1850,  but  graduated  from  '.Tilliams  in  1854. 
I  graduated  from  Andover  in  1857.     I  was  married  October  15, 
1857,  to  Hiss  Elizabeth  3.  Omstead,  of  Bast  Hartford,  Conn. 
I  was  ordained  by  Council  at  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1857.     I  was  pastor  here  at  ashfield  from  October 
of  1857  to  Octobefc  of  1859.     I  resided  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut  from  ITovember  of  1859  to  November  of  186...  I 
was  pastor  at  Becket ,  l.Iassachusetts ,  from  Hovember  of  1862 
to  Llay  of  1864.     I  was  pastor  at  Hockford,  Iowa,  from  Jn_ne 
1864,  to  June  1871.    Then  I  was  pastor  at  East  Eartland, 
Connecticut,  from  September  1872  to  i.Iarch  1876.     I  then  re- 
sided at  Salisbury,  Connecticut  from  June  1876  to  June  1879. 
Next  I  was  pastor  at  Burlington,  Connecticut  from  June  1879 
to  June  1881.    Hy  nert  field  was  at  7est  Granville,  Massa- 
chusetts,  from  September  of  1881  to  June  of  1885.     I  have 
had  my  residence  at  Salisbury,  Conr.ecticut ,  from  June  1885 
to  date." 
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"I  am  now  living  with  my  second  wife ,  who  was  Lliss  llaria 
Hutchinson,  of  Salisbury,  Connecticut.    We  were  married  June 
14,  1894.    lly  first  wife  died  June  16,  189£. 

"I  very  much  enjoyed  reading  your  "book,  "Che  Pilgrims  of 
I0wa."    Am  very  much  interested  in  the  church  at  hockford, 
and  correspond  with  one  of  its  members.     I  visited  hockford 
in  August  of  1881.     Some  of  my    best  days  were  with  that 
church  and  people. 

"Very  cordially  yours, 
Lyman  "Jarner . " 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  Lr.  7arner  was 
pastor  at  Jiockford  for  seven  years.     In  all  these  seven  years, 
only  two  of  ^is  reports  were  published  in  the  Home  Missionary. 
He  was  not  a  good  reporter.    He  was  too  modest  to  make  out  a 
good  story.    Both  of  these  reports  tell  of  revivals  and  in- 
gatherings.   The  first  (Kay  of  1667)  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Since  my  last  report,  Sod  has  visited  this  village  by 
the  convicing  and  converting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  early  part  of  December,  there  were  indications  t„at 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  more  than  usually  called  to 
divine  things.    Professing  christians  were  interested  in  the 
prayer  meetings,  and  the  impenitent  were  attentive  listeners 
to  the  preacher's  word.     The  Hethodist  minister  united  with 
me  in  holding  meetings  every  evening  for  more  than  four  weeks. 
^7e  preached  and  had  a  prayer  meeting  every  evening.     The  work 
went  on  gently  and  quietly,  the  interest  increasing  until 
moro  than  twenty  persons,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  de- 
cided for  God.    The  largest  part  of  the  converts  are  young. 
rj?wo  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are 
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rejoicing  in  the  christian  hope,    .it  a  recent  meeting  eleven 
candidates  for  admission  to  this  church  were  examined,  and 
will  unite  with  us  next  Sabbath.    There  are  several  more  whom 
we  ezroect  soon  to  receive  into  church  fellowship:" 

The  second  report  (May  1869),  very  much  like  the  first, 
is  as  follows: 

"In  January  there  was  a  desire  in  many  christian  hearts 
of  the  different  denominations  in  this  town  to  have  union 
prayer  meetings.     Je  commenced  such  meetings.    The  number  of 
attendance  increased  until  it  seemed  best  to  have  preaching. 
7e  are  holding  the  meetings  in  our  church  which  is  filled 
night  after  night  with  attentive  hearers.    The  Hethodist 
minister  heartily  unites  with  me  in  the  labor,  and  God  is 
Messing  our  efforts.    Lore  than  forty  are  impairing,  and 
some  have  come  out  on  the  Lord's  side.     Church  members  are 
revived.    Family  altars  are  being  erected,  and  backsliders 
are  returning  to  Jesus.    "re  hope  and  expect  to  see  still 
greater  things.     I  am  full  convinced  that  where  christians 
of  different  denominations  can  unite  in  laboring  together 
in  these  small  and  newly  settled  towns,  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so.    Let  the  people  see  that  our  object  is  to  save  souls, 
and  not  to  promote  denominational  interst,  and  it  will  have 
an  influence  on  the  unconverted.  1 

The  good  fellowship  of  pastor  and  people  in  all  those- 
years  at  Itockford  is  revealed  in  a  paragraph  published  in  the 
!Tews-Letter  of  liarch  I860,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  L.  Warner  at  hockford,  Rook  county  writes:  'Thile 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  our  parishioners,  sixty-five  of  the  pood 
people  of  hockford  took  possession  of  our  house  and  on  our 
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return  gave  us  a  warm  greeting  and  a  hearty  welcome.  They 
le^t  v;ith  us  seventy- four  dollars  in  cash,  besides  other  art- 
icles of  value.     Ihe  work  on  our  new  church  is  going  on  and 
we  expect  to  have  it  finished  by  the  first  of  next  June.  ! 

For  three  years  Brother  '.Tamer  and  I  were  neighbors. 
Across  country  we  were  only  fourteen  miles  apart,  across 
country  we  went,  and  not  by  rail,  when  we  ".ranted  to  get  there, 
for  "by  rail  we  were  obliged  to  travel  on  three  roads  to  get 
the  fourteen  miles. 

~!e  exchanged  pulpits  onee  or  twice  during  the  three  years. 
7or  one  reason  and  another  I  was  at  hockford  quite  often  dur- 
ing those  years.     I  remember  trying  to  preach  there  one 
night  in  the  midst  of  a    terrific  thunder  storm. 

The  records  do  not  show  the  splendid  work  this  good 
brother  did  at  kockford,  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  He 
had  a  number  of  out-stations,    A.S  we  have  seen,  he  had  fre- 
quent revivals  and  large  ingatherings.    Under  his  leadership 
Rockford's  first  ..ouse  of  worship  was  secured. 

He  was  a  noble  brother,  kind,  gentle,  industrious,  faith- 
ful. 

As  I  began  this  sketch,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
him  in  the  land  of  the  living.     I  -.was  greatly  surprised, 
partly  because  I  remembered  how  frail  he  was  forty  years  ago. 

He  still  abides  in  the  flesh  with  fair  l.ealth  and 
strength  though  at  the  age  of  eighty- seven. 

I  he  race  is  not  always  to  tae  swift,  not  the  battle  to 
the  strong. 
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]?orty- seventh  sketch, 

Lemuel  Jones. 

Lemuel  Jones,  son  of  'Tudor  and  Elizabeth  (Lee)  Jones, 
was  "born  in  Manchester,  England,  January  29,  1855. 

While  he  was  still  a  boy,  his  people  came  to  Amerieai 
settling  first  in  few  York.    He  got  a  part  of  his  education 
at  Thitetown  Seminary,  near  Utica,  New  York.     Later  his  fat- 
her moved  to  ")ubucue ,  and  this  was  the  family  home  for  many 
years.    This  brought  the  young  man  to  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1864.     It  must  have  "been 
while  in  the  Seminary  that  he  was  commissioned  in  1862  and 
1865  for  Jefferson,  Illinois.    3ack  in  those  years,  the  Jef- 
ferson church  was  usually  supplied  from  the  Seminary.  Mr* 
Jones  was  ordained  at  Bellevue ,  Iowa,  April  20,  1864. 

There  is  notice  of  his  call  to  Bellevue  in  the  Jews- 
letter  of  July  1864,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Rev.  Lemuel  Jones,  of  the  last  class  at  Chicago,  and 
one  of  the  special  course  students,  has  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  minister  to  the  Congregational  church  at  Bellevue . 
Hr.  Jones  vrent  to  the  Seminary  from  Dubucpue ,  and  has  refused 
several  offers  with  liberal  salary  to  labor  in  Illinois,  that 
he  might  engage  in  Home  Missionary  work  in  our  state.  The 
church  at  Bellevue  has  been  several  years  v;ithout  a  minister, 
but  are  now  starting  afresh  with  bright  hopes  and  under 
favorable  auspices." 

But  there  quickly  follows  another  notice  of  Hr.  Jones 
(September  of  1865)  in  the  Hews-Letter ,  which  tells  of  his 
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early  departure  from  this  field.    She  item  is  as  follows: 

"We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Rev.  Lemuel  Jones  has  closed 
his  labors  with  t:_e  Congregational  church  at  Bellevue.  '.7e 
doubt  not  that  our  brother  lias  been  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  nevertheless  it  seems  10  us  that  he  v/ould  have  done 
well  not  to  have  settled  the  question  of  his  removal  so  soon 
after  his  ordination  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bellevue 
without  advice  of  Council." 

Trom  3ellevue,  hr.  Jones  r.-ent  to  St .  Louis,  and  had 
charge  of  the  Riddle  llarket  Llission  (Presbyterian)  until 
1867,  at  which  time  he  came  back  to  Dubuque--or  next  door-- 
and  took  charge  of  a  new  alssion  -'ust  across  the  river  at 
Dunleith.    Here,  too,  his  v/ork  was  soon  ended.     In  1858  and 
1869,  he  was  at  Prairie  Cit-y,  Illinois.     £hen  he  had  a  seven 
years'  pastorate  (1869-1876)  at  I.iacomb,  Illinois.    He  then 
(1876-7)  went  abroad  with  D.  L.    Lioody  assisting  him  in 
evangelistic  services  in  England  and  Tales.     I?rom  1877  to 
1881,  he  was  pastor  at  l.lonsey  and  -rallman,  Few  York;  and 
from  1881  to  188S,  at  31bridge.    Frop  1885  to  1688,  he  was 
general  missionary  of  the  Ilassachusetts  Home  I.Iissionary  So- 
ciety.   £he  Tfew  Yo±k  Home  ilissionary  society  then,  for  twelve 
years,  1888-1890,  employed  him  in  the  same  capacity,  allowing 
him,  however,  to  spend  some  months  in  gathering  the  first 
Congregational  Church  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.     In  1900  and 
1901,  he  was  at  Sryon,  North  Carolina. 

His  last  pastoral  work  was  at  Otisco,  New  York,  in  1901 
and  1902,  supplying  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  place. 

Mr.  Jones  succeeded  in  finding  a  wife  of  his  own  name. 


Being  a  'Telshman,  though  "born  in  England ,  this  was  not  a  dif- 
ficult task,    lie  married  into  a  preacher 1  a  family,  and  seek- 
ing a  companion  from  among  the  '.'.'els 2:  people,  this  was  easily 
accomplished ,  for  among  tiie  Welsh,  it  is  popular  to  be  a 
preacher.    Ee  was  married  October  2,3,  1854,  to  Elisabeth 
Jones  of  Utica,  ITew  York.    They  had  a  family  that  was  worth 
while-- -just  an  even  dozen;  amd  I.ir.  Jones  did  what  every 
preacher  siiould  do--he  raised  up  and  appointed  successors 
in  the  pastoral  office.    Cne  of  his  sons  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  three  of  his  daughters  married 
ministers.    There  seams  to  have  been  an  understanding  in  that 
home  in  those  days  that  none  but  ministers  need  apply.  Mr. 
Jones  died  at  Otisco,  July  7,  1902,  aged  sixty-nine  years, 
five  montlis ,  and  eight  days. 

W©  claim  hr.  Jones  as  an  Iowa  man,  although  his  actual 
service  in  Iowa  covered  a  period  of  only  a  few  months.  le 
was  ordained  in  Iowa,  and  his  first  pastorate  was  iiere ,  and 
the  family  home  to  which  he  often  returned  was  lie  re.     he  was 
a  Welshman  with  an  English  tongue,    he  wrought  in  various 
fields.    Especially  he  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  We. 
clierish  his  memory  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
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]?orty- eighth  sketch, 

Benjamin  :2 .  Jones. 

This  "brother  was  in  Iowa  scarcely  long  enough  to  get  his 
name  in  the  list  of  our  ministers.    he  -"as  commissioned  for 
Genoa  Bluffs  and  Williamsburg  July  1,  1864.    He  was  ordained 
November  2d  of  this  year.     There  is  the  report  of  his  ordi- 
nation in  the  News-Letter  of  February ,  1865,  which  is  as  foil 
lows : 

,TIn  accordance  with  a  call  of  the  Congregational  churche 
of  Williamsburg  and  Genoa  Bluffs,  a  Council  of  churches  "be- 
longing to  the  G-rinnell  Association  met  at  'Tiliiamsburg  on 
the  second  of  November,  1864,  to  ordain  Brother  Benjamin 
Jones.    Rev.  3.  B.  Cochran,  of  G-rinnell,  was  chosen  modera- 
tor.   The  morning  and  much  of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up  in 
the  examination  :f  the  candidate  which  ."/as  thorough  and  sa- 
tisfactory.   At  the  ordination  services,  Br.  Cochran  preached 
the  sermon  and  Rev.  Kenry  E.  Barnes  of  Newton  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer.     In  the  evening,  there  was  a  very  full 
meeting  on  the  state  of  the  country,  which  was  addressed  in 
wholesome  words  by  Rev.  Hr,  Barnes,  wh©  had  been  a  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  by  Rev.  hr.  Cochran,  of  "rinnell.  The 
meeting  was  conducted  by  Rev.  hr. Jones,  who  was  :.;ade  Citizen 
of  the  United  States  two  days  previously. 

Evidently  his  stay  hero  was  short ,  for  in  Januray  of 
1866  there  is  another  ITews-Letter  item  which  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  B.  ?.  Jones,  lately  of  Jtellapolis  in  this  state, 
is  laboring  at  Big  Rock,  Kane  County,  Illinois,  and  writes: 
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Chough  this  church  is  young,  with  less  than  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, none  of  whom  can  "be  said  to  be  wealthy,  they  have  pro- 
mised him  sufficient  support  without  foreign  aid.'     He  thinks 
that  this  is  a  good  example  for  some  of  the  churches  in  Iowa." 

A  little  later  we  find  &r.  Jones  at  Aurora,  Illinois, 
but  apparently  without  charge. 

After  1869,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Quarterly. 
This  is  no  proof,  however,  that  he  had  died,  or  that  he  had 
gone  bad,  or  that  he  had  quit  the  country  or  the  ministry. 
It  simply  means  that  in  1C70,  ecclesiastically  he  had 
dipped  down  below  the  horizon. 
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I?orty-ninth  sketch, 

David  Craig . 

This  brother  was  a  native  of  Vfesx  Virginia.    'The  date 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  records. 
His  early  association  v/as  with  the  ?ree  Presbyterian  church, 
with  which  he  labored  for  a  number  of  years  in  Ohio. 

July  1,  1864,  under  commission  of  the  Home  I.Iissionary 
Societ37-,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Brighton,  and  continued  in  this  service  until  January  1,  1866. 

he  then  moved  to  College  I'arm  (TCittemberg)  in  Jasper 
county  and  took  charge  of  a  select  school  which  they  hoped 
would  grow  into  a  college  and  supplied  the  Congregational 
church  until  October  of  1866.    At  this  time,  he  joined  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  denomination,  and  organized  a  church 
in  the  neighborhood  which  he  served  for  a  year  or  more. 

This  ended  his  association  with  Congregationalist s  which 
had  been  of  a  precarious  sort  for  the  short  space  of  about  one- 
half  year.    Svidently,  he  was  a  rresbyterian  and  not  a  Congre- 
gationalist.   Wa  cheerfully  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  our 
Presbyterian  brethren. 
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Fiftieth  sketch, 

Henry  S.  Barnes. 

Henry  Elbert  Barnes,  son  of  Selah  and  Adah  (Lane)  Barnes 
was  born  in  Soutliington,  Connecticut,  October  21,  1852. 

Ee  took  his  preparatory  course  of  study  at  lions  on  Aca- 
demy; graduated  from  Yale  college  in  I860,  and  from  Chicago 
Seminary  in  1864.    While  in  the  Seminary,  Hay  1,  1862  he  "as 
married  to  Eliza  Sessions  Carpenter  of  Chicago.     While  in  the 
Seminary,  also,  Hay  28,  1862,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at 
Crystal  Lake. 

In  these  years  of  Seminary  life,  he  managed  also,  in  1E62 
and  1865,  to  put  in  a  few  years  of  service  as  chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-second  Illinois  Regiment. 

His  pastorate  (first)   (1864-68)  was  at  ITewton,  Iowa.  He 
was  ordained  at  ITewton,  October  1st.    The  News -Letter  for 
ITovember  of  that  year  reports  the  ordination  as  follows: 

"Hr.  H.  3.  Barnes,  an  acount  of  "/hose  ordination  is  given 
below,  is  a  graduate  (first  class)  of  Chicago  theological 
Seminary,  and  to  those  who  heard  his  graduating  address  last 
spring,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  is  a  young  man  of 
much  promise.    He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  several  invitations 
to  various  and  inviting  fields  of  labor  elsewhere ,  that  he 
might  accept  the  call  of  the  church  at  ITewton.    ""e  wish  him 
a  happy  and  in  the  best  sense  suceescf ul  ministry.    In  ec- 
clesiastical council  was  convened  at  Fewton  on  Saturday  Oct- 
ober 1st,  to  install  Hev.  H,  "i.  Barnes  as  pastor  of  i:.e 
Congregational  church  in  that  place. 
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Fffha  candidate  gave  an  account  of  his  religious  exper- 
ience his  vier:s  of  doctrine,  and  motives  for  seeking  the 
ministry,     -'he  examination  was  protracted  and  thorough.  It 
was  unanimously  voted  satisfactory.    The  ordination  services 
were  held  on  the  Sabbath;  the  sermon  by  Hev.  ft  ft  Cochran  of 
Grinnell;  the  installing  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  Stuart;  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  by  G .  H.  Gates;  charge  to  the  pastor,  Kev. 
S.  D.  Cochran;  and  address  for  the  people,  Hev.  to.  3.  Jones. 
The  sermon  was  an  eloquent  setting  forth  of  the  power  of  the 
doctrine  of  txe  apostles.     The  house  v/as  quite  filled  with 
an  attentive  audience. 

"The  congregation  has  just  added  a  well  proportioned 
steeple  to  their  house  in  v/hich  is  now  placed  the  bell,  which 
has  long  been  without  a  fit  location;  and  on  the  -hole ,  the 
young  pastor  enters  on  his  work  with  highly  encouraging 
prospects . " 

The  first  published  report  from  this  field,  September  1865, 
is  as  follows: 

"The  special  refreshing  continued  to  cheer  us  till  late 
in  the  spring,  and  results  were  very  encouraging.  l-rayer 
meetings  are  increasingly  well  attended,  and  the  Sabbath  school 
is  growing.     Sabbath  congregations  both  morning  and  evening- 
fill  the  house,  so  that  the  necessity  for  enlarging  our 
borders  is  talked  of.. 

"A  branch  Sabbath  school,  formed  a  few  weeks  since  among 
the  poor  a  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  is  securing  scholars 
and  church  goers  who  have  not  been  such,  both  young  and  old, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more.     I    >reach  there  the  second 
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Sabbath  in  every  month,  and  as  nmoh  ol'tener  as  health  will 
permit.  The  Methodist  brethren  assist  us.  The  revival  of 
last  winter  did  a  glorious  quickening  work  for  both  people 
and  pastor. 

"At  our  communion  in  March,  we  received  fifteen  persons 
of  whom  twelve  were  new  converts.     In  May  we  received  twenty- 
one  ,  nine  of  them  new  converts.     These,  with  others  who  have 
previously  joined  us,  make  our  increase  forty- five  since  last 
October.     Our  whole  membership  now  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  or  nearly  that." 

In  the  year  1855,  the  Newton  church  came  to  self-support. 
In  the  Bee ember  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  that  year, 
Mr,  Barnes  tells  of  the  great  event: 

"7ithin  the  year,  this  people  have  built  and  paid  for  a 
tower  and  spire  for  the  church,  costing  ^800.     They  have  given 
for  benevolent  objects,  nearly  $6o6.     They  have  given  me  a 
donation  of  over  ,.'200.     Better  than  this,  they  have  hald  up 
my  hands,  and  their  faithfulness  has  seconded  preaching,  and 
contributed,  as  human  means,  to  tne  conversion,  we  hope,  of 
twenty-five  souls.     Over  fifty,  in  all,  have  joined  us, 
making  our  number  one  hundred  and  twenty- f  ive . rT 

"Your  assistance  for  the  past  year  has- enabled  us  to  'et 
a  start,  so  tWfc  no:-  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  my  salary  for 
the  next  year  is  nearly  raised,  without  assistance  from  yon. 
There  is  talk  now  of  enlarging  the  church- -crowded  uncomfort- 
ably some  of  the  time.     Steps  are  taken  for  building  a  par- 
sonage.    The  people  have  deservedly  a  reputation  for  liberal- 
ity, although  there  is  net  a  wealthy  man  in  the  church.  :ome 
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of  them  are  making  money,  and  are  willing  to  1  give  as  the 
Lord  hath  prospered  them. 1 

"ITobody  has  left  us,  that  I  am  aware  of,  because  I  preach 
concerning  the  American  Onesimous,  that  lie  must  he  treated 
'not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant- -a  brother  beloved.1 

"Grateful,  as  a  church,  for  the  assistance  you  have  ren- 
dered for  so  many  years,  and  hoping  we  may  never  have  to  call 
on  you  again,  we  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell — promising, 
meantime,  to  remember  you  once  a  year  in  our  contributions, 
always  in  our  prayers." 

After  a  pastorate  of  four  years  at  ITewton,  Mr*  Barnes 
accepted  a  call  to  Moline ,  Illinois,  where  he  served  for  six 
years,  and  then  returned  to  ^Tew  England. 

For  two  years,  he  supplied  various  churches,  and  then  in 
1876  he  was  installed  at  the  Center  Ohruch,  haverhill ,  Mass., 
and  was  pastor  of  this  church  for  a  full  decade.     .7or  a  few 
months  in  1886-7  he  supplied  the  ."inthrop  church  of  Oharles- 
t  own . 

From  1887  to  1812,  he  was7  pastor  at  Sherbrooke ,  Provence 
of  Quebec.     In  the  year  1887,  Iowa  College  granted  him  the 
degree  of  "Doctor  of  Divinity.    Prom  1895  to  1904  he  was  pas*- 
tor  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  church  of  North  Andover, 
I.Iassachusetts .    This  was  the  last  of  his  pastorates,  for  he 
was  nor/  two  years  beyond  his  three  score  years  and  ten. 

I.Ir.  Barnes  was  not  an  author,  but  he  put  into  print  a 
numher  of  his  occasional  sermons  and  addresses*     He  published 
his  sermon  preached  at  the  re-dedication  of  the  haver... ill 
church  in  1878;  also  a  sermon  preached  at  the  Haverhill  semi- 
centennial in  1883.    His  sermon  in  memory  of  the  last  charter 
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member  of  the  ITorth  Andover  church  was  published;  and  another 
on  the  occasion  of  the  re-dedication  of  the  North  Andover 
church.    Eis  address  at  the  centennial  of  llonson  academy  was 
published;  and  another  delivered  before  the  "Old  Schoolmates' 
Association  of  the  Sounthington  Connecticut . " 

Mr.  Barnes  died  of  heart  failure  at  Brookline ,  Massachu- 
setts ,  April  11,  1S10,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  five  months 
and  twenty  days. 

I    had  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Barnes.  He 
left  trie  state  ;iust  as  I  v/as  coming  in.    But  he  cane  bach  to 
the  Seminary  one    or  twice  while  I  was  a  student  there,  and  I 
remember  him  well  as  he  appeared  at  that  time.     I  remember  that 
he  gave  a  glowing  account  of    is  work  at  Fewton.    he  was  one 
of  the  glowing  sort.    He  was  full  of  fire,  enthusiasm,  energy, 
zeal,  and  assurance,    he  made  things  go.    He  was  a  forceful 
man,  and  an  interesting  preacher,     he  was  a  positive  pewer 
for  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  '..oriel  while  he  lived 
in  it . 
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Fifty- first  sketch, 

Alexander  Parker. 

Alexander  Parker,  son  of  Adam  and  Marian  (Alexander) 
Parker,  was  born  in  Irving,  Scotland,  Larch  27,  1829.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1843. 

At  an  early  age,  he  was  filled  with  aspirations  to  fit 
himself  for  some  noble  purpose  in  life.    Por  the  most  part,  he 
Worked  his  way  through  his  academy  and  college  courses,  He 
was  in  the  preparatory  department  at  Oberlin,  and  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1858. 

His  theological  studies  were  Begun  at  the  Qhicago  theo- 
logical Seminary,  out  later  -vent  hack  to  Oberlin,  and  was 
within  three  months  of  the  end  of  his  course  -/hen  he  ,  with 
many  students  of  that  abolition  school,  enlisted  as  a  private 
of  Company  G  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment,  June  6,  1861.  Af- 
ter  a  brief  service  in  the  field,  he  was  captured  at  Cross 
Lanes,  Virginia,  and  for  seven  months  had  an  inside  view  of 
Southern  orisons  at  Richmond,  Hew  Orleans,  and  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,    j.t  length  he  was  paroled,  and  July  6,  1862, 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service.    Ee  immediately 
resumed  his  old  plan  of  life. 

November  10,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  A.  H.  II.  S. 
to  labor  at  Be  Soto  and  Stirling,  Wisconsin.    He  uas  ordained 
at  De  Soto,  February  25,  1865.     Just  before  leaving  this 
field,  Llaroh  14,  1864,  lie  was  married  to  Amanda  Johncon  Poage , 
a  member  of  his  parish. 
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August  10,  1964,  he  was  commissioned  for  "Taiikom,  I  ova, 
and  within  a  year  organized  the  Congregational  church  of 
that  place.    His  commisrjion  "'as  reneved  in  1865,  but  in  July 
of  1866,  he  was  commissioned  for  los  Angelos ,  California. 

To  our  Iowa  missionary,  Alexander  Parker,  Belongs  the 
honor  of  organizing  the  great  First  Church  of  Los  angelos, 
California,  in  1913  having  a  membership  of  2,124.     It  vas 
small  and  weak  and  unpromising  enough,  however,  when  it  was 
first  organized.    Of  the  feeble  beginning  of  this  Los  -m- 
gelos  church,  I.Ir.  Parker  writes  in  a  report  published  in 
1'ovember  of  1867.    Ihe  report  is  as  follows: 

"One  year  ago,  xev.  J.  H.  Johnson  and  myself  were  sent 
into  this  region,  which  before  had  been  mostly  given  no  to 
Catholic  and  rebel  influences,  and  seemed  to  be  proof  against 
the  attempt  made  by  other  denominations  to  gain  a  foothold. 
Then  I  arrived  in  this  city  one  year  ago,  there  was  no  pro- 
testant  preaching,  though  numerous  Jesuit  priests  and  Sisters 
of  Charity  could  be  seen  on  the  streets.     I  found  them  in 
possession  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  and  cha- 
rity, and  strongLy  entrenched  among  all  class efi  of  people; 
vhile  there  could  not  be  found  a  dozen  persons  who  seemed 
at  all  anxious  for  Protestant  preaching,  and  it  was  commonly 
recorded  that  but  one  christian  man  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  city.     On  the  Jabbath,  I  found  the  stores  open  as  on 
other  days;  only  a  little  more  business,  gaiety,  drunkeness , 
with  a  show  of  devotion  in  the  morning  on  the  part  of  some, 
seemed  to  mark  the  day  peculiar. 

"This,  in  a  city  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants 
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seamed  very  strange  to  me;  and  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
the  full  force  of  "being  a  Home  Missionary.    And  when  my 
audience  of  half  a  dozen  gathered  together,  I  felt  confident 
that  God  and  the  A.  E.  II.  3.  were  with  me;  so  I  was  "borne  up 
under  the  most  discouraging  state  of  things." 

"Having  no  man  personally  interested  in  christian  work , 
I  have  had  to  do  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  providing  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  this  people,  "being  in  turn  sexton,  cho- 
rister, and  preacher--of tentimes  not  knowing  whether  anyone 
would  "be  present  at  service,  the  half  dozen  faithful  ones 
excepted.     Sq  I  have  labored  on,  holding  three  services  each 
Sabbath,  one  of  them  being  for  the  colored  people.    During  all 
of  this  time,  I  have  been  encouraged  "by  friends  from  abroad. 
i.Iany  of  them,  coming  here  for  a  season  to  enjoy  our  beautiful 
climate,  have  returned  to  stir  up  the,  churches  to  give  more 
attention  to  these  regions  that  are  destined,  at  no  distant 
date,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. '' 

"Already  the  day  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.    Prom  all  parts 
inquiries  are  being  made  about  Southern  California.     So  from 
the  "3ast  they  come  to  us.    At  last  we  have  a  Congregational 
family  living  in  this  city — the  second  in  the  county,  my  own 
excepted.     Other  excellent  families  have  come  among  us  during 
the  past  year,  yet  few  christians  ,.ave  been  willing  to  bring 
their  families  among  a  people  who  set  at  defiance  all  the 
customs  of  a  christian  community.     Still  it  needs  out  a  few 
possessed  with  a  missionary  spirti  to  form  a  nucleus  around 
which  will  gather  a  company  whibse  influence  will  be  felt  in 
all  these  regions.    With  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates 
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in  the  world,  and  a  soil  which  produces  all  manner  fo  fruits, 
both  of  the  tropical  and  more  northern  regions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  even  old  Calif ornians  chose  it  as  a  home.     It  needs 
only  a  christian  people  to  make  it  an  earthly  paradise. 
During  the  past  few  weeks ,  there  has  been  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  our  Sabbath  meetings,  and  What  v:as  to  most,  perhaps, 
an  experiment .,  has  become  a "fixed  fact. 

"!7e  are  nor:  prepared  to  make  a  decided  advance  by  the 
organization  of  a  church.    Lhe  number  will  be  small,  but 
none  the  less  worthy;  for  they  have  been  greatly  tried  and 
are  found  faithful." 

"77e  TTish  also  to  erect  a  house  of  worship.     Ihe  place 
we  now  have  is  objectionable  on  many  accounts,     "*e  hold  it  at 
present  by  permission  of  those  who  wave  but  little  sympathy 
for  us  religiously  or  politically.    More  than  once  we  have 
been  invited  to  leave.     Cur  Sabbath  evening  service  was  many 
times  been  interrupted  by  exhibitions  overhead.     Being  a 
little  aside  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  it  is  difficult 
for  strangers  to  find.    Matty  are  determined  not  to  know  that 
there  is  a  Puritan  preacher  in  the  city.     ~e  wish  to  build 
a  church  edifice  that  -.Till  tower  above  all  hotels,  and  busi- 
ness places  in  the  city.     ''.re.  own  the  proper  site,  and,  though 
without  church  or  society  v;e  arc  confident  that  before  another 
winter  sets  in,  we  will  have  a  place  of  our  own  to  worship  in. 
Help  comes  to  us  from  all  quarters,  even  from  unexpected 
sources,    "e  will  restrain  our  feelings  until  this  work  is 
accomplished,  and  then  we  will  raise  our  .^beneezer.  ' 

"¥e  now  feel  ourselves  strong  enough  to  form  an  .associa- 
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tion  for  this  part  of  the  state.     So,  amidst  the  greatest 
encouragements,  we  are  a"ble  to  report  some  progress,  and  are 
less  troubled,  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  work  accom- 
plished does  not  justify  the  expenditure.    Tithout  your  help, 
I  could  not  have  held  my  ground  for  one  week." 

"For  the  hind  words  and  generous  help  of  the  "brethren,  I 
feel  most  grateful.    I  long  to  see  the  time  when  we  can  do 
more  toward  helping  ourselves;  but  for  a  while  longer,  the 
Society,  must  be  my  chief  material  reliance." 

hi".  Parker's  commission  for  Los  .-mgelos  waa  renewed  in 
1867,  but  in  July  of  1868,  he  closed  his  work  in  that  city. 
His  next  field  of  labor  was  Fevada  Oity,  California,  and  the 
next,  beginning  Ilovember  12,  1870,  waa  Polk  Oity,  Iowa.  He 
was  here  only  a  short  time.     In  November  of  1871,  he  waa  com- 
missioned  for  Springvale .     Ihia  was  the  early  name  for  Hum- 
boldt.    In  !T0vember  of  1872,  his  commission  for  Humboldt  was 
renewed  and  the  record  is  that  within  that  year  the  church 
completed  a  house  of  worship,    i'his  building  dedicated  in 
1872  served  the  people  well  until  the  new  stone  church  of 
the  present  day  was  completed.     It  was  erected  in  1904. 
Mr.  Parker  continued  in  this  field  until  l.Iay  of  1876,  at 
which  time  he  became  my  next  door  neighbor  up  at  llitchell  in 
LZitchell  county,    his  pastorate  here  waa  very  brief.     I  could 
tell  the  reason  why--mostly  the  unreasonable  opposition  of 
one  man. 

April  19,  1878,  he  took  up  the  work  at  Parkersburg,  but 
changed  again  October  25,  1879,  going  to  Idles  and  Pre at on* 
xhis  was  his  last  field,     ^e  died  in  office  at  Idles, 
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Dccmb.r  26,  1885,  ag.1  fifty-six  years  and  nine  months. 

In  my  Pilgrims  of  Io**,  page  249,  I  picture  the  rmaan  as 
he  appeared  to  me:     *M  a  Scotchman-,  burr  in  his  tonga, 
and  sand  in  his  hair  and  face,  and  the  solid  oualities  of  his 
olan,  he  -.vent  about  all  hi,  work  with  a  measured  tread,  hut 
always  at  it ,  he  served  mil  and  faithfully  his  day  and  g.- 
neration,  and  the  state  to  which  he  gave  his  love  and 
much  of  hit  lifo." 

Br.  Itagoun  wot,  his  obituary  for  cur  State  Minutes  (1886 
page  29).     m  the  closing  paragraph  lie  said: 

transparent  in  character,  an  earnest  christian  and 
faithful  minister;  a  true  patriot,  and  good  citizen;  he  -as 
respected  by  all,  and  endeared  to  *<  se  who  kn«  him  w,U  t 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  suffered  from  an  attach  of 
paralysis,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.    By  this 
affliction,  doubtless,  ..,  was  in  part  prepared  for  that  com- 
posure and  trust  with  which  he  met  the  final  summons." 

In  Congregational  Iowa  for  January,  1866,  a  brother 


"Ke  served  the  enurches  vith  christian  simplicity  and 
devotion,    the  hearty  love  of  the  man  by  the  churches  of 
which  ha  was  pastor,  the  citizens  of  rreston  and  hues  and 
the  comrades  of  the  0.  A.  *,  pet  of  which  he  was  ,ith  them, 
as  well  as  after  he  was  tahen  from  them,  and  will  continue  to 
be  shorn  i»y  all  to  the  family  m  t.heir  great  sorrow,     it  fill 
always  be  a  grateful  memory  to  the  Congregational  people  at 

Ililes  that  their  oastor's  last  ^o-a,  .+v 

s  j.asx  grayer  rath  tnem  Christmas 

eve  v;as  the  first  grayer  in  the  neu  chrroh.     'He  has  fought 
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a  good  fight;  he  has  finished  his  course;  he  ..as  kept  the 
faith.    Eencefort  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crovn  of 
righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  him  at  that  day,  and  to  all  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing. 1 " 

Mrs.  barker  and  tv;o  of  the  children  are  now  (1S14) 
living  in  TJes  Iloines. 

llr,  Parker  gave  us  in  all  seventeen  years  of  service, 
he  lived  in  Scotland,  Ohio,  and  California,  out  he  belongs 
to  Iov/a. 
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j'ifty- second  slzetch 


Jolm  Alexander  Ross. 

Eere  is  another  man  r;l10Se  grave  I  sought,  but  teng  him 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  able  to  give  an  account 
of  himself,  though  now  nearly  eighty-three  years  of  ago. 

In  answer  to  mv  remiest  -fn->*       cj-^t,-  ,  . 

mj  ng^m  id  an  autobiographical  sketch, 

he  sent  the  following: 

"I  'was  horn  in  lunenourg,  HoTa  Sootia,  June  11,  1652, 
and  at  my  baptism  received  the  name  John  Alexander  Boss.  ;;. 
father  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  I  was  brought  up  in 
that  faith,  and  spiritually  fed  on  She  Shorter  Catechism.  I 
had  an  early  education  in  the  village  schools,  whiehwere  not 
of  a  high  order,  in  fact  rather  poor,  and  was  fitted  for 
college  by  the  Bpiscowal  clergyman  a  fine  classical  scholar. 
I  was  graduated  from  the  Pree  Chruch  College  in  Halifax, 
afterwards  merged  into  Dalhousie  College,  and  from  the  Jree 
Church  Divinity  School. 

"After  graduating,  I  was  sent  by  the  Halifax  Presbytery 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  hichi- 
Duoto,  how  Brunswick  during  the  absence  of  its  pastor  in 
Scotland,  ana  on  his  return,  to  supply  the  churches  in  hone 
ton  and  Shediac,  Few  Brunswick,     Thile  there,  I  was  ordalned 
by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Jolm  September  1,  1SS5.    .ufter  sup- 
plying there  for  a  time ,  I  was  transferred  to  the  presbytery 
of  Halifax  and  sent  to  supply  ti*  Scotch  rresbyterian  church 
in  Boston  which  then  worshipped  in  a  small  church  in  Beacon 
Place.    She  „astor  of  the  church  was  temporarily  in  .cotland. 
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"TChile  in  Boston,  certain  doubts  came  to  a  head,  and  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  remain,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  the 
ministry.     I  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Suffolk  Bar,  in  November  of  1856. 

"I  was  spiritually  quickened  in  the  great  revival,  and 
became  a  member  of  Br,  Kirk's  church,  and  from  him  received 
valualbe  assistance  and  much  kindness.    'Through  his  influence 
I  was  sent  to  the  church  in  I.Iolltown,  Few  Brunswick,  where  I 
became  acquainted  with  my  fixture  wife,  daughter  of  Eon.  Will- 
iam 2 odd, n 

"I  then  soent  a  year  at  Andover  as  resident  licentiate, 
and  at  its  close  was  called  to  the  church  in  :Tew  Gloucester , 
Maine •  where  I  remained  four  years  and  was  married  while  there." 

August  22,  1864,  Mr,  Ross  received  a  commission  from  the 
A.  E.  M.  S.   "to  go  to  Iowa." 

Continuing  hie  narrative,  Mr,  Hoss  says:     "Prom  there 
flTew  Gloucester,.  Llaine)  I  went  as  home  Missionary  to  Marion, 
Iowa.    At  the  meeting  that  engaged  me,  the  Marion  church  as- 
sumed seli-support.    After  being  about  a  year  there,  I  was 
installed  and  remained  there  nine  years.     While  I  "as  there, 
I  was  called  to  the  church  in  Belfast,  Maine,  and  installed. 
I  was  pastor  of  that  church  for  thirteen  years,  and  then  re- 
signed.   As  I  had  no  vacation  after  re-entering  the  ministry 
except  the  annual  four  weeks,  and  a  four  months'  tour  through 
Europe.,  I  decided  to  take  a  year  off  and  browse  in  the  Boston 
libraries.    During  that  year,  I  supplied  the  church  at  Wood- 
stock, Connecticut  and  'Taverly,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
accepted  the  invitation  from  the  church  in  Hampton,  IT.  H. 
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After  "be in^  hero  five  years,  "the  church  "became  somewhat  un- 
easy as  I  was  approached  by  another  church;  so  they  called 
and  installed  me .     I  remained  as  pastor  of  this  church  for 
fifteen  years,  this  including  the  five  years  previous  to  in- 
stallation,   as  I  was  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  rather 
feeble,  I  resigned  and  retired  from  the  active  ministry,  re- 
maining as  pastor  emeritus  of  this  church.    This  is  now  my 
home,  and  in  tiie  Hampton  cemetery  I  expect  to  be  buried." 

Brother  Ross  writes  this  at   .he  age  of  eighty-one.  Por 
some  reason,  I  cannot  get  his  face  distinctly  before  me. 

We  get  just  a  little  flavor  of  the  man  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  News -letter  published  in  January  of  1866,  in 
which  he  says: 

"I  have  to  communicate  another  manifestation  of  the 
people's  kindness.     Cn  TIednesday  night,  December  13,  they 
gave  me  a  donation;  and  ,  although  it  v;as  about  the  coldest 
night  of  the  season,  the  house  was  filled;  and  I  was  made  th 
recipient  of  )175  in  cash,  in  addition  to  other  things  help- 
ing to  fill  the  larder.    ITo  danger  of  a  minister  suffering 
among  his  people.    Down  here  in  Liar  ion,  if  it  is  '.'inter,  the 
kindness  of  bhe  people  keeps  my  heart  -.-/arm  and  sunny.  I 
have  much  .reason  to  be  attached  to  my  people,  and  I  am." 

l.Ir,  Boss  was  evidently  a  man  who  kept  on  the  sunny  side 
of  life.    Evidently,  too,  he  was  abounding  in  physical  and 
mental  vitality- -a  man  of  energy  and  vim  and  push. 

At  Llarion,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  preach 
er.     Che  church  prospered  greatly  under  his  administration. 
He  was  a  born  leader  of  men.    he  had  the  grace  and  gift  of 
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continuance.    He  did  not  move  about  much  from  place  to  -olace. 
He  lived  a  full,  strong,  Glorious  life— the  beginnings  of  a 
fuller,  stronger  and  more  glorious  life  yet  to  be. 
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IPofty-third  sketch, 

Henry  Hess . 

Henry  Hess ,  son  of  Oarl  Valentine  and  Anna  Katherine 
(Lloehl)  Hess,  vzas  born  in  KLlinghausen,  Hessia,  Germany, 
April  15,  1840.    His  father  uas  a  schoolmaster  in  Ellinghau- 
sen,  and  Henry  studied  with  him. 

7ith  the  family,  he  came  to  America  in  1847,  his  first 
home  in  this  country  being  Giard,  Clayton  county,  Iowa* 

The  father,  Oarl  V.  Hess,  developed  into  a  minister  the 
same  year  he  came  to  -^merica,  and  thus  nis  sons  were  predis- 
posed to  wall:  in  his  footsteps.    He  studied  theology  with  his 
father  and  other  German  ministers.    According  to  the  Year 
Book,  he  was  ordained  by  a  German  Congregational  Council  at 
Giard,  Hay  25,  1864,  but  according  to  the  News-Letter  (August 
1864)  which  in  undoubtedly  correct  he  was  "ordained  to  the 
gospel  ministry  atSherrill's  Mound,  March  26,  by  a  council 
of  German  and  American  Congregationa  C2iurch.es  .--introduc- 
tory services  by  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  Rhode  Island,  (can- 
didating  at  Dubuque ) ,  sermon  by  Hev.  H.  Langpaap,  ordaining 
prayer  by  Hev.  a,  Tright,  charge  by  Hev.  Jesse  Guernsey, 
right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  F«  Judiesch". 

This  same  year,  1864,  ha  was  married  to  Mary  Spellman, 
of  Clayton  Center.     She  was  only  a  short  time  in  the  homo; 
and  here  little  baby  boy  went  With  the  mother.    February  27, 
1868,  Lir.  Hess  was  married  again  to  Anna  Bander,  of  Parmer* 
sburg. 
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Mr,  Hess'  first  commission  was  elated  January  1,  1965, 
and  it  -"as  for  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Churches  of 
Garnavillo  and  Giard  and  _31gin,  Iowa.    His  next  commission, 
January  1,  1866,  was  for  "Robert  Greek,  Giard  and  Hlgin." 
In  1867,  the  commission  reads,  "German  C on :;r of/at i onal  church- 
es, Elgin  and  Port  Atkinson," 

From  1867  to  1875,  his  fields  included  various  stations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Atkinson,  this  village  "being  his 
headquarters;   out  in  1875,  he  took  on  Her;  Hampton,  and  Hew 
Hampton  andFort  Atkinson  with  a  feu  outstations  was  his  field 
up  to  1902.     Chough  Mr,  Hess  was  a  Home  Missionary  for  fif- 
teen years,  not  a  single  one  of  his  reports  was  published  in 
the  Home  I.Iissionary .     It  was  not  because  he  could  not  write 
good  English  that  his  reports  were  not  published,  for  his 
English  was  good,  though  his  German  was  better.    He  wrote 
a  great  deal  for  German  papers.     In  1882  he  founded  "Der 
Kirchenbota"  which  became,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  official 
organ  of  the  German  Oongre gat i onal  churches  of  the  United 
States . 

At  the  close  of  twenty-five  years'  service  in  Iowa,  Mr, 
Hess,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  thought  ti  time  to  prepare  for 
old  age.     fi:o  way  to  do  this,  he  thought ,  was  to  take  up  a 
homestead  somewhere  in  the  West.    Accordingly,  in  1892,  he 
moved  out  to  a  homestead  farm  near  Mabrara,  HebrasHa.  For 
six  years  the  opening  of  this  farm  was  his  cheif  occupation, 
though  he  preac.-od  occasionally.    Then,  partly  through  his 
influence,  a  German  church  was  organized  in  the  neighborhood; 
and  naturally  enough,  the  neighbors  called  their  neighbor  Hess 
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to  be  their  pastor.    He  accepted,  of  course,  ana  for  two 
years  (1688-1900)  was  the  leader  of  this  little  flock,  nor 
was  he  allov:ed  to  atop  there,    -""rom  there,  he  was  called  to 
Alvord,  and  served  this  church  for  a  year.     r±hen,  in  1901-3, 
he  was  pastor  at  Lonovi;  and  then,  1903-5,  at  3utte ,  This 
was  his  last  work.    At  Butte  he  died  of  consumption,  October 
1,  1908,  aged  sixty-eight  years  and  seventeen  days,  leaving 
a  wife  and  seven  children  out  of  the  nine  who  had  "been  born 
in ::is  ho  "as  e. 

I  was  never  intimately  associated  with  JUr«  Hess,  though 
from  first  to  last,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him,  for  he  nearly 
always  attended  the  meetings  of  General  Association. 

he  was  of  medium  height ,  rather  spare  ,  with  a  shaggy 
shock  of  hair,  the  blackest  of  the  black,  on  his  head,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  shaggy  whiskers  on  his  face. 

He  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  German  people,  though 
possibly  he  might  have  done  better  for  himself  among  the 
English.    He  was  for  many  years  a  leader  among  the  Congre- 
gational Germans  of  "Wade  state.    His  opinion  was  waited  for 
in  the  councils  of  the  ministers  and  churches.    He  was  one 
of  the  foreigners  who  was  not  a  problem,  but  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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John  A«  Jonos. 

This  good  "brother  beginning  v;ith  m  in  1864,  was  car- 
ried along  in  our  records  up  to  1900.    he  was  then  branded 
v/ith  a  star,  so  that  there  is  no  sketch  of  him  in  our  Year 
Booh,  and  no  notice  of  hi a  death,  if  indeed  he  is  not  still 
alive . 

I  am  almost  -positive  that'  this  is  the  John  A.  J0nes  that 
I  knew  in  Platteville  academy  in  the  years  just  preceedin;; 
the  war.    he  ..as  a  few  years  my  senior,  and  if  living  to-day 
as  he  may  be,  he  would  be  between  seventy-five  and  eighty- 
years  of  age.    he  came  to  t&e  Academy  from  Dodgeville,  and 
was  both  Telsh  and  English  in  his  speech.    Ee  was  agood 
scholar  and  a  splended  fellow.    Hfi  sometimes  visited  in  our 
home.     I  think  he  was  my  sister's  classmate  in  the  Academy. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  this  was  the  J.  a. 
Jones  of  my  Academy  days  by  an  item  which  appears  in  the 
Kews- letter  of  December  1861- ,  introducing  him  to  Iowa.  _'he 
item  is  as  follows: 

"The  Presbyterian  church  in  Poreston,  Howard  county,  has 
voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  S cngregational  form  of  church 
government,  and  invited  l.Ir.  John  .x.  J0nes,  a  licentiate,  - .  e 
believe,  of  the  Telsh  Congregational  association  in  'isconsin, 
to  labor  with  them  in  the  ministry,    he  preached  in  both  the 
English  and  "Telsh  languages,  and  is  therefore  able  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  field  at  Poreston,  a  large  "Telsh  settlement  a 
few  miles  distant  from  which  some  assistance  will  be  derived 
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to  forward  his  support.    7e  trust  our  Poreston  friends  will 
find  the  workings  of  our  'Congregzt ional  way'  such  as  to 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  change  they  have  made." 

An  account  of  hr.  Jones'  ordination  follows  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Ffews-Letter ,  January  185-3.     fhe  account 
is  as  follows: 

"By  a  council  ox  Congregational  churches  convened  on 
the  fourteenth  instant  at  the  call  of  the  church  at  Poreston, 
Howard!  counter,  Iowa,  Rev.  J.  „.  Jones  was  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry:     sermon  by  3ro.  E.  Adams,  or- 
daining prayer  by  Bro.  J.   .7.  fiiidsor,  charge  by  Pro.  7.  J* 
Smith;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Peorge  Prent;  concluding 
prayer  by  Pro.  *7.  L.  Coleman,     fhe  afternoon  previous  to 
the  evening  of  the  ordination,  a  sermon  Was  preached  by  re- 
quest by  Brother  Coleman  on  church  polity,  pointing  out  the 
good  old  paths  of  apostles  and  puritans,  in  which  it  is  both 
tiie  Wisdom  and  duty  of  after  generations  to  Walk'.  Brother 
Jones'  labors  for  a  few  months  past  have  been  highly  accep- 
table to  the  people  at  Poreston,  enabling  the  Council  with 
more  of  prayer  and  faith  to  set  him  apart  for  his  chosen 
work.    l.Iay  the  grace  of  Pod  show  him  a  workman  that  needeth 
nto  to  be  ashamed." 

There  is  also,  in  the  ITews-Lotter ,  February,  1865,  an 
account  of  the  incident  closely  associated  with  the  ordina- 
tion, which  ie  as  follows: 

"Rev.  J.  A.  Jones  of  Forest on  received  a  donation  on  the 
day  previous  to  :.is  ordination  to  t_  c  work  of  the  ministry 
in  that  place — the  generous  gift  of   .115.00  from  his  people." 
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In  May  of  lc66  there  is  a  record  of  another  donation, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"He  v.  J.  A •  Jones  of  Forest on  has  received  from  his 
people  a  donation  of  ,.108,  of  wJaich  fifty- two  dollars  was 
in  green  backs .  ' 

Other  incidents  and  experiences  of  this  field  are  nar- 
rated in  reports  to  the  home  hissionary  Society.  2he  first 
report,  September  1G66,  is  as  follows: 

"Our  little  church  T.'as  c.eered  and  refreshed  last  Gab- 
bath  by  a  pift  of  a  communion  service  which,  was  presented  by 
l.Ir.  and  I.Irs.  Richard  Catline ,  of  Bipon,  hisconsin.    „s  it 
was  uncovered  and  presented  to  the  church,  previous  to  our 
partahinp  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  every  eye  was  riveted  upon 
it ,  and  every  heart  swelled  in  pratitude  for  such  a  gift, 
which  was  so  much  needed.     Sight  and  sobs  were  heard  as  the 
petition  went  up  to  heaven  in  behalf  of  the  hind  friends 
for  their  favor.    ~7e  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall  meet  them 
in  heaven  to  drink  together  anew  of  the  cup  in  our  hather's 
kingdom. 

"If  the  hind  friends  in  the  hast  could  see  with  their 
own  eyes  how  much  their  offerings  are  appreciated  in  the  far 
west ,  they  would  receive  some  part  of  their  reward  even  in  th 
world.    Tie  hope  that  others  will  follow  the  example  of  our 
kind  benefactors  and  we  trust  that  their  pift  -ill  help  us 
to  remember  the  sufferings  of  the  dying  Savior  for  the 
sins  of  a  rebellious  world." 

In  July  of  1870,  there  is  another  report  noting  es- 
pecially the  dedication  of  a  new  I.cuse  of  worship.     He  '.'rites 
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"Our  church  edifice  at  Florence  has  at  lest  been  dedi- 
cated.   Rev.  3u\it.  Guernsey  preached  the  sermon  and  other 
seervices  '.  ere  shared  by  -lev.    ■!,  Adams  of  Decora!:,  and  Lev. 
J.  W«  "Tindsor  of  Orescoe.    The  church  is  43308;   la  of  wood, 
with  a  steeple  and  bell;  will  seat  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  the  cost  being  ^3,600,  to  which  add,  for  window 
curtains,  chandelier,  pulpit  furnishings,  and  an  organ,  ^£70. 
Five  persons  Joined  tho  church  at  the  dedication." 

"Tie  were  blessed  in  the  '  inter  with  a  precious  revival. 
7e  observed  the  week  of  prayer.     .Te  held  meetings  nearly  every 
evening  for  five  week*,  resulting  in  about  thirty  conversions. 
Thirteen   .ersons  joined  our  church  at  the  last  communion,  and 
as  many  are  eirpectcd  to  join  at  our  next.     _he  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  '.hereof  re  are  glad." 

lir.  Jones  closed  his  work  with  this  field  late  in  the 
year  187C.     January  1,  1871,  finds  him  cut  in  Nebraska,  com- 
missioned for  the  Little  Blue  church  and  the  regions  round- 
about.   Among  the  out stations  designated  were  Liberty,  Spring 
Brand:,  Sutton,  harvard,  etc.     In  December  of  1871,  the 
mi s s i  onary  rep ort  s : 

"I  have  borrowed  pen  and  ink  from  the  freight  agent  in  a 
car,  and  a  rough  board  from  a  friend,  and  in  a  shade  on 
School  Greek,  am  writing  my  report.    Leaving  my  church  and 
family  in  Iowa,  at  the  invitation  of  your  Supit,  Merrill 
(0).  '7.   )  ,  I  cam  to  this  frontier,    -after  preaching  one  jab- 
bath  in  Ashaland,  Rev.  Lir.  Xnowles  sen  me  forty  miles  with 
his  missionary  oonjres,  to  fork  county  where  I  spent  a  Sab- 
bath  and  found  three  Congregational  families.    Thence  canvas- 
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sing  7illmore  county,  I  found  enough  ruritans  to  organize  a 
churoh  in  the  future ,  and  turned  my  face  westward  to  School 
Creek. " 

"Liy  first  night  in  a  dug-out  was  rather  a  sleepless  one 
partly  on  account  of  the  -:;ic":ed  fleas;  partly  on  acount  of 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  catching  a  murderer;  and  aprtly  on 
account  of  a  fright.    It  eleven  o'clock  a  tall  man  put  his 
hand  quietly  on  my  bed.    I  jumped  up  and  ashed  him,  "¥hat 
do  you  went,  sir?"     "The  lady  has  given  you  her  shawl  and 
"blanket,"  says  he,  "and  I  want  one  of  them."     "I  have  not 
too  much  covering,  but  I  will  divide  with  you,"  wee  my  re- 
ply.    I  shook  with  fear,  and  ere  long  v.;as  cold;  but  no  -harm 
was  meant.     In  the  morning  we  found  the  house  desolate — the 
man  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer,  ana  his  wife  at  a  neigh- 
bors.    The  place  where  I  had  spent  the  night  was  not  very  in- 
viting by  daylight--no  bedstead,  only  a  bunch  of  straw  on  the 
bare  ground.    I  thought  of  what  an  old  Irishman  told  me, 
about  a  mile  out:     "This  is  no  place  for  a  gentleman  to  stop; 
I  advise  you  to  get  into  the  best  refuge  you  ©an  find,  and 
leave  it  as  cguick  as  you  can  in  the  morning."    Instead  of  re- 
turning, I  resumed  my  journey,  visited  the  family  in  the 
next  dug-out,  and  as  I  was  offering  the  first  prayer  by  a 
stranger  in  that  house,  a  sigh  from  the  saintly  mother  made 
me  to  feel  that  I  was  under  the  smile  ot  Heaven* 

"The  next  Sabbath  on  the  little  Blue  hiver,  in  the  south 
part  of  Clay  county,  I  was  surprised  to  see  about  sixty  per- 
sons, coming  to  meeting.    A  small  church  can  be  organized  there 
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soon,     I  endeavor  to  hold  four  places  —  Spring  Ranch,  liberty 
Farm,  School  Greek,  and  Olay  City,     I  am  the  only  regular  r.i- 
nister  in  the  county  and  the  only  one  representing  our  order 
for  a  hundred  miles  scuare,  I  think.    Llay  God  give  me  grace 
and  wisdom  to  cultivate  this  vast  field  and  take  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  Christ  I 

"Riding  one  day  with  a  young  man,  I  found  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  deacon;  had  left  his  father  in  Illinois  three 
years  ago,  and  had  "become  Wild  and  reckless.     1 1  *ms  once  a 
member  of  the  church'  he  sasi,   'but  I  have  slighted  god's 
grace  and  sinned  against  his  spirit.     I  have  not  heard  the 
voice  of  a  minister  before  for  three  years.1     As  I  talked  to 
hime  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  he  promised  with  tears  to  return 
to  his  home  and  live  a  better  life.    Cne  man  told  me,  'You 
are  the  first  man  that  lias  spoken  to  me  about  religion  since 
I  came  to  hebraska.    All  our  talk  ha3  been  heretofore  about 
homesteads  and  making  money.'     I  find  church  members  Who  are 
neighbors  who  nave  never  talked  with  each  other  about  reli- 
gious things.     Some  of  these  I  have  been  the  means  of  brin- 
ing to  know  and  associate  with  each  other." 

In  August  of  1872,  Mr.  Jones  writes  from  liberty  Farm 
as  follows: 

"When  I  came  to  the  little  Blue,  last  summer,  there  was 
not  a  railroad  within  sixty-five  miles;  now  the  Burlington 
and  Liissouri  is  completed  through  the  north  part,  and  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Denver  is  nearly  finished  through  the  south  wart 
of  our  county.    The  officers  of  the  latter  have  promised  us 
town  lots  for  church  and  parsonage.    Homesteads  of  the  most 
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line  of  both  these  roads. 

"Then  I  first  crossed  the  prairie,  not  a  house  was  to  be 
seen  for  twenty- f our  miles;  nov.  I  can  stand  three  miles  from 
Spring  Ranch  and  count  twenty-one  houses,  and  soon  new  towns 
will  spring  up  as  if  by  magic:." 

"Our  little  church  is  becoming  a  power  here.    ]HTe  hope 
that  the  great  and  wealthy  Plymouth  Church  of  Brooklyn  ~  ill 
rock  the  cradle  of  its  little  sister  the  jrlymounth  Church  of 
the  little  Blue,  and  aid  it  through  its  struggle  of  building 
a  church  edifice,  which  we  greatly  ne-jd.     I  have  preached  at 
Spring  Ranch  with  one-half  of  my  congregation  outside  of 
the  house.  ' 

"The  officers  of  the  B.  &  LI.  are  nearly  all  religious 
people,  and  encourage  religious  services.  They  cheerfully 
invited  me  to  preach  at  their  depot  in  harvard. " 

".□.t  my  second  appointment  there,  we  found  the  depot  too 
small,  and  one  of  the  railroad  couches  was  cheerfully  offered 
by  the  conductor,  from  which  I  addressed  an  intelligent  wwcl 
interesting  assembly.'' 

n1e  had  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  cold  enough  to  freeze 
out  the  toughest  Laplander.    A  continual  gale  blew  from  the 
northwest  for  five  months.    Many  a  time  did  I  say,  'I  think 
I  will  leave  this  country  to  the  howling  wind  and  the  rough- 
sand  trappers!    but  when  I  see  that  the  summer  folio-  s  'inter, 
that  many  of  the  immigrants  are  civilized  and  religious  that 
the  second  wave  of  immigration  is  better  and  that  the  first, 
f  am  inclined  to  hold  on  a  little  while  longer,  at  least  till 
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another  -..111  come  to  tafefl  the  field." 

"Che  people  are  extremely  poor,  and  oan  do  but  little  to 
sustain  a  missionary,  but  they  need  one  as  you  v.- ill  see.  Lit- 
tle regard  is  paid  go  truth-telling.     I  verily  believe  that 
the  assertion,   'the  people  out  '.Test  would  just  ^.s  soon  lie  as 
tell  the  truth* 1  is  true  oh  ..c..e  people   'out  "est.'     It  is 
perfectly  safe  not  to  believe  too  much  that  one  hears.  Little 
regard  it  paid  to  the  Sabbath.     San-mills  are  running,  stores 
are  open,  and  traveling  goes  on,  almost  as  on  any  other  day. 
5he  early  training  of  some  chureh  members  "./as  so  shallow,,  and 
their  daily  -  alk  is  so  inconsistent^  that  they  are  actually 
more  of  a  damage  than  of  help  to  a  church.1' 

"But  I  have  the  church  organized;  the  members  want  me  to 
stay;  we  expect  a  good  many  Congregational  families  here  soon. 
She  railroads,  coming  through  this  summer,  wild  bring  along  a 
bettor  class,  towns  v:ill  grow  up,  giving  opportunity  for  the 
building  of  a  church;  and  then  who  knows  but  that  some  chris- 
tian man  may  give  me  a  horse  instead  of  the  one  stolen  from 
me  last  spring,  so  that  my  family  can  come  from  Iowa  to  my 
rescue . " 

In  October  of  1672,  hr.  Jones  retired  from  this  field. 
Just  what  W&fl  his  next  engagement  the  records  do  not  show. 

February  of  1875  he  was  coi.imissioned  for  hichardson 
count;-,  with  various  stations  designated. 

In  I860,  he  moved  to  Calif ornai.     June  1st,  of  this  year, 
he  was  commissioned  for  Llurphys — where ever  that  may  be. 

In  August  of  1882,  the  commission  -..as  for  Vallejo  1th 
six  or  eight  outstations  noted. 
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In  1686,  ue  find  him  at  Jennings,  Louisiana;  but  in  1887 
he  is  again  in  California,  located  at  Cottonwood.    This  place, 
or  this  general  region  seems  to  have  beon  his  field  up  to  1898. 

In  1898,  we  find  him  "back  in  Nebraska,  commissioned  for 
Plymouth,  one  of  his  former  fields;  and  then,  in  1889,  he  was 
commissioned  for  Brewster*    This  v;as  his  last  commission.  In 
1900,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  was  starred,  and  his  name 
drop  ped  from  the  Year  .Book. 

It  is  a  pity  and  a  shame  that  a  brother  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  churc2:es  of  our  denomination  should  not  have  been 
followed  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  and  some  sort  of  a  monu- 
ment placed  over  his  grave  by  our  denominational  records. 

If  this  is  the  man  I  take  him  to  be  ,  he  was  a  noble 
brother,  capable,  frank,  generous,  at  home  in  two  languages, 
an  honorable  and  a  useful  man.    He  certainly  did  a  work  in 
Iowa  which  should  be  remembered  with  gratitude.    And  still 
greater  works  did  he  do  in  other  states. 

Later  I  discoverd  that  the  Year  Book  for  1907  and  1908 
reports  him  as  deceased;  and  that  the  Year  Book  for  1911 
gives  a  little  sketch  of  his  life.     "Son  of  Deacon  John  and 
Cathrine  Jones,  ho  •.:as  born  in  Lanbabarn,  ""ales ,  Hay  17,1826. 
Educated  in  private  schools  in  VTales.     Ordained  at  Berlin, 
7is.    Pastorates  as  indicated  in  sketch.    Published  a  Uelsh 
Hymn  Book.    Harried  Ann  Davies  at  Lanbabarn  in  1850.  Agani 
7/innie  Jenkins  at  Dartford,  Wis.,  June  17,  1900.    Bied  at 
Darford,  wis.,  Peb.  1907-a^ed  80  years,  8  months,  14  days. 
An  additional  report  in  the  Home  ILissionary,  June  1885,  April 
18C6 ,  October  1687  and  October  1894. 
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.Fifty-fifth  sketch, 

"Tilliam  Spoil. 

Tilliam  Spell  was  "born  in  Lutterv;orth,  Leicestershire , 
England,  June  4,  1821.     In  1841  he  came  to  America. 

his  first  religious  affiliations  were  with  the  Methodists, 
he  waf  ordained  in  that  communion  in  1G58,  and  had  appoint- 
ments in  'isconsin. 

He  "became  a  Congregationalist  in  1864,  and  in  that  year 
came  to  Iowa.     September  1st  of  this  year  he  was  commissioned 
for  Bryan  township  and  Buffalo  Grove.    From  this  field,  in 
Ilarch  of  1866,  he  writes: 

"My  field  of  labor  is  emphatically  a  missionary  field. 
I  preach  at  Buffalo  Grove  and  Bryan  alternately,  once  in  two 
weeks,  in  the  morning.     In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  I  go  to 
some  of  the  outposts.     I  have  preached  in  ten  different  school 
houses,  and  at  the  furtherest  point  to  which  I  go,  the  cry 
from  the  regions  beyond  is,   'Gome  over  and  help  us.'    At  all 
these  points  there  are  attentive  congregations.     I  preach  oc- 
casionally on  the  week  day,  visit  extensively  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  circulate  tracts  till  my  stock  runs  out.     I  have  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  pray  in  the  families  I  vist  and  con- 
verse with  them  on  the  subject  of  personal  piety,     vhere  is 
no  doubt  but  this  work  \:ill  become  self- sustaining  in  a  short 
time.    This  is  a  very  rich  farming  country,  chiefly  prairie. 
It  is  very  extensive,  in  these  times,  to  provide  a  new  farm 
with  suitable  buildings,  etc.;  but  ta.e  time  "..ill  come  "..hen  the 
house  of  the  Lord  will  be  erected  on  these  prairies,  and  the 


sound.  of  the  (Sabbath  bells  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
youth  as  they  "bound  over  the  hills  responsive  to  the  call." 

In  November  of  185G  ,  Iffr,  Spell  was  commissioned  for  Cen- 
tral City  and  Iroy  Ml  lis.     In  May  cf  1870,  Brother  Spell  re- 
ports fron  Central  City  in  part  as  follows: 

"She  ohuroh  is  greatly  quickened  and  is  abiding  in  an 
intelligent  faith  and  hope  in  the  gospel.     There  is  a  great 
seriousness  of  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  especially 
the  prayer  meeting.     Our  services  are  well  attended  it  all 
points,  and  intimations  of  good  uplift  the  hearts  of  the  bre- 
thren and  my  own.     I  feel  my  weakness,  and  constant  depen- 
dence upon  him  who  has  said,   'I  am  with  you  alway. '  This 
thought  cheers  me  when  I  sit  alone  with  the  divine  word,,  and 
when  I  face  the  wintry  storm. i! 

In  July  of  1870,  llr.  Spell  was  commissioned  for  hurango 
and  SJroy  hills. 

In  October  of  1871,  he  was  sent  up  into  Kessotlth  county, 
With  headquarters  at  Seneca.  In  1875,  the  commission  was  for 
Greenwood,  but  the  field  was  essentially  the  same.  Prom  this 
field,  in  January  of  1872,  Mr.  Spell  reports: 

"I  write  this  from  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Des  Lloines, 
on  both  sides  of  which  is  one  vast  prairie.    The-  people  thai 
have  corne  in  here  are  poor,  and  so  illiterate  that  I  cannot 
imagine  where  they  have  lived.     If  any  people  need  the  gos- 
pel and  chirstian  training,  they  do.    They  came  here  to  take 
homesteads;  most  of  then  live  in  sod  houses,  and  the  crops 
are  raised  without  fences.    There  are  four  wooden  schoolhouses , 
and  others  of  sod.     "The  sod  shhool  house''  tell  its  own  story; 
and  the  idea  that  prompted  that     ill  ultimately  build  a 
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?house  for  the  lord'.     These  vast  prairies  will  soon  "be  oc- 
cupied by  a  "better  class  of  people.    A  railroad  is  to  run 
through  the  center  of  this  country  from  Port  Dodge  ano.  Al— 
gona  into  Ilinnesoat.     ^  county  se^t  is  to  be  laid  out;  a 
county  house  is  to  be  built;  mills  "..ill  be  set  up  on  the  Des 
lloir.es .     In  view  of  this  prospect,  we  ".-ant  the  region  to  be 
possessed  for  the  Lord.     I  have  been  for  some  v*eehs  trying 
to  SOW  the  seeds  of  the  'Tord  of  life  among  the  -people,  i'hey 
Wish  me  to  stay,  but  have  no  place  to  put  me,  and  are  not 
able  to  one.     But  I  can  'stay  over  night,  and  they  -.•ill  di- 
vide their  johnny  cake  and  sorghum  with  me ,  if  I  can  put  up 
With  it  I '    All  hail  to  such  a  people;  they  -.  ill  do  better 
by  and  by I 

"If  our  Eastern  "brethren  get  the  dyspepsia,  let  them 
come  out  and  shoot  these  tall  cranes,  or  the  thousands  of 
prairie  chickens  and  ducks  that  Abound  here ,  and  have 
them  cooked  in  one  of  these  sod  houses,  and  they    ill  sleep 
well    after  a  ;;ood  hunt,  if  only  the  fleas  will  let  them." 

Evidently  for  a  little  time  I.Ir.  Spell  i       not  in  the 
service . 

In  April  of  1074,  there  is  u-nother  report  which  is  as 
f  ollov.'s : 

"Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,'  for  I  am  once  on  your 
staff  of  v-orkers.    Your  commission  revived  and  cheered  my 
lonely  heart.     I  would  rather  have  it  without  any  stipend 
than  labor  alone  among  the  O-entiles  v/ithout  sympathy  or  coun- 
sel.    It  is  good  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  liaster's  feet  be- 
hind you' ,  but  human  nature  needs  human  sympathy  and  en 
couragement . " 
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"I  am  ielng  all  I  can  in  the  sad  circumstances  of  this 
people.    By  loss  of  crops  and  fires,  many  of  them  have  not- 
hing to  eat,  save  as  it  conies  to  them  from  other  comities, 
huch  flour,  etc.,  has  "been  sent  in,  yet  I  am  surrounded  T.-ith 
poverty  and  want  that  tahes  the  mind  from  everything  else. 
C,  that  they  '.."ere  as  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life.  '  A  few 
do  seem  to  be  so.    The  other  evening,  I  preached  in  a  sod 
house  to  eleven  people.    The  Lord  was  among  us,  and  it  was 
gocc.  to  be  there. 

"Come  with  me  to  one  of  my  appointments  si::  miles  off. 
It  is  the  spring.    Here  is  a  big  slough.    A  Swede  tahes  me  on 
boaru  ~is  ox  team.    The  water  goes  ever  their  bac^is;    we  shall 
surely  be  sloughed!    No,  we  are  over,    hour  miles  further  on 
is  the  ">es  Iloines  river;  the  banhs  are  full.     'That  shall  I  do? 
Climb  that  tree,  the  branches  of  "hich  reach  another  on  the 
opposite  bank.     Jo  the:  stream  is  crossed,  and  ve  reach  an- 
other on  the  opposite  bank ,  and  -..e  reach  the  meeting.    A  full 
house  a  good  service    and  we  feel  better.    But  how  shall  we 
get  home?    ffg  climb  the  tree  again,  and  come  to  the  slou;;h. 
There  stands  our  Swede  with  no  surplus  rainment.    Across  he 
comes,  twenty-five  rods.    I  get  on  his  shoulders,  and  in  wt 
go.    Ee  is  up  to  his  waist;  we  shall  surely  get  an  immersion 
of  mud!     But  no;  all  right  again;  we  are  over  without  any 
baptism,  and  thinking  of  Paul  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep." 

About  this  time,  hr.    pell's  commission  from  the  Home 
Llissionary  Society  ceased,  but  hi  continued  to  reside  in  the 
region,  preaching  now  and  then,  and  here  and  threr,  as  he 
had  opportunity  up  to  10C8. 
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At  this  time,  he  motoed  to  Burlingame ,  Kansas,  and  there 
died  of  paralysis  June  25,  18S8,  aged  seventy-seven  years 
and  twenty- one  days. 

Ur.  Spell  was  twice  married.    Before  leaving  Inland,  he 
was  married  to  LJary  Heffor;  and  August  3,  1855,  he  was 
married  to  Alicia  vernam,  $g  Calumet,  -Jisconsin. 

Brother  Spoil  belongs  to  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  out  he  belonged  especially  to  Iowa.  He  gave  us  about 
twenty  years  of  heroic  service,  always  at  thf  front  and  at 
the  hard  places,  he  worked  with  his  hands,  while  he  reach- 
ed the  gospel.  Ho  shrank  from  no  hardship.  Iowa  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 


?ifty-si::th  shotch, 

&jir  i  •.«.-  William  ?.  Earvey. 

d'  '  '  miiam  **na*«  Harvey,  son  of  John  and  Ifery  (Straw) 
Harvey,  r/as  born  in  Hopkinton,  ITe^  Hampshire,  July  21,  1827. 
He  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he 
was  in  business  and  a  school  teacher  in  the  -ast  before  com- 
ing to  lor/a,  and  for  a  rrhile  after  coming  to  the  state  he 
taught  school  in  bright  count:;-. 

Seems  the  need  of  ministers,  he  allied  for  license, 
and  TOfj  approbated  to  preach  by  the  northwestern  Association. 
September  10,  1864,  he  «t  ooaaissionod  by  tho  ;_0Qe 
Society  for  Tebster  City,  and  this  commission  *M  rcne-ed 
year  by  year  up  to  1870. 

Here  at  'Tebster  City  he  -7as  ordained  August  21,  1866, 
One  of  the  groat  incidents  of  his  si:c  years  •  pastorate  . 
mS  *"e  taildla2  of  a  *°v*9  of  vorship  -hich  -7a8  dedicated 
January  21,  1371.     In  his  report  of  Pecember  180?,  in  the 
Eome  Missionary,  he  tells  how  the  house  -/as  built: 

"With  this  ouarter,  closes  my  fifth  year  as  a  missionary 
of  your  Society,  to  t*ioh  I  am  uder  great  obligations  for  its 
Generous  aid.     Whosoever  my  have  been  dilatory  in  uootin.; 
obligations,  the  Society  has  alv;ay  been  prompt,  its  drafts 
have  furnished  timely  aid.    Iho  Home  Missionary  Society  -...ill 
ever  have  a  warm  place  in  my  heart. 

"I  am. happy  to  report  progress  in  the  building  01  our 
house  of  worship.    T7e  commenced  on  the  foundation  in  the  latter 
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part  of  June;  bay,  erected  a  frame  building  87*60  and  have 

tllO   OUtsiue  nearly  firHsh&r!        t+    •  «  , 

xo  ixi  ,,ouuie  st/le ,  and  will 

•oe  very  pretty  and  tasteful.    4hi  front  is  ornamented  -ith 
*>ur  ferrets  with  a  steoplo  in  the  center.    7e  think  it  -ill 
ao  credit  to  our  t«m  and  to  the  architect,  one  ef  0l 

29nS-    78  11056  t0  h£Ve  «  use  by  Hovember.  it 

will  he  a  joyful  day  to  us  when  we  leave  our  -..reseat 
straightened  garters  for  a  comfortable  houBe  cf  worship » 
"By  constant  application  to  study  for  over  four  and', 
1-lf  years.  I  have  become  somewhat  e^austed.    Having  no 
money  to  spare  for  recruiting  by  a  visit  to  the  lakes  or  the 
mountains,  I  concluded  to  try  manual  labor,  and  the  bulling 
of  the  church  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity.     I  00meJ 
cod  by  breaking  ground  for  the  foundation,  then  made  the  mor- 
tar for  it;  tended  the  masons;  made  mortar  and  carried  brick 
for  the  chimney^  assisted  in  boarding  and  shilling  the 
house;  and  of  late  nave  tried  my  hand  at  painting  the  outside. 

Tne  result  thus  far,  after  working  -pV-m-,, 

,  tricing  xixty-one  days  is  that  I 

W  no  mere  -blue  I.rondays  - .  I  can  now  labor  si:c  days  in 
the  week,  preach  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  -alkin,.  frcm 
three  to  five  miles,  sometimes  eight  or  nine,  to  fill  an 

appointment,  and  be  ready  to  resume  nLm»i  ,  , 

j        xesume  manual  labor  on  iionday 

morning.    I  w«ld  reco^end  this  plan  to  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry  as  a  cure  for  the  .blue  Monday..     Ihoe9  who  ^  ^ 
such  a  temporary  change  of  ,ork  -  ill  Pintl  it  beneficial.- 

"During  the  l^t  nv»o  T  . 

last  quarter,  I  hare  held  appointments  at 

four  places  besides  Abater  City-preaching  at  :.ooe  .rove  and 
HaSfoU  Grite  every  fourth  Sabb.tb,  and  on  the  remaining 


Sabbaths  morning  and  evening  here,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
school  houses  on  the  -prairie ,  one  five  and  the  other  nearly 
seven  miles  away,    People  in  one  or  two  places  have  ashed  me 
to  come-  and  preach  to  them;  but  my  time  on  the  Sabbath  is 
wholly  occupied,  and  I  have  to  decline  these  invitations." 

The  home  hissionary  notes  the  completion  of  the  house  of 
worship  in  Larch  of  1870  as  follows: 

"The  Tebster  City  church  has  conrpleted  its  house  of  "or- 
ship  37x60  'vith  sixty- two  pews  and  a  gallary,  at  the  cost  of 
about  five  thousand  dollars.     Rev.  W.  F«  Harvey  reports  the 
congregation  as  more  than  doubled,  with  some  increase  of  re- 
ligious interest.'1 

In  the  completion  of  this  building,  Brother  Earvey  had 
substantially  finished  his  work  with  the  Webster  Oity  church. 
He  did  marvelously  well  to  sustain  himself  in  that  growing 
parish  for  so  long  a  time --si::  years. 

December  19,  1670,  he  began  work  in  a  new  field  lying 
partly  in  Mi tc he 11  and  partly  in  Howard  counties.     He  was 
commissioned  at  that  date  for  Jamestown  and  "Tentworth.  James- 
town is  now  Riceville ,  and  7entwoa?th  is  hclntire.     Both  of 
these  places  are  now  railroads  towns;  neither  of  them  was  in 
Brother  Harvey's  day.     I  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Tentworth  church  October  30,  I860,  a  few  days  after  my  ordi- 
nation.   The  day  following  the  organization  at  ".rentworth, .  on 
our  return  home,  wife  and  I  had  our  first  taste  of  an  inci- 
pient blizzard  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa.    "Oressed  in  our 
summer  clothes  we  '..'ere  not  prepared  for  -./inter. 
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Brother  Harvey's  commission  was  renew© d  in  1871  and  1872, 
and  then  the  church  came  to  self-support.     It  was,  in  part, 
however,  another  instance  of  a  church  supported  by  the  mini- 
ster.   Lr.  Harvey  never  married.    _e  lived  a  very  simple  life, 
his  wants  were  few.    HQ  could  work  cheap. 

His  pastorate  at  hiceville  and  Tentworth  covered  a  period 
of  about  seven  years.    During  these  years,  I.lr.  Harvey  was  one 
of  my  near  neighbors,  only  eighteen  miles  away.     Naturally  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  him;  now  and  then  we  exchanged  pulpits. 
I  was  called  often  to  some  service  in  his  parish;  he  was  of- 
ten at  our  house .     Cnce  I  attempted  to  joke  him  about  his 
single  estate.    Ee  took  the  matter  so  seriously  that  I  never 
attempted  to  apeak  to  him  again  on  the  subject. 

In  all  these  years,  his  health  was  not  good.    He  was 
tall  and  lean  and  lank,  and  his  skin  was  swarthy.     I  wonder 
that  he  held  on  so  long  at  Hiceville.     It  was  simply  the  gen- 
uine goodness  of  the  man  that  made  him  popular  with  the  people. 

In  1877,  he  returned  to  "right  county,  and  settled  down 
on  a  farm  between  Clarion  and  Salt;  and  this  was  his  home  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

Regaining  his  strength  by  manual  labor,  he  gave  himself 
again  to  missionary  work,  but  not  for  pay.    he  had  no  mission- 
ary aid  and  no  stipulated  salary,  though  he  did  not  refuse 
gratuities  as  they  were  offered  him.     In  these  last  days  he 
supplied  at  Clarion,  Fryeburg,  Gait,  Dowes,  etc.,  and  some- 
times he  went  the  rounds  with  Father  Sands,  and  sometimes  re- 
lieved the  old  veteran  by  taking  his  appointments.    The  church 
at  3owan  is  in  part  the  fruit  of  Brother  ^arvey's  labors  in 


those  last  years  of  his  life . 

Kis  years  of  labor  closed  December  1,  1889.     He  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty- two. 

Brother  Harvey  wae  a  thoroughly  consecrated  man.  g« 
ashed  nothing-  for  himself.    He  was  one  of  the  largest  contri- 
butors to  "che  churches  he  served.     Then  he  died,  the  bulk  of 
his  property  went  to  Missions.    His  memory  is  still  fragrant 
up  in  the  regions  whore  he  did  his  first  and  last  gospsi  work. 

At  Rowan,  Gait,  and  Tebster  City,  there  are  memorial 
windows,  each  with  the  inscription  "Guide  thy  steps  aright," 
testifying  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  '..as  held  by  the  people 
he  served  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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Fifty- seventh  sketch, 

Loring  Stearns  rilliams. 

T7e  are  fortunate  in  finding  an  autobiography  of  Mr. 
Williams  published  in  the  ]\Ter;s-letter  of  March,  1865.  Writ- 
ing from  Pacifice  Oity,  Iowa,  January  19,  1865,  he  says: 
"Llessrs.  Editors: 

Being  a  subscriber  and  a  member  of  the  Council  31uffs 
Association—though  my  name  does  not  appear,  owing  to  an  over- 
sight in  trie  llinutes  of  the  association — I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing, though  perhaps  it  should  mostly  have  come  from  some 
other  pen: 

"I  was  born  in  Po'.vnal ,  Bennington  county,  Vermont,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1796;  but  brought  up  in  Hew  Yoick  state,  until  the 
age  of  twenty.    My  father  labored  in  the  ministry  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  for 
fifty  years;  then  entered  into  his  rest.1' 

"I  had  not  the  advantages  of  a  college  course  of  study; 
but  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  I  found  peace  in  believing, 
my  desire  to  do  some  good  in  the  ,rorld,  became  so  ardent  that 
I  offered  my  services  as  a  missionary  teacher  to  the  A.  B.  C. 
F,  LI.    At  their  annual  meeting  in  hartford,  Connecticut, 
September  1816,  I  was  examined  in  person,  and  accepted  as  an 
assistant  to  Rev,  C.  Kingsbury,  then  about  commencing  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  :-eorgia.     I  married  hiss 
Hatilda  Loomis ,  of  Salisbury,  ITew  York  (am  now  livin  ith 
my  third  wife,)  and  left  for  the  mission  in  December  following 


arriving  at  Brainard  Station  on  the  Chickamauga  near  Chata- 
nooga,  Sennesee,  llarch  5,  1817;  commenced  a  nev;  mission  in 
connection  -vith  Mr.  Kingsbury  among  the  Choctaw  Indians  in 
Mississippi,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  and  labored  with  them 
until  they  lost  their  country  by  a  so-called  treaty  in  1850; 
then  went  with  them  to  the  Indian  Territory  v;est  of  Arkansas. 
After  six  years  and  a  half  service  here,  the  mission  again 
being  under  way  and  prospering,  on  account  of  my  large  and 
dependent  family,  I  asked  and  obtained  an  honorable  discharge, 
and  retired  from  the  Indian  mission  to  a  nev;  field  of  labor 
in  Illinois.     I  landed  an  entire  stranger  at  Alton,  a  fe- 
v/eeks  before  the  murder  of  lovojoy. 

"I  should  have  stated  that  after  serving  in  the  mission 
in  various  capacities,  as  steward,  teacher  physician  and  lay 
preacher,  for  about  eleven  years— and  having  acquired  the 
Choctaw  language,  I  rode  two  hundred  miles  to  /icksburg,  Miss- 
issippi, and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospol  by  the  Ilississ- 
ippi fresbytery,  was  ordained  the  folio,  ing  year,  1829,  by 
the  Tombigbee  presbytery,  at  my  ov;n  station  in  the  Indian 
country.     I  united  vith  the  Southern  Illinois  Congregational 
Association,  about  eleven  years  ago.    Ly    preaching  was  al- 
most entirely  in  the  Choctaw  language  until  I  reached  Illi- 
nois in  1827.     Since  then,  I  have  shared  pretty  largely  in 
the  Home  Missionary  work  as  stated  supply,  in  the  Bibla  work, 
and  as  teacher  of  the  young. 

"Uy  health  has  fasten  so  infirm  for  five  or  six  years  past 
that  I  began  to  fear  that  my  work  on  earth  was  perhaps  done; 
but  since  I  came  to  leva,  about  two  years  ago,  and  especially 
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oil  late,  my  hope  revives;  ioy  longing  desires  to  do  a  little 
more  good  are  being  satisfied,  as  I  humbly  trust.    2  7/ide 
field  of  usefulness  is  open  to  me  on  the  Missouri  bottom, 
directly  opposite  Blattsmoiinth  in  Nebraska,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  belo-v  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs.    My  commission 
from  the  home  hissionary  Society  is  dated  October  1st ,  of 
last  year.    rr he    Lord  has  been  with  us,  perfecting  his  grace 
and  strength  in  our  weakness, 

"The  Pacifice  Congregational  church  was  organized  with- 
out any  assisting  brother  on  the  twentieth,  of  November,  -  ith 
nine  members.     '7e  no1:.'  number  sisrteen,  and  have  a  least  four 
other  accepted  or  hopefu^l  candidates.     It  is  the  Lord's 
doing  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes." 

This  may  bo  supplemented  by  items  from  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal records. 

Mr,  Williams  v.-as  the  son  of  William  and  Belai table 
(Steumes)  Williams. 

Jrom  1857  to  1840,  he  ;:a£  a  pastorate  at  Carlinvillo , 
Illinois.    He  was  a  teacher  and  preacher  in  Illinois  from 
1827  to  1848;  and  later  he  was  in  the  state  from  1853  to  1862. 

He  was  Bible  agent  at  Glenwood  in  1864.    And  Grlenwood 
was  his  home  from  this  year  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

he'T/as  pastor  at  Pacific  Junction  in  1865;  and  mayor  of 
Glenwood  in  1,666, 

He  translated  tracts  and  books  into  the  Chocktaw  language. 

Hip  first  v;if e  ,  Matilda  Loomis,  to  -7.10m  he  was  married 
October  16,  1816,  died  at  Oarlinville,  Illinois,  March  25, 
1844.    She  -as  the  mother  of  ten  children. 
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His  second  wife,  MrSt  Roxana  Baker,  to  whom  he  was 
married  October  23,  1844,  died  December  83,  1861. 

In  July  of  1862,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cadwoll . 

Mr.  Tilliams  died  of  old  age  august  27,  1879,  aged  eighty- 
three  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-four  days. 

Ho  comments  of  mine  will  make  the  picture  of  this  old 
home  and  foreign  missionary  patriarch  any  more  vivid, 
picturesque  or  beautiful.    Ke  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  our 
missionary  service;  and  one  of  the  heralds  and  pioneers  of 
cur  western  civilisation. 
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Fifty- eighth  sketch, 

Glover  Carlisle  Reed. 

Here  is  another  or  other  who  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land 
of  the  living  by  our  ecclesiastical  records  five  years  be- 
fore he  died. 

By  correspondence  with  his  daughter,  I.Irs.  17.  J.  Waters, 
of  3ast  Liverpool,  Ohio,  I  learn  that  I.Ir.  Heed  was  born  at 
Clarksville,  Ohio,  Harch  6,  1829.    He  grew  up  on  a  farm  in 
that  place,    he  had  a  hard  struggle  for  an  education.    lie  at- 
tended Hiram  College  for  a  term,  and  latex  studied  at  Cberlin 
He  worked  his  way  slowly  through  his  course.    His  studies 
were  often  interrupted  by  sickness,  and  by  teaching  to  get 
the  means  to  prosecute  his  studies.     It  took  him  a  full  de- 
cade to  finish  his  work  at  Oberlin.    He  left  the  college  in 
1863,  not  properly  a  graduate  even  then,  but  later  he  was 
voted  into  the  alumni  body.    After  graduating  lie  taught  for 
a  little  time  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan.    In  October  of  1864,  he 
came  to  Iowa  and  spent  a  year  as  pastor  of  the  at  Civil  Bend, 
where  he  was  ordained  April  22,  1865,  Heuben  Caylord  preachin 
the  sermon,  and  I.  S.  TCilliisms  (the  subject  of  the  preceding 
sketch)  offering-  the  prayer  of  ordination. 

2  he  re  is  one  report  from  this  field  (May  1867)  whioh  is 
as  follows: 

"If  deeds  are  any  better  testimony  than  are  words,  that 
a  church  is  in  the  way  of  duty,  then  I  think  our  little  band 
of  christian  brethren  here  have  borne  come  evidence  that  they 
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feel  interested  in  the  cause  of  Christ.    TThen  I  came  among 
these  dear  people,  to  labor  for  their  spiritual  good,  no  housd, 
or  part  of  a  house,  suitable  or  unsuitable  could  bo  obtained 
for  us  to  heep  house  in.    Consequently,  we  were  obliged  to 
board.    last  July,  a  house  (or  shop,  rather,)  which  had  been 
used  alternately  by  transient  families  and  by  flocks  of  sheep, 
pasturing  on  the  common,  was  at  last  left  ~ithout  a  tenant  , 
except  numerous  rats  and  mioe .    Now,  surely,  we  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  for  us  to  commence  housekeeping  again.  This 
WS  did,  and,  fortunately  for  us,  it  rained  but  little  during 
the  months  of  warm  weather  which  v.e  spent  there;  for  the 
building  was  too  open  to  shield  us  from  either  wind  or  rain. 
The  brethren  and  sissters  began  to  say,   1  It  is  too  bad  for 
our  minister  to  live  so; •  and  soon  the  society  called  a  meet- 
ing that  thSy  might  take  measures  to  build  a  parsonage.  Bat 
as  the  season  was  so  far  spent,  and  a  neighbor  proposed  to 
sell  his  house  and  lot ,  it  was  thought  best  to  purchase  them, 
thus  your  missionary  and  his  family  have  a  comfortable  place 
of  residence . 

The  bottom  land  on  the  Missouri  breads  malaria  in  fine 
shape.    Mr.  heed  soon  found  himself  a  victim,  and  returned  to 
Ohio  locating  at  Aurora.    This  was  in  1868.     In  1870,  he  passed 
on  to  Burton;  thence,  in  1872,  to  Brecksville.     In  1874,  we 
find  him  at  tayne,  and  in  1876,  at  Alliance.    Then,  we  find 
he  makes  a  stay  of  ten  years  at  Tadsworth;  after  that  he 
was,  in  1887,  for  a  little  time,  at  North  Pairfield. 

Prom  1888  until  his  death,  he  was  in  retirement  at  Oberlin 
living  in  a  little  house  which  lie  nad  provided  for  himself . 
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He  died  in  Oberlin,  June  IV,  1855. 

Dr.  Eraser  of  Ohio,  in  Replying  to  a  letter  of  mine, 
under  date  of  October  IS,  1815,  :  rites: 

"I  am  a  bit  perplexed  by  the  fact  that  this  nane  &ro|>s 
out  of  the  Ohio  Llinutes  and  Year  Book  after  1890;  and  that 
there  is  net  in  either  any  record  of  his  death.     I  have  a  sort 
of  VG,gue  remembrance  away  back  in  the  rea.r  of  my  memory,  that 
about  1850  we  locked  up  mere  carefully  a  lot  of  names  which 
had  been  carelessly  reported  for  years  as  in  full  ministerial 
standing,  and  found  several  who  had  never  'jined'  in  due  and 
orthodox  form.    Probably  in  that  way  Heed's  name  fell  out  of 
the  list.     I  wrote  to  Oberlin,  but  got  no  satisf cation .  If 
you  don't  get  it  otherwise,  send  me  a  "3.  S."  signal,  and  I 
will  go  down  there  my  owns elf ,  and  hunt  up  his  tombstone." 

"Heed's  longest  pastorate  was  at  Tadsworth,  and  it  is 
probably  nothing  against  him  that  he  stayed  too  long.     I  think 
the  church  was  in  decline  anyway,  and  he  was  the  last  pastor. 
She  church  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  j?1400,  under  the  tit- 
le of  the  Medina  Conference  I'und,  are  a  part  of  our  invested 
funds . " 

Still  later,  January  25,  1814,  there  is  another  commu- 
nication from  llrs.  Tatcrs  in  which  she  sends  a  loving  appre- 
ciation of  her  father,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Heed  was  a  man  most  unobtrusive  in  feeling  and 
manner,  the  result  of  an  innate  delicacy  which  would  not 
permit  him  in  any  way  to  force  himself  upon  the  privacy  of 
others . 
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I*      T'He  77aS  0f  raediun  si29>         woya  a  moderate  beard.  His 
face  r;as  pleasant,  and  his  blue  eyes  beamed  w|th  geod  v;ill  to- 

ward  every  livinr  pTOiti-™      nv.  v  •  - 

*  creature,    .r.e  bircis  recognized  his  gentle- 

ness ,  and  as  he  v;orked  in  the  garden  they  would  be  always 
flying  about  him,  perching  upon  his  shoulders,  and  on  tL 
handle  of  his  hoe." 

"Ee  was  possessed,  withal,  of  a  fearless  glance,  and 
much  true  self-respect,  and  carried  himself  always  v.itn  an 
erect  bearing,    he  was  e^rtremely  neat  in  i;is  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  in  all  the  handiwork  in  -.  hi oh  he  eweelledj 
everything  must  be  shipshape ,  as  he  called  it,  to  the  last 
degree," 

"This  refinement  of  feeling  was  consistently  displayed 
in  his  accurately  grammatical  form  of  speech,  his  manner  of  a 
thorough  gentleman,  and  his  exceptional  purity  of  thought,  he 
wore,  indeed,  -the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.'  Che 
desires  of  his  heart  were  these:     affection  for  hi,  family; 
conscientious  thoroughness  and  earnestness  as  a  teacher;  an 
exciuisite  sense  of  beauty  especially  of  -„hat  for  flowers; 
and  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ." 
;  4>}J   "His  spiritual  life  was  the  guiding  star  of  his  daily  . 
conduct.    He  might  be  expected  for  a  nature  so  sensitive,  ..e 
was  often  fretted  by  little  things,  and  used  to  worry  himself 
nearly  ill  when  sometimes  his  church  members  fomented  petty 
c.uarrels;  because  he  felt  taut  they  did  not  love  the  javior 
and  the  church  with  the  reverance  they  should  have  had.  • 

"He  would  have  nothing  about  him  ugly  or  unsig,.tl„  if  hi 
oould  help  it ,  and  the  lawns  around  his  home  and  about  the 


ohurch  buildings  '..here  lie  preaoheS  he  always  made  into  little 
parks  iull  of  velvety  grass,  flowers,  and  handsome  trees. 

"He  worked  very  diligently  v:ith  his  hands,  „nd  his  skill 
was  a  matter  of  comment  wherever  he  lived.     '_he  "beautiful  lit- 
tle church  building  in  7ayne ,  Ohio,  and  the  excuisitely  carved 
puloit  in  -che  church  at    Tadir.vorth  '.'ore  made  after  his  ori- 
ginal designs.  T 

"In  the  pulpit,  his  manner  was  simple  and  conversational 
but  exceedingly  earnest,  and  vital  -..1th  the  deepest  feeling  of 
Iiis  aeart,  which  was  that  the  people  must  come  to  love  and 
believe  in  Jesus,     he  preached  'Christ  ^nd  him  crucified,' 
and  to  that  one  thohght  all  his  preaching  v:as  true  and  loyal." 

"The  greatest  temporal  trial  he  had  to  bear  was  his  con- 
stant struggle  with  poverty.    'j0  be  in  debt,  or  under  obliga- 
tion to  anyone,  was  most  humiliating  to  him,  and  I  have  often 
seen  him  straighten  and  preserve  a  handful  of  rusty  nails,  or 
lay  away  every  bit  of  a  stick  or  board  that  he  might  save  a 
fev;  pennies;  yet  in  spite  of  his  utmost  economy,  the  careless 
indifference  of  the  church  about  raising  and  paying  his  very 
small  salary,  and  the  sometimes  unavoidable  uncertainty  of 
remittances  from  the  home  hissionary  Society,  made  it  impo- 
ssible for  him  always  to  .,void  incurring  some  small  debts.  I 
am  sure  that  the  continual  financial  anxiety  wMeh  he  had  to 
endure  -as  the  means  of  shortening  his  life." 

"IJy  father  -..as  always  planning  for  more  beautiful  achieve- 
ment and  for  larger  temporal  an«  spiritual  life  for  his  be- 
loved church,  and  when,  upon  a  lovely  June  morning,  the  time 
came  for  him  to  go  to  Heaven,  he  said  to  me,   'is  this  the 
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end?'     I  replied,   '1T0,  I  think  it  is  only  the  beginning. '  for 
so  I  truly  believe.     I  went  to  the  window t  and  threw  it  open, 
to  let  in  a  flood  p£  perfume  from  his  beloved  florers,  roses, 
Pinks,  and  pansies,  v/hich  filled  the  yard;  and  a  robin  outside 
nearly  split  its  little  throat  v/ith  singing.    Pather  turned 
his  head  that  he  night  hear  it  better,  and  said,   'listen  to 
that  robin's  song!'     It  -as  the  last  message  from  the  fair 
earth  to  his  raiting  spirit,  and  it  -./as  blended  i&tfej  the 
opening  strains  of  a  music  more  divine. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  I.&ry  S,  Waters.* 
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Fifty-ninth  sketch, 

Lyman  Whiting. 

Lyman  Abiding,  son  of  Daniel  end  Phoebe  (TThiton)  Whit- 
ing was  "born  at  North  Brookfield,  Llassachusetts,  April  £8, 
181V . 

Brought  up  under  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  pasto- 
rate of  hev.  Dr.  Thomas  Snell,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
giants  of  that  clay,  he  early  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  united  with  the  North  Brookfield  church. 

Eis  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  in  the  Amherst  and 
Leicester  academies  and  the  North  Brookfield  High  School. 

In  1835-37,  he  was  in  AmhfXWt  College,  "out  owing  to  a 
severe  sickness  he  did  not  complete  his  course,  and  it  was  not 
until  1844  that  ho  received  his  diploma  and  was  enrolled 
among  the  alumni  of  the  institution. 

Me  studied  for  a  short  time  at  East  Windsor  (now  I  axff ord 
Seminary),  then  went  to  Andover,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1G42.    he  -/as  licensed  by  the  Brookfield  Associa- 
tion april  EOth  in  this  year. 

In  1843,  he  was  ordained  as  co-pastor  with  Rev.  1.3.  c  ah 
Stone,  of  the  Brookfield  church,  and  was  dismissed  March  .^4, 
1847.    At  the  beginning  of  this  pastorate  he  was  married 
January  5,  18fi3,  to  Esther  Sophia  Chamberlain,  of  7estboro , 
llassachusett  s . 

Ilr.  Whiting  resigned  at  Brookfield  partly  on  account  of 
ill  health;  but  he  also,  naturally,  wanted  to  try  an  indepen- 
dent pastorate. 
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Eis  next  field  of  labor  was  at  Lawrence,  where  he  was 
installed  June  16,  1847.    This  pastorate  covered  a  period  of 
three  years.    Arter  resigning  in  Laurence,  he  preached  several 
months  for  the  new  Central  church  of  that  city. 

He  was  installed  at  Beading,  January  1,  1851,  and  con- 
tinued in  service  here  until  November  1,  1855. 

WhilQ  pastor  at  Heading,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress, 
by  both  the  Know  Nothing  party  and  the  whigs ,  but  declined  to 
stand  for  the  election. 

This  episode  is  related  in  a  liassachusetts  paper  as 
follows:     "Dr.  Citing's  introduction  to  politics  and  his  renun- 
ciation of  public  life  for  the  loved  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
formed,  perhaps ,  the  most  interesting  cliapter  in  his  long  and 
active  career." 

"In  the  ante-bellum  days ,  Dr.  TThiting  left  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  worn  out  with  establishing  a  Congregational  church 
there  ,  to  seek  comparative  rest  -.:ith  the  church  in  the  little 
town  of  Heading.    These  were  the  days  of  the  Knew  Nothing 
movement,  to  which  Dr.  Whiting  gave  support,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved served  the  good  end  of  ushering  in  new  anc"  competent 
politiacl  parties. " 

"Dr.  Whiting  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Know  Nothing 
Congressional  Convention,  and  being  urged,  he  attended  and 
was  elected  chairman.    „e  was  chosen  nominee  of  the  convention. 
There'  was  no  cue st ion  as  to  hie  election,  if  he  would  accept; 
but  hs  sacred  privilege  of  preaching  Christ  he  prized  above  all 
others,  and  declined  the  nomination." 
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"Henry  Tferd  Beocher  and  ?:ufus  Clioate  wrote  him  most 
heartily  applauding  his  decision. :l 

l-.tr.  "Thiting's  next  pastorate  was  at  Portsmouth,  I\ew  Hamp- 
shire ,  and  tliis  covered  the  time  from  November  1,  1855,  to 
December  14 j  1858. 

In  the  year  1858-9,  he  served  a  x-resbyterian  church  in 
Brooklyn,  he:..  York.    Later  this  ohuroh  was  merged  with  the 
LaPayette  -venue  ciiurch,  which  for  almost  a  generation  as 
presided  over  by  the  saintly  Theodore  Guyler. 

Prom  December  &L,  1859,  to  February  19,  1864,  hr. 
Whiting  v;as  pastor  of  the  High  Street  Congregational  Church 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

ITert  in  order  comes  the  pastorate  at  Dubucue .    There  is 
a  notice  of  the  call  of  the  church  in  the  Fews-letter  for 
I.Iay,  1864,  which  is  as  follows* 

"hev.  J.  C.  Lolbrook,  D.  D.  ,  was  regularly  dismissed 
from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Duburue ,  April  £0 ,  by  Council,  and  cordially  recommended  to 
the  churches  as  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Tlie  result  of  the  council  egresses  regret  at  the  removal  of 
a  minister  who.  has  been  so  long  identified  with  the  interests 
and  history  of  our  churches  in  Iowa«    he  v.  Lyman  .'hiting, 
late  of  xrovidence,  Hhcde  Island,  has  been  invited  to  fill 
the  important  vacancy  thus  created,  and  has  consented  to  visit 
the  church  on  the  first  Sabbath  In  hhy,  and  remain  a  fell  we  eh?:. 
Should  he  decided  to  accept  the  call,  as    e  trust  he  may,  j  o 
pledge  him  a  hearty  welcome  from  hifl  brethren  in  Iowa." 
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The  News-Letter  for  august  1864  records  the  fact  that 
"Rev.  Lyman  TJhiting,  of  Rhode  Island,"  took  part  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  henry  Hess,  and  Frederick  .illert ,  at  Sherrills 
Hound,     he  v/as  then  visiting  the  Dubuque  church,  and  consi- 
dering the  call  extended  to  him* 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  News-Lett er  for  this  year, 
is  the  following  announcement: 

"Rev.  Lyman  Uniting  commenced  his  labors  as  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Dubucpae  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
October. " 

The  next  month,  Mr.  "Hating  is  reported  as  moderator 
of  a  Council  at  Sarville ,  at  which.  J.  F,  Graf  and  Peter  Zeld- 
man ^ere  ordained — so  soon  did  he  begin  his  ministry  for  the 
churches  of  the  state,  outside  of  his  own  parish. 

In  the  hews-Letter  of  January  1865,  is  a  picture  of 
pastor  and  people  in  the  holiday  season  of  this  year: 

;,The  ministers  of  Dubuque  will  long  remember  "the  month  of 
December  1864,  in  spite  of  its  days  of  wintry  gloom  and  cold, 
for  the  remarkable  sunny-side  experiences  it  brought  to  them 
and  their  households.    3arly  in  the  .:ionth,  at  the  close  of  the 
Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting  in  the  Congregational  church, 
the  unusually  full  attendance  at  "  hich  was  a  matter  of  sotie 
surprise,  and,  perhaps,  encouragement  to  the  minister,  ?Lev.  !. 
Thiting,  a  brother  rose,  and  after  some  remarhs  of  a  humorous 
sort,  most  happily  made,  presented  to  the  astonished  pastor  a 
beautiful  Album,  which  he  was  Informed  contained  tho  likeness 
of  his  congregation.     It  was  received  with  fitting  "  ords  of 
acknowledgement.    On  reaching  the  parsonage  and  opening  it, 
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what  was  the  good  man's  astonishment  at  finding,  at  the  baoh 
of  each  picture,  a  greenback!    './hen  the  money  had  "been  all 
taken  out,  it  was  found  to  amount  to  more  than  twe  hundred 
dollars."  ^ 

2i:e  ne:rfc  mention  of  LIr.  Thiting  in  the  Rews-letter 
(may  1865)  is  a  record  of  his  installation,  which  is  as  folio 

"Rev.  Lyman  7hiting  vas  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  7uburue  on  7e  cine  s  day  evening,  AjjflFil  19. 
"he  sermon  was  by  Prof.  3.  G.  Bartlott ,  of  the  Chicago  1'heolo 
gical  Seminary;  the  installing  prayer,  by  hev.  Jesse  Guern- 
sey; the  charge  to  the  pastor,  py  He v.  Isaac  Russell;  the" 
address  of  fellowship  of  the  churches,  by  Rev.  A,  B.  Bobbins, 
address  to  the  people,  by  Rov.  7.  7.  7eu  de  Bourch.     The  ser- 
mon './as  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  nation  during  the  pro-ress 
of  the  war,  and  closed  with  an  olocuent  tribute  to  our  mar- 
tyred president.     Et»  theme  ".as  not  exactly  germain  to  a 
pastoral  installation,  out  as  the  occasion  occurred  on  the 
day  fo  the  late  president's  funeral  obsecuies  at  7ashington, 
it  was  not  felt  to  be  inopportune,    Ihe  hand  of  fellowship 
was  an  old  classmate Vs  hearty  and  most  tasteful  and  fitting 
welcome  of  the  new  pastor  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
our  Iowa  ministers  and  churches,  and  to  a  participation  of 
in  their  work.    7e  have  no  time  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
other  parts ,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  adding 
that  they  were  all  performed  in  a  manner  greatly  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction and  interest  of  the  large  congregation  convened 
on  the  oocasion." 
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In  February  of  1866,  we  find  Mr,  Whiting  up  at  "Taverly, 
preaching  a  dedicatory  sermon  from  2zek.  47:12. 

March  14,  186$,  he  preached  from  the  same  te::t,  pre- 
sumably the  same  sermon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  at 
Ilitchell,  the  subject  of  tho  discourse  being,  "The  sanctuary 
for  meat  and  medicine.'' 

I  heard  that  sermon,  and  liked  it  ^o  "-ell  that,  •■■hen  I 
became  Lome  -Missionary  secretary  and  was  called  upon  to  oreaeh 
dedicatory  sermons,  I  adopted  that  as  the  standing  and  stand- 
ard text  for  my  sermons,    I  don't  suppose,  however,  that  there 
was  the  slightest  similarity  between  his  discourse  and  mine. 
Ee  stiick  to  his  texl,  I  did  not,  and  never  pretended  to. 

In  June  of  1*166 ,  we  find  IJr,  -Thiting  down  at  Lyons, 
preaching  the  sermon  at  the  installation  of  hev.  Thomas  L". 
Boss.     In  May  of  1867,  there  is  a  report  of  another  donation 
visit  by  which  he  -  as  made  the  richer  to  the  amount  of  $325. 

In  June  of  1867,  r;e  find  I.Ir.  WKiting  again  engaged  in 
.his  larger  ministry,  this  time  moderator  of  a  council  -.  ;-.ich 
organised  the  church  at  Independence . 

Years  later  Dr.    'hiting  recorded  an  incident  of  his  Iowa 
ministry  in  the  following  communication  ,  dated  Sunnybank  IJanse , 
East  Charlemont,  Made.,  August  26,  189S: 
"Dear  Brother  Douglass: 

"In  your  last  Obnjte Rational  Iowa,  a  double  surprise  held 
me  as  I  read:     TDied  at  .llden,  Deacon  Jesse  Kogers,  aged 
eighty-four,*  etc.    The  sight  of  his  name  and  news  of  :.is 
death  was  a  surprise;  that  he  had  lived  so  long,  another.  At 
onoe,  my  first  remembrance  of  him  returned.     In  September  of 
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1867,  Hev.  Chance-  Taylor  called  Rev,  Sup't  Guernsey  and  my- 
self  to  his  installation  in  Algona,  Hossouth  county,  iProm 
Cedar  Palls,  lie  v.  Alpheus  Graves  carried  us  'across  the  conn- 
try  in  a  double  wagon.     It  was  a  meeting  of  the  association, 
I  thinl:,  held  in  a  schoolhouse,  which  was  to  become  an  aca- 
demy.    In  the  meeting  I  saw  a  face  which  held  my  eye  with  a 
starange  fascination.     It  so  recalled  a  portrait  I  had  seen. 
I  sought  to  Imow  the  man.     It  was  deacon  Rogers.     Then  I  re- 
collected the  protrait  I  had  often" reverently  gazed  upon, 
years  before,  in  Portsmouth,  Sew  Hampshire,  in  the  house  '0f 
Llr.  Daniel  Rogers,  a  while  my  parishioner.    He  had  procured 
it  from  Londcn-a  copy  of  the  martyr  John  Hogers,  his  ances- 
tor.   There,  in  the  Algona  schoolhouse,  sat  the  same  head  in 
contour,  mode  of  hair,  outline  of  features,  and  visible  ■ 
temperament.     It  was  a  rare  surprise.    The  owner  of  the  Ports- 
mouth copy  had  another  protrait  which  had  iMs  legend  upon  it, 
'Rev.  Nathaniel  Hogers,  pastor  of  the  Uorth  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, son  of  Hev.  John  Hogers,  of  Dedham,  in 
England,  -.ho  died  October  1C,  I80S,  aged  sixty-seven.  The 
latter  was  a  grandson  of  Hev.  John  Hogers,  prebendary  of  3t. 
Paul's,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  1G55.    llr.  Hogers  came 
to  ITew  England  in  Hovembor,  3,8*6,  settled  in  Ipswich,  Liassa- 
c2:usetts,  152$,  died  July  2d,  1655,  aged  fifty-seven.' 

"If  our  deacon  Hogers  could  fix  his  descendent  from  the 
Ipswich  Hev.  John,  then  the  marhed  resemblance  between  the 
portriat  and  the  mid-life  features  as  I  saw  them,  would  show 
that  the  blood  of  the  Smitufield  martyr  was  in  the  veins  of 
the  Alden  deacon. :r 


"Thile  at  Dub u rue ,  I  often  net  Deacon  Rogers ,  and  once 
gave  feim  some  aid  for  tlx-  church  building  at  .11  den.    he  ^ot 
nails  and  paint  from  dealers  in  Tubufue  who  had  no  motive, 
to  help  him,  but  '.That  they  found  in  his  almost  saintly  face 
and  ''jersuasive  tones.    f^arth.  was  enric.ied  b"  tve  career  cf 
such  a  nan  upon  it ,  and  -.eaven  is  ncre  attractive  "by  ..is 
transfer  into  it. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

Lyman  17hiting.T 
These  records  f rem  the  Sews-Ietter  and  Congregational 
Iowa  7/ill  in  a  measure  illustrate  ljr3.  Dureii's  characteri- 
zation of  her  father's  pastorate  at  Dubuque,  which  is  as 
follows: 

"The  work  in  Dubucue  for  Dr.  TThiting  was  bv.ildiiii-  up  th 
discouraged  and  depleted  church  to  which  he  set  himself  *  ith 
vigor  and  skill  and  devotion,  so  that  when  he  left  was  stron 
in  spiritual  lif-3  and  much  increased  in  members ,  and  his 
loving  interest  in  pastors  and  people  inall  the  region  was 
so  wise  and  unceasing  that  his  'going  was  felt  as  the  1033 
of  a  church  father."1 

The  Pilgrims  of  Iowa  speaks  of  the  ministry  of  lir.  ithit 
ing  in  Iowa  in  this  wise: 

"Dr.  Lyman  Thiting  was  with  us  only  a  short  tine,  but 
his  services  "'ere  of  the  ..i  ^est  order,  and  he  left  the  inef- 
faceable impress  of  his  spirit  upon  th©  churches  of  the  stati 
Ho  filled  the  pulpit  and  pows  cf  t„e  old  Pirst  Church  of  Du- 
bucue for  five  years,  1864-9.    The  old  bell  'crached  its 
cheeks'  at  the  news  from  Appomattox,  but  the  preacher's  ton- 
gue ran  on  for  liberty  and  right eaousnoss .    Tor  tT;o  years  he 
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lag  associated  with  Sup't  Guernsey  in  editing  the  Io-.;-.-Ife-.7s 
Letter.    I?rom  his  study  "Under  the  Church  Eaves"  articles 
went  out  to  the  advance  and  other  periodicals  publishing  Iov;a 
to  the  world,    he  was  in  great  demand  for  special  occasions, 
and  was  always  too  brotherly  to  refuse,    he  furnished  a  mis- 
sionary prize  fund  to  Iowa  College.     In  his  long  life  of 
eighty-nine  years,  he  served  thirteen  churches  and  served 
then  well . " 

77e  also  get  glimpses  of  Dr.  Ihiting  in  his  low  ministry 
in  the  records  of  the  State  I.Iinutes.    At  his  first  meeting 
of  the  General  association  held  &t  llc^rogor  in  1865.  Mr, 
Whiting  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  resolutions, 
his  report  so  perfectly  reflects  the  thought,  feeling  and 
temper  of  the  Christian  men  of  the  Eorth  at  the  time,  it 
seems  Worth  while  to  co;y  in  full.     lo  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  resolutions,  one  must  put  himself  bach  into  the 
condition  of  that  day.    Our  Congregational  brethren  of  'up- 
land and  7ales  gave  us  no  sympathy  in  the  war  until  after 
Lincoln's  assassination.    Copperheads  at  the  ITorth  were  re- 
joicing secretly  and  sometimes  openly  ever  the  death  of  the 
president;  and  there  had  "been  a  proclamation  cf  universal 
amnesty  which  let  go  scott  free  even  the  ring  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,    ho  doubt  all  theso  brethren  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  they  were  glad  that  their  counsels  were  not  followed;  but 
the  resolutions  were  natural  and  appropriate  in  the  condition 
of  the  times.    She  resolutions  "/ere  as  follows: 

"1.    Resolved--Ihe  Association  regards  this  annual  As- 
sembly as  falling  upon  the  line  of  an  hra.     7e  look  bachivard 
into  our  recent  past ,  with  humble  and  grateful  amazement  at 
what  God  haw  r;r ought .     fe  review  thi  recorded  testimonies  of 
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this  "body  through  years  past  with  reaffirming  conviction  that 
we  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  framing  them,  and  that 
His  Frovidence  has  confirmed  our  discernment  of  His  mind  to- 
ward this  land;  and  while  we  tenderly  mourn  with  the  many 
stricken  ones  in  our  "borders,  over  fallen  husbands,  fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers,  we  also  account  them  as  sacrifices  through 
whom  redemption  has  come  to  ov.r  beloved  country." 

"2.     Resolved — That  we  record,  and  mean  to  perpetuate 
our  reprobation  of  those  dwelling  among  us,  sharing  in  all  the 
benefits  of  a  froe,  christian  government,  who  have  been  per- 
sistently resisting  God^  great  work  under  tt,  sowing  discord 
and  disloyalty,  perverting  truth,  embarrassing  the  nation  in 
its  great  struggle  to  eirtinguish  oppression,  to  confirm  civil 
liberty  to  mankind,  and  by  tiiese  means  have  invigorated  the 
rebellion  and  so  increased  the  bloodshed  of  those  beloved  by 
us.1T 

"3.    Re  solved- -That  while  we  devoutly  welcome  the  return 
of  peace;  the  dispersion  of  the  hosts  of  perfidious  rebellion; 
the  subjugation  of  their  strongholds  and  territory,  and  the 
capture  of  their  bloody  chieftains;  we  also  humbly  bow  to  the 
afflictive  admonition  of  God's  voice  in  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved Chief  Magistrate ,  by  the  culminsting  treason  of  slavery, 
and  will  cherish  his  noble  manhood,  his  stainless  integrity, 
his  piety  toward  God,  and  good  will  to  men,  and  while  we  mourn 
the  loss,  will  gratefully  imitate  the  virtue. :T 

"4.    hesolved--7hile  our  triumph  :,as  broken  the  arm  of 
the  oppressor,  it  has  not  completed  our  work  for  the  oppressed. 
Che  emancipated  fellow-man,  yet  awaits  restoration  to  the  ot.ier 
half  of  his  God-given  rights--a  full  enf ranchisemeivt  ,--and 
while  we  refuse  or  defer  this  ecual  part  of  our  work,  we  not 
only  imperila  all  that  has  been  done,  but  we  fearfully  in- 
cense a  future  retribution  upon  the  nation  from  him  who  'has 
made  of  one  flesh  all  men  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,'  for  both  our  safety  from  treasonable  men,  and  God's 
favor  toward  us  depend  upon  a  full  and  just  investment  with 
civil  rights  to  thos  who  have  been  the  victims  of  our  guilty 
robbery,  and  then  have  so  heroically  shed  their  bloou  in  de- 
livering themselves  and  us  from  tneir  and  our  infuriated 
oppressors . " 

"5.    Resolved — Te  believe  that  'treason  means  something1 
and  that  indiscriminate  mercy  to  leading  traitors  is  eo  mucli 
wrong  and  cruelty  to  the  nation  imperilled  by  their  crimes; 
and  while  we  assure  the  president  of  "these  United  states,  and 
the  Counsellors,  legislators,  and  hinisters  of  jiistice,  of  our 
firm  fidelity  to  all  just  government,  we  can  but  solemnly  in- 
voke that  justice  be  made  So  to  assert  itself  upon  the  ...asters 
in  this  enormousc  -perfidy,  that  all  future  treason  shall  have 
an  unequivocal  warning  feBfore  it." 
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"6.    Aesolved--"7hile  v;e  gratefully  welcome  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  commiseration  sent  us  by  our  Congrega- 
tional brethren  of  England,  '.Vales,  and.  "by  those  in  Canada,  in 
connection  v:ith  the  culminating  atrocity  of  the  war — the  ass- 
assination of  our  "beloved  Chief  Magistrate --we  cannot  in  fra- 
ternal t rut hf ulness  withhold  our  utterance  of  deep  and  per- 
plexing grief  at  the  felling  and  opinion  toward  us,  narking 
the  inception  and  entire  progress  of  our  great  conflict  for 
freedom  on  the  part  of  these  "brethren.    Their  faitliful  and 
f re ouent  admonitions  in  earlier  days,  and  their  solemn  pledges 
of  sympathy  and  of  just  consideration  when  the  day  of  our 
dread  and  trial  should  come,  contrast  in  (to  us)  surprising 
inconsistency  with  the  reluctant  consent  to  favoring  omens 
for  us;  the  exclusive,  net  to  say  hostile,  hearing  toward 
those  v;ho  would  gladly  set  forth  the  truth  in  our  case,  and 
made  apparent  the  great  cooperative  processes  "by  which  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ  was  executing  his  mission  for  opening  our 
prison-house  of  slavery.    ~re  accept,  however,  their  expres- 
sions of  fraternal  sympathy — late  as  they  are  incoming — and 
trust    that  in  the  work  among  the  freedmen  ladi  upon  us  as 
the  result  of  the  war,  we  shall  have  their  outspoken  and  co- 
op e  rat  i  ve  p r aye r s  and  e  f f  o  rt  s . 

Signed,  Lyman  Whiting,  Chairman." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  .isscoiation — a  meeting  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  Congregational  Iowa,  Dr.  Whiting 
was  the  host  of  the  Association,  -and  did  nothing  except  to 
run  the  matting  from  firs$'  to  last  and  make  it  a  great  success. 

At  the  meeting  of  1867,  held  at  Muscatine,  Dr.  TJhiting 
made  a  report  for  Iowa  College,  which  is  here  introduced  as 
a  further  illustration  of  his  literary  style  and  the  spirit 
of  u he  man: 

"Che  reciprocal  vitalities  of  christian  institutions 
under  the  Puritan  development  has  always  "been  a  conspicuous 
feature  of t hat  work.    As  in  a  well  constructed  system  or 
statement  of  christian  doctrine,  each  essential  part,  standing 
in  its  just  place  and  connections,  contributes  vital  force  to 
each  other  part,  and  the  whole  perfects  in  a  common,  just 
reciprocity,  so  in  the  institutions  of  society,  which  embody 
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christian  principles  in  organic  forms,  there  is  a  reciprocal 
vitality  in  proportion  to  the  justness  of  com.  ii.c/Gion,  no" 
lasa  tiian  their  original  encr^jt, 

"uhhe  churches  oh  tho  Puritan  faith  have  ,  from  the  bag&n- 
liing  found  their  most  adjacent  earthly  helper  in  the  public 
school  or  college,  and  the  school  has  in  turn  found  its  most 
powerful  vitality  in  the  Puritan  churches." 

"The  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  your  committee  can  look 
upon  from  no  other  premises  than  those  now  indicated.     It  is 
a  child  of  the  Iowa  Congregational  churches,     i'he  traits  of 
the  parentage  must  "be  found  in  it ,  or  it  cannot  satisfy  the 
purpose  and  the  impulse  which  gave  it  existence. 

"Our  visit  to  the  College  in  July  I860,  revealed  tc  us 
no  point  of  departure  from  the  paternal  doctrines  or  practices 
which  underlie  it.    1e  did  see  what  seemed  to  us  to  he  a 
loyal  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  essential  truth  and  ad- 
ministration which  gave  it  birth. 

"Incident  to  the  newness  of  the  institution,  the  visitor 
must  confess  a  sense  of  incompleteness ,  which  should  be  em- 
phasized in  this  body,  in  order  to  ma-he  it  an  urgent  motive 
for  all  our  churc-.es  to  care  for  and  carry  on  to  perfection  the 
noble  works  there  begun." 

"This  incompleteness  should  be  an  instant  and  affective 
reason  through  all  our  churches ,  for  sufficient  provision  for 
finishing  what  is  so  happily  begun." 

"To  the  head  of  the  church,  we  owe  gratitude  for  the 
superior  men  whom  he  had  dis  osed  in  Providence  upon  the 
ohairs  4>f  instruction  there." 

"Your  committee  would  offer  as  the  summary  of  their  con- 
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vict ions  from  this  annual  visitation  these  formulas: — 

"1.    These  churches  cannot  fulfil  their  measure  of  ser- 
vice to  Christ  and  the  Test  without  a  complete  Iowa,  College. 

"2.    The  Iowa  College  must  find  its  foremost  guardian- 
ship, cherishing  love,  and  perpetual  vitality  in  the  Iowa 
churches . ,T 

"3.    She  Iowa  Churches  and  the  Iowa  College  are  each 
essential  in  the  sense  of  reciprocal  vitality  to  a  true  de- 
velopment of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  Northwest,  through 
the  Puritan  Doctrine  and  Polity.  ' 

Eynan  Whiting,  Chairman." 

Ho  doubt  this 'visit  had  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Ljnoan  Whiting  Missionary  Prize,  which  continues  to  this 
dya,  and  will  through  all  the  days  to  come. 

Eo  doubt,  also,  this  visit  had  to  do  with  the  D,  T>. 
decoration  which  the  college  bestowed  upon  him  the  following 
year . 

Closing  his  pastorate  of  five  years  at  Dubuque,  in  July 
of  186S,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Jane svi lie ,  Wisconsin,  where 
he  was  installed  in  October  of  this  year,  and  remained  in 
service  until  January  14,  1874. 

Following  this  was  a  pastorate  of  three  years  with  the 
Plymouth  church  at  Philadelphia,  closing  March  28,  1877. 

Herb  he  supplied  for  a  few  months  at  Chelsea,  Uassaohu- 
setts;  and  then  was  installed  at  Charleston,  Test  Virginia, 
liar  oh  23,  1879,  and  remained  in  service  in  this  field  up  to 
April  27,  1883.    here  hrs.  Whiting  died,  June  4,  1888. 

From  October  of  1CC4  to  September  of  1889,  he  was  acting 
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pastor  at  South  ".Tilliamstown,  Massachusetts.    During  this 
pastorate  he  7/as  married  to  Josephine  Gummings,  of  Laurence, 
ISassachusett  s. 

His  last  pastorate,  covering  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
was  at  East  Oharlemont ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Deerf ield  river. 
It  was  an  ideal  parish  for  Dr.  Thiting  in  his  advanced  years. 
Ho  pastorate  could  have  been  more  peaceful  and  happy  than 
this.    Here  he  died  Lay  27,  1805,  aged  eighty- nine  years  and 
twenty-nine  days. 

The  year  Book  records  a  formidable  list  of  publications 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thiting.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

A  Sermon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Lawrence  Street  Church,- 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts} 

Sin  round  0  t,  a  discourse  with  reference  to  Prof.  J.  7. 
7ebster's  conviction  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parlaaan,  Lynn,  Lass,; 

Address  before  the  Wester  College  Society,  on  collegiate 
and  theological  education; 

The  Recorded  Fame,  a  dedication  sermon  at  the  North  church 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire; 

Address  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  American  Home  llission- 
arey  Society; 

A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  George  B.  Sanborne; 

Fullness  of  Years,  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  peter 
Sanborn,  Portsmouth ,  Few  Hampshire; 

The  Memory  of  the  Just  is  Blessed,  a  memorial  of  Mary 
Caroline  Hunt ,  p  o  rt  s  mou t  h ,  IT .  S . ; 

The  High  Street  Congregational  Church;  items  of  history, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island} 

Lfemorial  Tribute  to  Rev.  Thomas  Snell; 
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Bi-Centennial  Oration  at  "Test  Brookfield,  July  4,  1860; 

The  Sanctuary  for  Heat  and  Ue&iaine.  a  dedication  sermon 
a  t  1 1±  t  c  he  1 1 ,  I  ov.  a . ; 

Oration  "before  thq  trustees  and  students  of  Carlton  Col- 
lege . 

An  address  at  the.  3eloit  College  quart er- century ,  1872; 

The  Relation  of  Benevolent  Giving  to  the  Prosperity  of 
the  churches; 

Carrier    Boy's  lie-.?  ITew    Year  Offering  for  1872; 

The  Agricultural  Pair;  its  moral  meaning,  a  sermon, 
Janesville ,  7isconsin| 

Puneral  and  Burial  Services  of  ITorman  lee  hart ,  Phila- 
delphia, 1876; 

Ten  Years  in  the  lest ,  Thanksgiving  sermon  at  Reading, 
I.Iass.  ,  1877; 

Thanks giving  sermon,  1681; 

A  Semi- Centennial  address  at  the  Congregational  church 
.  of  Dubuque,  in  1889; 

Eott  a  Sanctuary  Built  a  Tovrn,  a  sermon  preached  in  I?0rth 
Brookfield,  hassachusettn,  also  Shelborne ,  Palls,  1892. 

In  addition  to  these  publications,  Mr.  Whiting  made  very 
frequent  contributions  to  numerous  periodicals  and  papers, 
beginning  with  a  poem  at  an  academy  -hen  he  wag  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

3?or  about  two  years,  he  was  associated  with  Sup't  Jesse 
Buernsey  as  editor  of  the  Iov/a  Ihrns-Letter  at  Buouquo. 

In  closing  a  communication  respecting  her  father,  LIrs. 
Duren  says: 
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Dr.  'Thiting  preached  the  gospel  for  more  than  sixty-three 
years,  fcaviBg  been  ordained  January  11,  1845,    Me  wag  in  active 
service  as  pastor  almost  to  the  very  last,    he  was  in  his 
pulpit  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

"As  a  preacher  he  was  forceful,  tender,  trenchant,  per- 
suasive, full  of  vigor,    he  was  a  diligent  scholar  to  the  last. 
He  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  his  articles  were  often 
brilliant.    2  he  gracefulness  and  keeness  of  his  writing  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  his  productions  were  eargerly 
read  by  a  large  const itutuency." 

"Ag  pastor  and  friend  he  hold  the  love  and  devotion  of 
his  people." 

"The  usual  cycle  of  calles  on  a  generous  and  gifted 
minister  in  the  preparation  of  articles,  orations,  addresses, 
occasional  sermons,  and  filling  his  numerous  appointments, 
and  the  fact  that  he  never  preached  a  sermon  the  second  time 
without  rewriting  it,  made  his  ministerial  life  a  very  busy 
one,  but  one  that  was  rich  and  full  and  glorious." 

Of  course,  I  had  but  little  association  with  Dr.  Whiting 
as  he  left  Dubuque  soon  after  I  came  to  the  state.    Wife  and  I, 
however,  both  cherish  the  memory  of  a  visit  that  the  Doctor 
made  to  our  home  on  the  occasion  of  the  I.Iitchell  dedication. 
77e  folt  it  a  great  honor  to  have  him  in  our  home,  if  only  for 
a  few  minutes.    He  called  simply  to  show  his  fatherly  interest 
in  us  yoimg  beginners.    Whati  impres  od  us  especially  in  his 
conversation  v/as  his  advice  to  us  both  to  attend  the  iissocia- 
tional  meetings,  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  great 
movements  of  the  denomination,  and  of  the  kingdom.    7e  have 
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followed  his  advice,  though  not  because  he  gave  it,  and  r:e 
have  found  in  so  doing  all  the  blessing  of  which  he  spake. 
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Sixtieth  sketch, 

7.  Fairfield. 

inner  7ynn  Fairfield,  son  of  .lev.  Ilicaiah  and  Eannali 
Trnn  (ITeal)  Fairfield,  was  "born  in  Parke rsburg ,  Virginia, 
May  20,  1825.     In  his  boyhood,  his  people  moved  to  Ohio,  He 
studied  in  the  public  schools  of  Troy,  Ohio;  attended  Marieta 
College;  graduated  from  Oberling  College  in  1844,  and  from 
the  theological  seminary  in  184V. 

During  his  theological  course,  August  1,  1845,  he  was 
married  to  Hmily  |%  Fairchild,  of  Brownshelf,  Ohio. 

He  was  ordained  at  Republic,  in  October  of  this  year. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  TTakeraan,  Ohio,  beginning  in  1848. 
?Iis  other  Ohio  pastorates  were  at  Sandusky,  in  1851,  and 
Medina,  from  1853  to  1857. 

He  then  had  a  short  pastorate  at  Brinfield,  Illinois. 
Next  we  find  him  up  in  llichigan,  from  1858  to  1860,  pastor  at 
Olivet  and  president  of  the  college.    From  there  he  was  called 
to  the  second  church  of  Oberlin,  and  was  pastor  there  from 
1860  to  1864.     Then  for  a  year  beginning  October  1,  1864, 
he  was  pastor  of  our  church  at  Lyons. 

Of  this  pastorate,  Dr.  Sydney  Grwaford  writes  in  his 
historical  sermon  (page  18)  as  follows: 

.  "In  October  of  1864,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Hev. 
H.  W.  Fairfield  to  become  pastor,  which  he  accepted,  but  his 
sojourn  here  was  only  for  a  year,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  commission  under  the  American  Missionary  Association.  He 
is  remembered  as  a  true  christian,  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and 
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with  special  gratitude  for  the  work  he  did  in  providing  a  way 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  troubles  one  debt  of  three  thousand 
dollars  which  had  for  some  years  clogged  the  activities  of  the 
church.     On  his  departure,  the  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed:   Chat  we  tender  him  our  warmest  regards  and  beat  wishes 
for  his  future  usefulness  in  his  new  relations;  ever  holding 
in  grateful  re memo ranee  his  self-denying  labors  amo#g  us, 
crowned  as  they  have  been  with  freeing  us  from  a  debt  that  has 
been  hanging  over  us  for  many  years. 2 

Undoubtedly,  Brother  Orawford  has  made  a  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  Society  with  which  I Er.  Fairfield  had  an  engagement, 
for  the  ITews-hetter  (December  1855),  noting  l.Ir.  Fairfield'., 
resignation  at  Lyons,  and  a  call  uo  a  new  work,  says: 

"Rev.  M.   .7.  Fairfield  lias  resigned  the  charge  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Jyons,  to  accept  the  position  of 
District  Secretary  of  the  -merican  Tract  Society,  of  Boston, 
in  the  place  of  Bev.        S.  P,  Savage,  who  has  been  made  Secre- 
tary in  full.    Before  I>.  Fairfield  left  the  church  succeeded 
in  paying  its  debt  of  three  thousand  dollars,  largely,  we 
understand,  through  Brother  Fairfields'  efforts.  : 

Evidently  Mr.  Fairfield's  engagement  with  the  CTract  ~:o- 
ciety  was  only  for  a  short  time ,  for  according  to  the  Year 
Book,  from  1866  to  1870,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Oak  Park  church. 
Later,  in  1870,  we  find  him  under  commission  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S. 
located  in  Bart forth,  Wisconsin.    From  this  field,  May  1872, 
he  reports  as  follows: 

"I  gladly  report  a  gracious  visitation.    Te  observed  the 
week  of  prayer  with  much  interest.    A  short  sermon  each  eveining 
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was  followed  by  conference  and  prayer.     Such  was  the  interest 
that  we  have  continued  similar  meetings  up  to  the  time  of 
writing.    About  forty  persons  have  risen  for  prayers,  and  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  of  these  are  indulging  in  christian  hope. 
The  interest  is  steadily  advancing,    rray  for  us.;T 

From  this  missionary  field,  later  in  the  year,  1872, 
he  returned  to  llichigan,  supplying  for  a  while  at  Lansing.  In 
1881,  we  find  him  at  I.Iuslregon;  from  1885  to  1888,  at  Yipslanti  , 
and  in  1890  at  Ormond,  Florida. 

his  publications  as  noted  in  the  Year  Book  are  as  follows: 

1.  High  Pressure  versus  hygiene,  in  our  _ublic  Schools. 

2.  Christians  and  Secret  Societies. 
S.    A  Thanks giving  Sermon. 

4.    A  funeral  Sermon. 

fie  died  at  xipslanti,  June  2,  1801,  aged  seventy-eight 
years  and  twelve'  days. 

Shis  good  and  capable  brother  was  not  in  Iowa  long 
enough    for  us  to  get  acquainted  with  him.    He  belongs  much 
more  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  hichigan,  than  to  us. 
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Sixty-first  sketch, 

Janes  D.  I  las  on. 

James  D,  Hason  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  Hew  York, 
April  24,  1858,  and  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in  his  native 
state.    He  ~as  "born  in  humble  condition,  and  his  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  very  limited,    he  did  not  have  enven 
a  fair  common  school  education.    U0reover,  in  his  early  youth, 
in  his  father's  hotel,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liquor,  against 
which,  as  lie  often  told  me,  he  had  to  straggle  all  his  life  — 
but  never  once  yi elded  after  his  conversion  in  early  manhood. 
Chough  untrained  in  the  schools,  he  had  a  clear  call  of  God 
to  the  ministry,  and  he  had  natural  and  supernatural  gifts 
and  graces  whiqh  overcame  defects  of  training,  and  qualified 
him  for  great  usefulness  in  his  chosen  profession.    He  came 
to  Ioua  in  185'!-,  and  began  at  once  to  exercise  his  gifts  as 
a  lay  preacher.    Hovember  1,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Home  Hissionary  .ociety  for  Hason  City,  Lime  Springs,  and 
Clear  Lake.    He  was  the  first  resident  Congregational  minister 
in  Hason  City,  although  Hat her  xenney  and  3,  P  LaDue  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  labors  there.    He  was  the  first  of  our  men  to 
lay  foundations  for  our  church  at  Clear  Lake. 

TTnile  in  Hason  City,  Brother  Lias  on  was  ordained  January 
27,  1867.    Che  Hews-Letter  Upril  of  1867)  notes  the  occasion 
as  follows: 

"Ilr.  J.  1),  Hason  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Hason 
City  by  Council,  January  24th.     Sermon  by  Rev.  D.  II.  Bordwell, 
ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  C .  Tenney,  charge ,  Rev.  ■.,  I.  Loring, 
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fellowship  of  the  churches,  hcv.  ".  L.  Coleman;  concluding 
preayer,  Rev.  I.  Tamer." 

In  1866,  Brother  llason  completed  his  house  of  worship  at 
llason  0it3r.     Ihe  building  was  dedicated  Lay  12,  of  that  year. 
The  house  was  large  enough-  to  hold  all  the  people  then  living 
in  Cerro  Gordo  county.    Of  course,  other  people  helped  in  the 
building,  but  it  was  largely  Brother  Llason1  s  work.    He  more 
than  any  one  else  quarried  the  stone  and  mixed  the  mortar  for 
the  building.     I  once  said  to  a  minister  who  was  about  to 
take  cha.rge  of  the  church  at  Mason  Oity,  that  he  would  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  pastor  of  a  church  which  had 
the  homeliest  church  building  in  Iowa.    Indeed  the  building 
was  very  homely,  but  Brother  Llason  built  his  monument  solid 
and  strong.    'That  structure  still  s tends,  appropriately  and 
artistically  incorporated  intp  the  splendid  house  of  worship 
which  now  is. 

Mr,  Mason  made  llason  City  his  headquarters  for  about 
four  years.     I  find  but  one  report  from  this  field  published 
in  the  Home  I ssionary.     In  this  report,  he  writes  of  matters 
prior  to  the  dedication,  "but  the  report  does  not  get  into  the 
home  Missionary  until  July  of  1868.    The  com.uuiicat ion  is  a 
short  one,  and  is  as  follows: 

"last  3abhath  at  our  communion  season,  eighteen  united 
by  the  church  by  profession,  of  whom  ten  were  baptized.  Ehe 
school  house  and  entry  were  full,  some  of  the  congregation 
being  compelled  to  stay  out  of  doors  during  the  exercises. 
About  thirty  have  professed  conversion  in  this  plaoe  during 
the  last  winter.    ?ifteen  who  have  united  with  us  are  heads 
of  families." 
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In  June  of  1869,  Ilr.  ife'son  made  a  change  of  fields, 
being  commissioned  for  Shellrock,  Shellrock  Grove,  ITora 
Springs,  and  2i7m.OTi.th.     I  happened  to  hear  a  part  of  the  con- 
versation of  Brother  Mason  with  Sup't  Guernsey  07  whd.G.6  it 
was  decided  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  change  should  be 
made.     This  was  in  Hay  of  1869,  at  which  time  a  meeting  of 
the  lilitwhell  Association  was  held  at  Ilason  City,  and  wife  and 
I  were  entertained  in  Brother  Ilason1  s  little  stone  house.  Shell 
rock  -alls  and  the  regions  round  about  was  brother  1. las  on' s 
field  for  about  six  years.    There  is  no  report  from  this  field. 
Brother  Ilason1 s  reports  were  not  published.    He  could  not 
make  up  a  good  story  that  would  read  -.veil,  but  just  the  same, 
he  kept  on  doing  things.    He  organized  a  church  at  Shellrock 
Falls  and  left  on  there  another  monument  in  the  shape  of  an- 
other house  of  Worship  built  of  stone.    Stone  is  found  in 
abundance  along  the  Shellrock  river,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  early  houses  were  built  of  this  material. 

January  1st,  of  1876,  Brother  Ilason  began  his  first  pas- 
torate at  Forest  City  and  Bllington.    here  also,  of  course,  he 
built  another  monument  in  the  shape  of  another  sanctuary,  which 
monument  still  stands,  and  is  still  the  shrine  of  our  people 
in  the  regions  round  about.    This  was  the  first  house  of 
worship  for  the  English  speaking  people  of  Winnebago  county. 

In  the  eight  years  of  his  pastorate  here,  Brother  lias  on 's 
labors  were  abundant  and  effectual.     He  planted  the  institu- 
tions of  the  gospel  at  Lake  Kills,  Garner,  Crystal  Lake ,  and 
Ellington,  often  preaching  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
riding  thirty  miles  to  meet  his  appointments. 


After  eight  years  of  this  exhaustive  missionary  work, 
Clear  Lake,  a  single  self-supporting  field,  looked  good  to  him, 
and,  in  the  year  1884,  a  call  coming  to  him  from  that  field 
with  whioh  he  had  been  in  touch  for  twenty  years ,  he  changed 
his  headquarters  from  Forest  City  to  Clear  lake.    But  the  field 
to  him  was  not  so  much  by  itself  as  at  first  appeared.  Neigh- 
borhoods about  appealed  to  him,  and  he  could  not  resist  their 
appeal,    lloreover,  he  found  a  good  deal  of  travelling  required 
in  the  village  itself,  for  he  made  a  trial  of  six  houses  in 
the  three  years  of  his  pastorate  at  Clear  lake.  Brother 
Mason  did  not  build  a  house  of  worship  at  Clear  Lake,  that 
had  been  done  in  187V. 

In  1887,  a  call  came  to  Brother  Mason  from  Central  City 
and  Jackson.    Central  City  had  a  good  parsonage.     To  one  so 
much  moved  as  was  Brother  hason,  this  looked  inviting,  al- 
though the  field  was  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Mitchell  .^sso 
ciation  in  which  he  had    labored  from  the  beginning.  So 
down  to  Central  City,  he  went  for  a  short  time.    He  gave  four 
years  to  this  service;  and  then  responded  to  a  second  call 
from  Forest  City  in  a  pastorate  of  five  years.     It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  field  enlarged  as  he  went  on,  as  it  had  done 
before.    Brother  kason's  fields  always  grew  larger  as  he  pro- 
gressed.   Hext  after  these  five  years  of  service  at  Forest 
City,  came  a  year  with  the  Lakeside  church,  near  Clear  Lake, 
then  two  years  at  Lesley,  where  he  had  a  hand  in  the  erection 
of  another  church  building;  then  two  years  again  with  the  Fora 
Springs  churoh;  and  then  it  was  time  for  a  third  call  to 
Forest  City. 
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By  this  time,  1901,  Brother  Mason  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-three;  and  so  strenuous  had  been  his  life  that  his  na- 
tural force  was  a  good  deal  abated. 

After  tvio  years  in  this  third  pastorate  at  Forest  City 
Brother  llason  felt  that  he  must  rest  at  loast  for  a  while. 
But  he  was  not  contented  to  rest  long.    Forest  City  was  sup- 
plied, hut  '.Taterville  ,  over  the  line  in  Minnesota,  was  va- 
oant,  and  Brother  Fason  was  wanted  there.     So  Ee  gave  two 
years  to  llinnesota;  then  once  more  returned  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  his  home  at  Forest  City. 

Returning  to  Forest  City  for  the  retirement  of  old  age, 
he  was  for  the  fourth  time  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  ;.e 
was  persuaded  to  accept,  and  "began  his  work,  January  1,  1909, 
but  it  was  soon  apparent  that    his  work  was  finished,  and 
his  days  numbered.    Ee  had  no  disease,  he  simply  passed 
away.    Ee  died  February  1,  1910.     3o  passed  out  of  life 
into  life  the  grand  old  patriarch  of  the  llitchell  Association. 

Few  men  of  Icwa  have  heen  more  abundant  in  labors;  few, 
if    any,  more  gifted  in  prayer;  few  more  successful  as  a 
pastor.     Single-hearted  as  a  child,  he  had  the  charity  which 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things, 
thinketh  no  evil,  and  endureth  forever.    Sis  life,  though 
circumscribed  and  unknow  to  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  state, 
was  a  grand  success.     In  some  phases,  his  autobiography  would 
match  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.    He  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
dustry, broad  and  tender  sympathies,  unbounded  in  his  cha- 
fcity;  and  he  was  always  anxious  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 
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I  had  intimate  association  with  Brother  MaSoU  for  no re 
than  forty  years.    7e  belonged  to  the  sane  Association  for 
fourteen  years.     I  was  often  at  his  hone,     I  officiated  at 
his  second  marriage .    he  brought  his  "bride  over  to  my  house, 
and  was  narried  there. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  nan.    He  was  the  very  personification  of  node sty.  Again 
and  again,  I  have  "been  thrilled  "by  his  prayers,  and  was  al- 
ways edified  by  his  sernons.     I  never  knew  a  minister  who  knew 
better  how  to  enter  a  household  and  cone  en  rapport  with  the 
people  and  leave  a  wholesome  influence  in  the  house  when  he 
departed.    Though,  for  the  most  part,  working  in  silence, 
hidden  and  unknown,  I  count  his  work  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  hingdom  of  God.     Cne  of  the 
heroes  of  our  Home  llissionary  service  in  Iowa  is  this  lowly, 
lofty  man,  James  Aason. 
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Sixty-second  sketch, 

D.  B.  Ells. 

Dudley  Bester  Hells  was  "born  at  Barkinstead,  Connecti- 
cut, H^vember  29,  1829.     Of  his  early  life  in  Uew  England, 
I  know  nothing,  only  that  he  had  "but  very  little  schooling. 
Eta  studied  for  a  time  in  after  years  au  ":r.  nelson' s  Hission 
Institute,  at  Quincy,  Illinois.     October  21,  1353,  he  was 
married  to  Camellia  Cool:,  by  whom  there  was  bom  into  t._o 
family  nine  children.    He  \ms  ordained  in  October  of  1861. 
he  came  late  into  the  ministry,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination  thirty- two  years  of  ago. 

In  October  of  1861,  he  was  commissioned  for  Vermont, 
Illinois.    £he  commission  was  renewed  in  1862,    but  he  left 
the  field  in  October  of  1863. 

November  1,  1864,  is  the  date  of  ..is  coming  to  Iowa, 
being  at  that  time  commissioned  for  Franklin  and  laf eyette , 
in  Washington  county.     In  186G,  hia  commission  read  "Franklin, 
Sevemty-six  and  South  English."    Ehifl  was  renewed  in  1867. 
In  Jp_ne  of  1860,  he  was  located  at  Farmington  and  Warren, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Denmark  association. 

In  U0vember  of  1869,  we  find  him  at  Cincinnati  and  Hew 
York,  down  in  Appanoose  and  7ayne  counties.     In  1870  and  1871, 
he  was  at  Lucas  Grove,  in  1873  at  Black  Hawk;  in  1874,  at 
Preston  and  Sabula;  in  1875,  at  Cottonville  and  LaMotte. 

In  1676  and  1877,  we  find  him  up  in  Ilinnesota  at  Provi- 
dence and  BG 1 grave ,     In  1878,  at  .Testford,  Fox  Lake ,  and 
Chain  Lakes,  and  in  1879,  at  ..'estford  and  Sherbourne.  his 
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commission  here  carried  him  over  to  1880.     I  thiui  this  sub- 
stantially ended  his  Home  I.Iissionary  service  with  our  churches 
though  he  continued  to  preach  more  or  less  for  many  years. 

-?rom  1881  on  for  more  than  two  decades,  Irr.  Sells' 
name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  3ook,  and  from  the  Iowa 
Llinutes,  though  he  was  still  residing  in  Iowa,     I  believe  that 
for  nearly  all  these  years  he  resided  at  Jefferson,  and  while 
in  residence  there  he  had  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
Port  Dodge  Presbytery,  for  Jefferson,  although  beginning  as 
a  Congregational  church  during  all  the  time  of  Mr.  Cells' 
residence  there ,  was  Presbyterian. 

llr.  Cell's  wife  died  in  Ontario,  California,  Miay  27, 
1901.    he  found  his  second  wife  in  Eaysok,  Iliinois--a  I.irs. 
Sarah  J.  Tilton,  to  whom  he  was  married  Hovember  4,  1801. 
In  her  comfortable  home,  he  had  his  abode  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

At  Payson,  in  1905,  his  name  was  restored  to  the  Year 
Book,  and  he  was  accorded  a  little  bit  of  an  obituary  when 
he  died,    he  died  in  lT0vember  of  1911,  aged  eighty-one 
years  and.  eleven  moneys. 

I  have  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of  Brother  3ells. 
Physically  l.e  was  a  stout,  stocky  man,  with  a  large  round, 
r.ead,  penetrating  and  inquisitive  eyes,  a  shock  of  brown 
hair  which  retained  its  youthful  color  even  in  old  age,  his 
whole  face  indicative  of  si-rewdness  and  common  sense.  He 
was  old  fashioned,  of  course,  in  thought  and  speech  and 
manners;  conservative  in  theology  and  conduct.    The  good 
old  ways  were  good  enough  for  him. 
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he  was  about  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  missionary  crank 
as  even  a  foreign  missionary  secretary  would  dare  to  see. 
Foreign  missions  was  his  specialty,  though  he  did  not  ignore 
the  home  field.     In  all  the  years  of  Ms  Presbyterian  con- 
nection, he  made  regular  contributions  to  Congregational 
benevolences.    Again  and  again  he  sent  me  money  for  the 
Iowa  Congregational  home  I.Iissionary  Society.    Once  he  came 
to  my  house  to  consult  with  me  about  a  bequest  for  the  A.  B. 
8.  £«  h'.    Later  f November  21,  1910)  he  wrote  me  concerning 
his  becuests.    he  wrote  that  he  had  placed  $9000  with  the 
American  3oard  on  the  annuity  plan    arid  $5000  with  the  Pres- 
byterian hoard  of  Foreign  Missions,    he  practiced  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice  that  he  might  give  to  missions  at 
home  and  abroad.    Che  Pays on  Times  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  his  benevolences 
will  place  his  missionary  gifts  at  o25000.    How  in  the  world 
a  preacher  ever  got  so  much  money  together  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

One  of  his  sons,  hev.  ^lfred  h.  Bells,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  Cairo,  Illinois,  writing  me  under 
date  of  January  12,  1814 ,  says:     "He  was  considered  a  good 
financier  above  the  average  as  a  preacher,    he  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  benevolences  of  the  church,  and  gave  away 
several  times  more  to  this  object  that  he  gave  to  his  own 
family." 

In  speaking  of  the  general  character  of  his  father,  he 
writes:     "he  was  strict  in  his  observance  of  forms,     he  be- 
lieved in  personal  rectitude  and  practiced  it  and  demanded  it 
of  others.    ..e  was  exacting  in    regard  to  the  observance  of 
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the  Sabbath,  and  very  strict  concerning  the  indulgence  of 
questionable  amusements.    He  was  conservative  in  his  methods 
and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  prohibition;  and  he  was 
sympathetic  and  helpful  to  the  poor.  ' 

There  is  another  son  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
3.  3ells,  v:ho  was  recently  pastor  of  the  church  at  Denmark, 
but  is  now  laboring  in  Washington,  on  the  western  coast. 
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Sixty- third  sketoh, 

Simeon  Brown. 

Simeon  Brown,  son  of  Ebeneezer  and  Ilary  Brown,  was  "born 
on  Ten  Mile  Greek,  TTashington  county,  Pennsylvania,  November 
25,  1808.    his  father  v;as  an  elder  in  the  Prestri; erian  church. 
I.e  was  the  oldest  of  ten  children.    2wo  of  his  brothers  be- 
came ministers,  and  his  sister  married  a  minister. 

Prom  the  obituarjr  shetch  published  in  the  'Congregation- 
al ..hiarterly  of  January  1868,  we  copy  the  following: 

"Eis  parents  removed  to  Ohio  when  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
settle ing  first  at  Lount  Yernon,  Knox  oounty,  and  subsequently 
removing  to  Liaising  county,    here,  amid  the  disadvantages  and 
privations  of  pioneer  settlers,  the  boyhood  of  young  Simeon 
was  spent.    rfhe  early  rudiments  of  learning  he  received' at 
home  ,  the  first  sohoolhouse  in  the  baokwoo&s  region  being  yet 
unbuilt,    his  parents  being  devout  members  of  the  .Presbyterian 
church,  dedicated  him  to  God  in  baptism  in  infancy,  and  were 
assiduous  in  training  up  their  little  ones  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.    He  was  hopefully  converted  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  united  with  the  church  under  the  mini- 
stry, of  He  v.  James  S<jott .    hrom  this  time,  his  mind  was  on 
the  ministry,  and  preparation  for  entering  college  was  at  once 
commenced. 

He  pursued  his  academic  studied  af  Jef:..erson  college, 
Cannonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  i.e  entered  in  Hay  1829.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  with  the  hev.  Henry  Hervey 
of  IlartinsVurg,  Ohio,  in  whose  congregation  hr.    Drown 'c  father 
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was  at  this  time  a  ruling  elder.    He  was  licensed  by  the  pres- 
byfory  of  Bibhlanfl.,  and  in  June,  1835,  lie  vras  ordained  and 
took  charge  of  the  church  of  Harmony.-    After  laboring  here  two 
years  and  a  half,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  Preder- 
icktown,  in  the  sane  presbytery,  where  ;.e  labored  with  much 
acceptance  for  six  years.     In  1844,  he  recieved  and  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Pirst  Presb3'"terian  church  of  Zanesville ,  Ohio, 
where  he  labored  with  acceptance  and!  success  for  six  years. 
During  the  two  succeeding  years  he  was  agent  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  fo  Publication,  having  his  residence  at  Oxford, 
and  then  for  several  years  was  stated  supply  of  the  church  of 
Pleasant  Ridge ,  seven  miles  from  Cincinnati.    During  his 
pastorate  at  Predericktown,  about  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Brown 
established  a  religious  monthly  called  "The  Calvanistic  Mohi- 
tor."    After  eight  number  were  issued,  it  be cam  the  "Family 
Ilonitor,"    Rsv.  John  A.  Dunlap  being  associated  with  him  in 
the  editorship,  the  place  of  publication  being  Marion,  Ohio. 
About  a  year  later,  the  place  of  publication  was  changed  to 
Springfield,  Ohio,  I.Ir.  Broun  ceasing  to  act  as  editor,  and  the 
name  being  again  changed  to  "Presbyterian  of  the  Test."  In 
1853,  Mr.  Brown  and  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  1).  I).,  became  editors 
of  the  same  paper,  then  and  since  published  in  Cincinnati,  and 
which  has  been  conducted  for  several  years  v ith  great  ability 
by  Dr.  N;  I.  Rice.     Por  about  eighteen  months,  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  in  addition  to  ordinary  pastoral  labors. 

"In  1857,  lie  sought  connection  with  Congrogationalists , 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Klami  Conference  and  ministering  to 
the  Congregational  church    at  Lebanon.    About  the  same  time, 
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he  organized  the  Congregational  church  of  fteyneBTiller,  Ohio. 
From  1857  to  I860,  he  labored,  for  the  :.iost    -art,  in  employ 
of  the  Hone  Lissionary  Society  in  southern  and  middle  Ohio. 

"In  November  of  1864,  he  took  charge  of  the  church  of 
Ottumwa,  Ior;a." 

The  1 077a  I'ev/s-Ietter  for  "December  1865  reports  his  or- 
dination:    "Rev.  Simeon  Bror/n  ^ras  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Ottumwa,  November  23d.     The  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  as  to  his  christian  experience,  eccle- 
siastical standing,  doctrinal  opinions,  "Viewa  of  church  poli- 
ty, etc.,  was  voted  satisfactory,  and  the  service  of  instal- 
lation '/ere  as  follows:     'Sermon  by  Rev«  William  Salter;  in- 
stalling prayer  by  Rev.  3.  Lane;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev. 
George  Tliatcher;  address  to  the  people  "by  he.  C.  H.  Gates. 
The  Council  was  unanimous  in  testifying  that  they  never  took 
part  in  an  examination  and  installation  that  gave  them  great- 
er pleasure,  and  congratulated  the  church  on  their  prospects 
under  this  new  pastor.'1' 

At  the  end  of  l.lr.  Brown's  first  year,  the  church  assumed 
self-support.    Lr.  Brown  reports  the  event  to  the  Home  i.lission- 
ary  iociety  (August  1866)  as  follows: 

"On  the  20th.  inst.,  our  Home  Llissionary  year  closed.  'e 
propose  henceforth  to  stand  alone.    A  thousand  thanhs  to  our 
sister  churches,  and  your  Society,  there  almoner,  for  the 
aid  they  hav¥  rendered  this  church  for  the  last  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.     In  the  year  just  closed,  the  congregation  has 
contirbuted  to  my  support  -;)569.52,  besides  being  otherwise 
liberal  in  their  gifts;  and  in  addition  have  contributed  some 
v300  to  enlarge  the  house  of  worship. 
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"As  v:e  have  informed  you  before,  our  method  of  receiving 
support  is  that  of  free-will  offerings  every  Sabbath  morning 
after  the  example  of  the  primitive  ohureh.es,  and  according  to 
the  directions  of  Paul.    "7e  have  no  per;  rents  nor  subscrip- 
tion book,  and  consequently  no  dunning  or  complainings.  The 
offerings  are  laid  on  the  altar,  as  one  of  the  acts  of  public 
worship,  and  the  minister  'lives  of  the  altar.'     The  church 
has  raised  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  ever  did  before.  They 
are  highly  pleased  with  G-od's  plan,  and  animated  with  the 
prospect  of  supporting  themselves." 

The  next  month  (September  of  1666)  the  church  sends  in  a 
vote  of  thanks  in  the  following  communi cation: 

"In  making  our  application  for  aid,  one  year  ago,  we 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the  last  time  for  which  we 
should  be  compelled  to  ask  aid,  and  nov;,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  having  in  various  Trays  been  pleased  of  our  Heavenly  fat- 
her, and  trusting  him  for  future  blessings,  we  announce  to  you 
our  purpose  to  be,  hereafter,  a  self-sustaining  church,  having 
been  recipients  of  the  favors  of  our  sister  churches  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  it  is  proper  that  we  express  to  you 
and  them  our  gratitude  and  sense  of  obligation  for  wi.at  we 
have  received,  and,  pledge  ourselves  that  hereafter,  whether 
weak  or  strong,  we  will  keep  alive  these  feelings  by  proper 
exercise  of  those  charities  and  free-will  offerings  which, 
on  the  part  of  others,  have  been  the  means  of  sustaining  us 
for  so  long  a  time.    Our  history  as  a  church  contains  much 
that  will  be  long  remembered  by  some  of  its  members.  liainly, 
it  has  been  one  of  struggle,  and  sacrifice,  hopes  and  fears, 
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with  such  tokens  of  divine  favor  as  reminded  us  that  we  were 
under  the  watchful  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  would  not 
be  left  to  perish. 

"It  is  not  expected  that  Christ's  church  and  the  world 
will  be  in  sympathy,     'hy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  said 
our  Savior,  but  it  is  not  often  in  this  age  of  the  world  that 
a  church  has  been  made  to  suffer  more  for  being  faithful  to 
Christ  and  his  poor  than  this  church  has  been.    The  weight  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  community,  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  was  always  strongly  pro-slavery,  and,  true  to  its 
nature,  hated  and  sought  to  suppress  every  conviction  and  ut- 
terance of  liberty  and  justice;  and  few  indeed  were  the  faith- 
ful witnesses  for  truth  and  right.     It  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  gratification  that  this  church  never  occupied  a  doubt- 
ful position,  never  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  compromise 
with  evil,  that  we  might  be  respectable  and  popular  among  men, 
but  was  always  hated  as  an  'abolition  church.'     This,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  kept  us  dependent  on  our  sister  churches' 
for  aid,  for  so  long  a  time.    Our  trials  and  discouragements 
were  oftentimes  so  great  that  if  our  former  pastor,  hev.  3.  A* 
Spaulding,  whdae  labors  in  this  community  covered  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  had  not  been  a  man  of  rare  devotion  to  our  Mas- 
ter's cause,  as  well  as  of  rare  ability,  prudence  and  perse- 
verance, he  would  have  given  up  the  field,    "'hat  he  did  and 
what  he  endured  can  never  be  fully  known,  or  rewarded  in 
this  world." 

"But  the  war  having  extinguished  slavery,  a  correspond- 
ing change  has  taken  place  in  public  sentiment.    The  additions 
made  to  our  membership  within  the  last  year,  the  increased  and 
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our  church  and  society,  the  eminent  suitableness  of  our  pre- 
sent pastor,  Rev,  3.  Broun,  to  the  work"  to  be  done  here  and 
the  affectionate  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  people, 
lead  us  to  enter  upon  the  future  with  high  hopes,  confident 
that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  our  efforts  to  stand  alone 
will  not  be  a  doubtful  experiment . 1T 

During  hr.  Brown's  pastorate,  the  church  made  decided 
progress.  Thirty-seven  were  added  to  the  membership,  more 
than  doubling  the  number  during  the  two  years. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  the  summons  came.  Ee 
was  attached  with  pleuro-pneumonia ,  and  after  eight  days' 
illness  entered  into  rest.    He  died  Saturday  morning,  heb- 
ruary  16,  1867  ,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life. 

The  obituary  continues:     "Lor.  brown's  attainments  as 
a  scholar  were  good.     His  acquaintance  with  literature  in 
general  and  particularly  with  whatever  related  to  his  own 
sacred  calling,  was  extensive.    And  he  was  endowed  with  men- 
tal powers  singularly  clear,  strong,  and  discriminating.  He 
was  a  thinker.    "Jhile  he  accepted  the  word  of  God  as  his  rule 
of  faith  and  practice^  he  yet  olaimed  the  right  to  inquire 
for  himself  what  that  word  taught.    On  certain  subjects,  par- 
ticularly the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Atonement ,  he  used 
phraseology  to  which  some  members  of  the  presbytery  to  which 
he  belonged  objected.     This  led  to  unpleasant  controversy. 
I.Ir.  3rown  maintained  that  his  views  were  not  only  scriptural, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ohurch.     It  was  this  controversy  that  led  him  ulti- 
mately to  the  Congregational  church.    To  its  polity  and  usages 
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he  became  dovotedly  attached.    He  was  an  early  and  efficient 
laborer  in  the  temperance  ref ormation.    From  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  he  was  noted  for  his  interest  in  Sabbath 
schools,  and  his  earnest  and  efficient  labors  in  teaching 
scriptural  truths,  to  the  young.    He  was  a  faithful  pastor, 
--.is  abilities  as  a  preacher  were  eminent;  and  this  eminence 
arose,  not  from  the  studied  arts  of  elocution  and  rhetoric, 
but  from  the  clearness  with  whioh  he  presented  divine  truth. 
He  brought  none  but  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary,  his  ser- 
mons being  uniformly  written  in  full. 

"He  was  no  time-server.    That ever  he  regarded  as  truth, 
commanded  his  assent  and  controlled  his  action.     If  he  was 
sometimes  positive  and  even  severe,  it  was  the  positiveness  of 
one  who  explored  the  ground  on  which  he  was  treading,  and  felt 
that  he  had  thought  out  to  their  logical  result  the  truth  he 
was  uttering,  and  who  had  little  patience  with  what  was  super- 
ficial or  perverse." 

Upon  the  occanion  of  the  death  of  hr.  Brown,  Dr.  II.  3. 
Williamson,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Ctt- 
umwa  church  during  all  its  history,  wrote  for  the  Currier  as 
follows:     (See  Hews -Letter ,  May  1867): 

"Of  his  thorough  devotedness  to  his  ministerial  work, 
no  one  who  knew  him,  could  for  a  minute"  doubt.     His  industry 
in  preparing  for  his  pulpit  exercises  were  liminted  only  by 
his  powers  of  endurance  Whioh  wore  never  greater  than  in  the 
last  years  of  rSs  life.    He  rarely  ever  preached  the  sermon 
twice.    In  the  two  years  and  three  months  that  he  labored  in 
this  community,  he  preached  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
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sermons,  nearly  all  of  uhich  were  prepared  for  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  delivered;  and  although  an  easy  speaker, 
and  not  lacking  in  fluency,  his  sermons  v;erc-  always  written 
infuil.    He  records  his  experience  as  follows:     'TThen  I  preach 
a  sermon  which  I  have  written  out  with  care,  I  have  more 
idea  than  words,  out  when  I  preach  without  writing,  I  am  apt 
to  have  more  words  than  ideas.' 

"As  a  man  and  a  preacher,  he  was  always  true  to  liis  con- 
victions of  right  and  duty,  and  if  at  times  he  appeared  se- 
vere and  positive  it  was  "because  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest 
and  had  no  compromise  to  make  with  evil.    Ha  was  in  no  sense 
a  time-server.    Purely  secular  interests  engaged  his  mind  "out 
little.    Although  dependent  for  pecuniary  support  upon  the 
free-will  offerings  of  a  feeble  congregation,  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  troubled  about  it.    His  pulpit  discourses  were 
eminently  instructive.    Hext  to  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
his  constant  aim  was  to  instruct  his  congregation  in  Bible 
truths.     The  clearness  with  Which  he  presented  divine  truth 
was  the  quality  that  most  highly  distinguished  him.  Cften 
his  preaching  was  characterized  by  great  power,  pungency  and 
pathos.    TThile  his  mind  was  of  a  serious  cast,  in  disposition 
he  was  cheerful  and  tender.    He  rarely  indulged  in  humor  and 
anecdote.    His  Laster's  cause  was  always  foremost  in  his  mind. 

"During  his  last  illness,  he  frequently  prayed  that  he 
might  "be  spared  to  preach  the  gospel  better  than  before.  "Then 
told  on  Friday  morning  that  he  could  net  live,  and  that  what- 
ever preparation  he  had  to  make  had  better  be  done  without 
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delay,  he  replied,  'Ily  preparation  was  made  in  health,  now 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  die.' 

Brown  was  twice  married,  hie  first  wife  was  I.Iiss 
LyfcLa  Cook,  of  Uartinsburg,  Ohio.    His  second  wife  was  I.Iiss 
Eveline  Brown,  who  survived  him,  with  a  son,  Herbert,  four 
years  of  age." 
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Sixty-fourth  sketch, 

Peter  Wsldtmaft, 

According  to  the  Year  Bock  for  1913,  Peter  Tfeidman  is 
still  living,  his  address,  Oooperton,  Oklahoma.    But  his 
name  is  starred  in  this  issue  of  the  Year  Book,  a  notice  that 
the  statistical  brethren  at  Boston  will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him. 

Following  the  address  given  in  the  Year  Book,  I  have 
twice  written  I.Ir.  T'eidman,  getting  no  reply,  though  the  letters 
have  not  "been  returned,  showing  that  they  have  "bean  received 
by  him  or  some  of  ilia  people. 

Che  only  thing  I  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to 
follow  Brother  "Veidman  on  his  pilgrimage ,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  state  l.Iinutes,  the  Congregational  Quarterly, 
the  Year  3ook,  and  the  Home  Missionary. 

Of  his  early  life,  there  is  no  record  at  hand.     It  is 
know  however  that  he  was  a  Swiss  and  that  he  was  born  in  1836. 
7e  get  this  from  the  sketch  of  Brother  Graf  which  foll07.rs. 

7e  have  a  little  start  from  a  record  in  the  Hews -Letter 
for  l\0vember  1864,  which  introduces  him  with  3rother  Graf  to 
our  Iowa  fellowship.     3Jhe  record  is  as  follows: 

"An  ecclesiastical  council  was  convened  at  Barlville 
on  the  28th  of  October,  for  the  ordination  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  of  hr.  Jolin  Frederic  Graf  and  hr.  Peter  ''eidman,  two 
young  men  who  have  recently  arrived  in  Iowa  from  the  Pilgrim 
llissionary  Institution  of  St,  Chrichona,  near  Basle,  Switzer- 
land . 
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The  council  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  hev.  lynan  Thiting 
as  moderator,  and  Hev.  A.  T.  Loring  as  scribe.    The  young  men 
sustained  the  customary  -examination  in  a  manner  every  way 
satisfactory,  and  the  services  of  ordination  tool:  place  on  the 
succeeding  Sabbath,  as  follows:    prayer  before  the  sermon,  by 
Hev.  J.  Guernsey;  sermon,  by  BeT«  3.  £,  Palmer;  ordaining  pray- 
er by  Hev.  A.  hason;  charge  to  the  candidates,  Hev.  Isaac 
Hussell;  fellowship  of  the  churches,  by  Hev.  G.  H.  Veitz  ,  con- 
cluding prayer  by  hev.  0.  7.  Merrill.     The  German  brethren 
who  shared  in  the  exercises  spoke  in  the  German  language, 
which  heightened  rather  than  diminished  the  interest  of  the 
congregation.    One  of  the  newly  ordained  brethren  is  expected 
to  tahe  charge  of  the  German  Congregational  church  of  I.Iusca- 
tine ,  and  .fine  Greek,  and  the  other,  of  the  German  Congrega- 
tional Ghurch  at  Davenport.    T7e  rejoice  in  this  accession  to 
our  German  ministerial  force,  and  anticipate  from  it  the  best 
results." 

According  to  the  Home  I.Iissionary ,  Brother  'Teidman  tooh 
charge  of  the  churches  at  Muscat ine  and  Pine  Ore  eh,  the  commis- 
sion dated  ITovember  1,  1854.    The  commission  was  renewed,  year 
by  year,  up  to  August  1,  1870,  at  which  time  he  was  commission- 
ed for  Grove  Eill,  with  various  out-stations.     This  Grovo  hill 
church  was  organized  December  4,  1871,  something  over  a  year 
after  Ljt.  Ueidman  began  his  services  in  the  comrmnity.     I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  geographical  location  of  this  church. 

After  about  three  years  of  service  here  ,  Mr.   ^eidman  tool: 
charge  of  the  church  at  Lansing  Hidge,  the  date  of  his  commis- 
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sion  for  this  work  "being  June  25,  1873.    Por  eight  years  and 
more,  3rother  ".'eidman  wrought  in  this  field  with  great  accep- 
tance and  success.    August  1,  1881,  he  was  located  by  the 
Home  IIis3ionar2/  Society  at  Grete ,  Nebraska.    From  1881  to 
1884,  this  was  kia  his  field,  then  for  a  year  he  was  with  the 
Emmanuel  Church,  and  later,  in  1867-89,  he  was  stationed  at 
Beaver  Oreek--this  ending  his  pastoral  work  in  Nebraska . 
From  1891  to  1898,  he  was  without  charge  at  Hebron,  Nebraska. 
He  then  changed  his  residence  to  Olay  City,  Hansas ,  which  was 
his  place  of  abode  for  eleven  years.    During  this  residence, 
he  was  net  regularly  engaged  in  pastoral  work.    Prom  1910 
dov/n  to  the  present,  he  has  been  listed  in  the  Year  Book  at 
Oooperton,  Oklahoma. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Brother  G-raf ,  the  subject 
of  the  next  sketch,  sometime  in  this  year  1914,  Brother  TTeid- 
man  would  be  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 

Brother  "'eidman  gave  us  in  Iowa  eighteen  years  of  most 
excellent  service.  His  churcl.es  invariably  prospered  under 
his  administration. 

l-.ere  is  anotlier  sample  of  the  thousands  of  foreigners 
who  have  blessed  and  gloried  our  country  by  being  incorpo- 
rated into  our  body  politic  and  into  our  christian  life. 
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Sixty- fifth  sketch, 

Johann  Friedrich  Graf. 

This  sketch  is  to  be  largely  aut o- biographical .     In  re- 
ply to  my  request  for  such  a  sketch,  Brother  Graf,  now  resid- 
ing at  Springfield,  llissouri,  sends  the  folio-. 'in.;: 

"Johann  Friedrich  Graf  (John  Frederick  Graf) ,  the  oldest 
of  four  ooys  of  Mr,  and  Mrs*  Johannes  Graf  was  born  in  the 
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city  of  Tinterthur,  canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on  the  £2d 
of  August,  1857.    ihe  parents  belonged  to  the  so-called  pious 
people  of  the  city,  who  did  not  only  attend  the  regular  church 
services  of  the  German  Reform  Church,  but  attended  also  the 
Bible  meetings  held  by  evangelists  in  private  houses  uhere 
the  tv/o  elder  sons  learned  soon  the  songs  of  :"kLon.    as  the 
parents  belonged,  also,  to  the  friends  of  „ome  and  foreign 
missions  of  vie  Basel  kissionary  Society,  T"e  received  often 
visits  from  missionaries  on  furlough.    Children's  missionary 
papers  v;e  read  regularly  in  the  home. 

"I  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  when  I 
was  ten  yea_s  old,  it  was  optional  either  to  study  mathema- 
tics or  the  old  languages.    Ly  father  decided  that  I  should 
study  latin,  though  I  did  not  know  why.    After  I  had  studied 
that  language  for  tv/o  years,  I  was  reouired  to  learn  I?rench, 
together  with  those  scholars  who  had  learned  mathematics ,  and 
to  take  up  Greek,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  my  father." 

"He  had  been  well  as  long  as  I  knew  him,  while  my  mother 
had  been  sick,  thos  many  years.     "Then  I  was  thirteen  years  old, 
my  dear  father  died  after  a  short  sickness,    ho  ..ad  never  been 
in  a  saloon,  but  we  kept  wine  in  the  cellar,  as  it  was  custom- 
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ary .    To  be  intoxicated  was  considered  a  great  sin. 

"As  my  mother  was  too  "Teal:  to  oare  for  us  boys,  we  -.."ere 
received  into  the  orphan  home  of  the  city,  "being  permitted  to 
see  our  mother  often.    After  two  years,  she  died  also,  telling 
me  that  she  had  told,  during  her  life,  all  that  was  the  Lord's 
will.     In  my  sixteenth  year,  I  was  confirmed,  out  gained  lit- 
tle for  my  soul,  as  t_:e  teacher  was  considered  a  Rationalist, 
which  my  parents  abhorred.     The  question  came  up  what  profes- 
sion I  should  learn.    Jfly  guardian,  who  was  my  uncle,  had  to 
say  a  word  to  that.    He  was  a  real  christian  man,  who  took 
me  into  his  house  and  we  attended  only  such  churches  where 
such  ministers  preached  who  were  believers  in  the  gospel." 

"As  I  did  not  find  a  suitable  place  to  learn  a  profession 
in  my  native  city,  I  went  to  another  uncle  in  the  city  of 
Schaffhausen  near  the  falls  of  the  Rhein.    This  uncle  was  a 
drinking  man,  who  had  as  a  border,  a  lace  maher,  and  lie  was 
also  a  wicked  man.    This  profession  I  had  to  learn  for  lack 
of  another  one.     By  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  I  was  prevented  to 
follow  their  examples,     he  was  the  Good  Shepherd  to  seek  his 
sheep.    During  a  missionary  meeting,  he  found  me--I  call  it, 
I  was  then  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.     It  happened  with  me 
as  with  old  Simeon,  the  spirit  of  God  led  me  into  that  mis- 
sionary meeting.    Ho  man  had  invited  me,  no  one  noticed  me, 
and  my  tears,  no  one  cared  for  me,  but  I  was  a  changed  youth, 
a  boy  as  m;.  parents  once  wished  me  to  be.     In  some  way,  I  got 
an  old  booh--rilgrim,s  frogress.    I  studied  it  evenings  alone 
under  a  tree.    Then  I  collected  money  for  foreign  missions, 
found  a  Bible  class  of  young  men — led  an  old  blind  man  ifcto 
Bible  meetings—All  this  during  three  years  of  apprenticeship. 
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At  the  end  ox  it,  I  had  to  loo]-:  for  a  new  place  as  a  journey- 
man,   'Uhis  problem  I  "brought  to  th.fi  Lord  in  prayer.    He  answer- 
ed my  prayer,  after  a  while ,  "by  leading  me  to  the  village  of 
Hannedorf ,  on  the  lahe  of  Jurioli,  v/here  the  pious  hiss  Doro- 
thea Irudel  lived,  :       ha  d  a  nephew  who  employed  me.  lass 
Crudel  is  known  by  bookd  as  one  Who  had  the  Gift  of  healing 
by  prayer,  laying  on  the  of  hands,  folding  Bible  readings  in 
her  qwq  house,    -it  first  I  was  prejudiced  against  her  ways, 
but  soon  I  was  won  and  attended  her  meetings.    A  large  number 
of  young  missionaries  before  leaving  for  their  fields  of 
labor  in  the  -.vide  world  came  to  those  fare- "ell  meetings,  and 
if  anyone  had  some  proud  thoughts  of  himself,  he  lost  them 
before  hi  left,  and  became  a  humble  servant  of  his  haster. 
through  one  of  these  students  who  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  and 
hbyssina,  I  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  Pilgrims  His si on  In- 
stitute of  St .  Ohrischona,  as  a  student.    _.s  I  had  a  good 
school  education  and  recommendation  as  a  christian  young  man, 
I  v/as  received,  when  I  was  twenty- two  years  old--and  entered 
the  twenty- seventh  of  October,  1859.    Host  students  stay  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  before  they  are  sent  out  or  given 
to  other  missionary  societies  who  -..ant  students.1' 

"In  the  autumn  of  1G60,  when  we  students  were  engaged 
in  digging  potatoes  on  the  premises  of  the  Institute,  our  prin- 
cipal was  with  us  cleaning  the  potatoes  like  the  students. 
He  was  a  very  humble  man,  once  a  missionary  in  the  Orient,  He 
made  the  remarks  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  '.ngland 
asking  for  a  few  students  to  begin  a  mission  in  Sast  Afriaa. 
The  students  usually  began  to  speculate  who  might  be  sent. 
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Boring  a  winter  month,  two  Englishmen  appealed  in  the  Insti- 
tute.   Ewo  yeifaDg  men  v^ere  oalled  into  the  office — one  of  them 
was  the*  writer  of  this,  the  other  an  older  "brother,  (student, 
also  a  Swiss) .    77e  were  ashed  if  we  were  willing  to  go  to 
Africe  together  with  two  young  Englishmen  and  old  German  pio- 
neer missionary.    We  consented  after  prayer  and  already  in 
J/ebruary  1861  we  were  sent  to  England  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  missionary?-  society  (called  the  united  I.Iethodist  Tree 
Church  foreign  Ikiscionary  Society)  ,  and  to  prepay!  ourselves 
for  the  important  worh.     If  my  parents  had  lived  then,  they 
might  have  told  me:     You  are  too  young  and  unripe. 

"77e  remained  in  England  two  months,  and  after 'that  were 
sent  to  Germany  \7hcro  that  old  missionary,  Dr.  Louis  Ilrapf 
was  living,  and  took  lessons  in  medicine  and  in  photography 
until  June,  vlien  we  left  for  our  home  to  say  farewell.  I 
had  only  relatives  and  that  sa.ved  the  tears,    august  first, 
we  departed;  met  the  two  English  brethren  on  the  way  to  Vien- 
na, and  arrived  safely  in  driest,  where  we  tool:  a  steamer 
for  Alexandria,  Bgypt .    As  I  had  to  sail  from  Trance  to  Ion- 
don  on  our  visit  to  England,  I  concluded  that  I  would  not  got 
seasick;    (thinking  will  power  was  sufficient).    By  the  help  of 
God,  it  was  sufficient.     I  was  never  seasick  on  any  journey 
on  the  ocean.    7e  landed  in  Alexandria,  and  went  tn  by  rail- 
road to  Cairo,     -here  was  no  Suez  Canal  in  those  days.  We. 
stayed  in  Cairo  in  order  to  get  acclimated,  to  learn  Arabic, 
and  scmething  of  the  East  ,.frican  languages  Suahili  and  Xinika. 

"October  27,  1861,  we  left  Cairo,  went  by  railroad  to 
Suez  on  the  Red  Sea  to  take  there  an  East  India  steamer  for 
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with  an  Arabian  captain  and  a  crew  of  about  twenty  black  sail- 
ors, mostly  slaves),     fi  intended  to  sail  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  but  the  larger  number  of  sailors  had  run  away  v;ith 
their  wages,  and  we  were  obliged  to  ash  the  governor  of  the 
fort  to  use  his  soldiers  to  catch  the  sailors.    ":e  sailed 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  shopped  at  many  places  to  get 
water.    At  one  important  place  we  had  to  deliver  a  box  as  a 
present  from  the  United  3tates  government  for  a  chief  be- 
cause he  had  saved  some  shipwrecked  American  sailors.  '.Te 
received  also  a  present  in  the  palace,  that  looked  like  a 
prison.    -1'he  place  is  called  Mukalla.     \Ie  remained  several 
days  in  that  townj  sailed  away  and  almost  had  a  shipwreck  our- 
selves-- but  the  Lord  helped.    "7e  thanked  God,  and  the  same 
did  also  our  hohammedan  captain  give  thanks  to  Allah.  At 
Siont ,  we  got  ready  during  a  moonlight  night  to  cross  over  to 
Africe.    as  the  captain  had  no  compass,  he  had  to  loo]:  for  the 
stars — the  crossing  region  is  very  dangerous  for  ships .  7e 
sailed  down  the  east  coast  expecting  to  land  at  the  harbor  of 
Ilombasa,  but  tl.e  current  took  us  downwards  and  we  landed  at 
Zanizibar.    I  he  two  Swiss,  wi$h  Dr.  ICrapf  had  to  go  back  to 
Llombasa,  where  we  stayed  a  while  with  the  missionary  Rebmann, 
until  we  could  find  a  place  in  the  interior  to  establish  a 
station.     One  of  the  Swiss  got  the  fever  very  soon,  while  I 
was  able  to  help  hr.  Rebmann  in  writing  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Kinika  language.     It  was  soon  found  out  that  the  Swiss  brother 
had  to  leave  the  country  or  die  soon;  so  we  sailed  again  to 
Zanzibar,  where  the  Catholics  had  a  hospital.     ..e  was  received 
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there  while  I  had  to  hunt  for  a  vessel  to  take  us  "back  to 
3urope.    he  could  not  go  alone.    At  last  I  found  a  schooner, 
and  the  G-erman  captain  agreed  to  take  us  around  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Hamburg.    Chough  I  had  some  fever,  I  oould  have 
remained  in  Africa. 

"Hay  14th,  we  sailed  away  from  Zanaibar--captain,  mate, 
and  seven  sailors.    After  fourteen  days,  the  captain  got  the 
fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  and  we  buried  him  in  the  ocean. 
I  preached  the  funeral  sermon.    What  an  awful,  stormy  passage 
we  had  around  the  Gape  I  cannot  describe.    7e  could  not  land 
in  Cape  Town  to  announce  the  death  of  the  captain,  but  had  to 
go  on  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  re  reported  the  death 
of  the  captain.     I  tried  to  see  ITapoleon's  grave,  but  oould  not, 
as  it  was  Sunday.    ~'e  sailed  away  and  I  remained  often  nights 
with  the  sailor  who  waa  steersman  to  do  missionary  work,  I 
succeeded,  for  in  a  short  time  the  bad  books  and  immoral  pic- 
tures were  given  me  to  burn  them;  the  Bible  was  read,  and  only 
necessary  work  was  done  on  Sunday.    At  least  twp  sailors 
were  converted,  one  of  thorn  became  colporteur,  and  his  family 
was  converted  later,    *7e  arrived  at  last  in  Hamburg,  October 
6th.    Tlie  sick  brother  became  well  on  the  ocean.    ".:'e  went  to 
Switzerland ,  and  the  brother  who  could  not  stay  in  Africa 
went  to  America  in  18G5.    He  is  still  living,  has  two  sons 
and  a  grandson  in  the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.    The  writer  of  this  was  worlsing  in  a 
printing  office  of  the  Institute  until  a  call  came  in  1864 
from  Superintendent  Guernsey  in  Dubuque  for  a  few  students  to 
labor  among  the  German  immigrants  in  Iowa.    I  accepted  the  call, 
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and  arrived  in  Dubuque  in  October;  was  ordained  in  Barville 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Dubuque  Association.    As  the  German 
minister  of  the  church  in  "Davenport  had  left  his  charges  in 
that  city  and  Iluscatine  on  account  of  drafting  for  the  army, 
I  was  sent  to  Davenport.     (The  brother  of  whom  he  speaks  was 
Brother  Allert ,  who  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  his 
brethren  on  account  of  this.)     "he  church,  there  had  already 
given  up  all  hope  of  getting  a  minister  as  no  seminary  exist- 
ed to  educate  German  ministers. 

"The  meeting  house  was  three  feet  lower  than  the  side- 
walk, and  there  were  eighteen  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  bro- 
ken.   A  German  Baptist  took  me  in  for  board  and  lodging  for  a 
while.    The  meeting  house  was  raised  to  make  rooms  for  a  mini- 
sters family,    ky  uncle  in  Switzerland  discovered  a  young 
lady  willing  to  come  to  America  to  help  me  in  my  work.  The 
rooms  below  the  church  were  not  quite  dry,  neither  whitewashed, 
when  the  bride  arrived  llovember  1865.     She  had  no  relative  nor 
well  known  friend  in  the  ITew  TTorld,  and  she  had  seen  the  man 
who  became  her  husband  only  three  times  before.    "That  a  dif- 
ference oetween  a  parsonage  in  the  city  of  Zurich  and  such 
rooms  in  Davenport  I    Homesickness  almost  killed  her  during 
the  first  two  years.     The  Salvation  Army  could  not  know  self- 
denial  weeks  better  than  she ,  and  she  remained  for  seven  years 
in  those  rooms,    her  daughter  Hiss  Johanna  L.  Graf  was  born 
there,  and  one  son. 

"7e  had  revival  meetings  during  several  winters.  A 
tract — 77hat  is  Gongregationalism--I  translated  into  German, 
and  the  brother  in  Muscatine  had  it  orinted  and  distributed 
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at  his  cost.    He  (Brother  Schaerer)  still  lives  i$  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.    7e  had  German  Sunday  School  in  the  forenoon;  in 
the  afternoon  many  of  our  children  attended  the  mission  school 
of  the  Zldvrards  church,    '"hen  the  latter  made  a  home  Sunday 
school  out  of  it,  the  German  scholars  v;ere  left  on  the  streets. 
HoT7  could  a  missionary  like  me  he  ruiet  in  such  a  condition. 
I  persuaded  the  Sunday  School  superintendent  of  the  3dv;ards 
church  to  "begin  a  mission  school  in  the  afternoon  in  my  church. 
He  consented,  and  soon  he  had  three  hundred  children.  Our 
audience  room  had  to  be  enlarged.    Dr.  J.  A,  Hamilton,  pastor 
of  the  3dv/ards  Chruch,  came  to  me  and  said:     "Brother  Graf, 
you  must  have  better  rooms,"  and  we  got  them  soon.    She  Sunday 
School  was  called  Bethlehem.  r 

"ITou  there  were  a  >plicants  who  liked  the  Davenport  field. 
I  could  leave.    THiat  followed  I  dislike  to  tell,    _^s  Sup't 
Guernsey  intended  to  educate  missionaries  for  his  field,  a 
German  brother  v;ished  to  connect  a  'German  department  with  it. 
The  place  selected  was  near  Dyersville .    Brother  Guernsey  died, 
and  the  scheme  was  a  great  failure.     I  had  to  hunt  for  a  new 
field,  and  found  six  families  in  Sac  comity,  Iowa,    /ho  asked 
me  to  become  their  pastor.     I  joined  the  "orthwe stern  _.sso- 
ciation.    During  a  meeting  of  it,  the  grasshoppers  came  and 
devoured  every  green  field,  so  when  I  returned,  my  wife  said, 
we  have  nothing  to  eat.     Only  one  acre  of  rye  -  as  left  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  deacon,  "ho  promised  to  make  an 
offering,  if  the  Lord  weiild  save  that  field.    On  Thanksgiving 
Day,  he  brought  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  for  mission  purposes. 
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H«f  the  Home  Missionary  Society  did  not  wish  to  support 
that  field.     I  had  to  move  again-where  to?    J  brother  minister 
in  la  Grange,  Missouri,  wrote  oe  to  come  to  Missouri  as  the 
railroad  was  being  built  toward  the  Southwest.    Alas,  there 
were  not  enough  Germans  to  begin  with.    Por  a  v;hole  year,  wi 
had  to  stay  in  a  one-roomed  house  in  La  Grange-until  one  day 
a  man  from  the  city  of  Palmyra  came  to  look  for  a  minister  who 
•crould  preach  to  the  members  of  secret  societies  that  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Lutheran  church.     I  agreed  to  come  if  they 
could  care  more  for  church  business  than  lodge  business. 
Two  years  and  six  months  I  worked  with  them,  until  the  trea- 
sury of  the  home  Missionary  Society  had  become  so  empty  that 
my  church  had  to  be  yoked  with  the  La  Grange  church  which 
owned  a  meeting  house  with  parsonage  attached.     I  had  to  move 
again,  this  time  to  accept  a  call  to  a  German  Reform  Church 
at  honticello,  Iowa,  whose  deacons  had  heard  I  nas  a  Swiss  by 
birth.    Por  five  years  I  labored  with  them,  building  a  large 
parsonage.    Thile  I  was  away  to  a  Classical  Meeting  in  Polk 
county,  a  cyclone  struck  the  -Down  and  when  I  came  back  home, 
the  large  Catholic  church  had  disappeared,  and  many  houses  had 
their  front  doors  in  the  rear.    Ily  family  had  gone  into  the 
cellar,  -/hen  boards  and  bricks  came  flying  through  the  air. 
She  Lord  protected  them,  and  also  the  church  building,  while 
the  steeple  of  t*<  German  church  in  t,e  country  was  blown  down. 

"She  moist  air  injured  my  throat,  and  I  resigned  intend- 
ing to  go  to  southern  California,  but  the  Lord  had  some  work 
for  me  in  the  northuast  of  Kansas,  opposite  ,t .  Joseph,  Miss- 
ouri ,  where  a  little  German  hef ormod  Church  was  glad  that  I 
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did  not  go  to  California.     I  agreed  to  serve  them,  living  in 
the  town  of  7athena,  and  going  every  Sunday  seven  miles  to 
preach  in  the  country,  for  two  years  and  six  months.  During 
this  time  the  home  hissionary  Society  had  appointed  a  German 
Superintendent,  the  hev.  George  .dbrecht. 

"Ee  had  preached  to  the  BQthleham  church  in  Davenport, 
and  had  heard  abou^my  f#*k  tli*rf;*4aI©w  he  ashed  me  to  come  hack 
to  work  for  Congregationalism,  as  the  Society  was  willing  to 
tahe  up  work  in  larger  cities.    A  German  minister  had  begun 
workin  Springfield,  hissouri,  but  he  had  to  give  up.    The  Su- 
perintendent sent  r.e  to  continue  that  work,    ihiere  was  really 
no  church  organised,  hut  the  Germans  were  permitted  to  use 
the  basement  of  the  Stone  Chapel  in  Drury  College .     I  bought 
a  little  three  roomed  house  on  credit.    On  account  of  dis- 
agreement about  an  infant  baptism,  the  church  left  me  with 
the  exception  of  sis  members;  but  thp  lord  was  with  me,  and 
others  saw  that,  also,  returned,  and  a  large  number  formed 
a  new  church.     Ours  was  in  time  called  the  Dry  Church;  the 
new  ono ,  the  7et  Church,  because  the  saloon  keepers  and  brew- 
ers belonged  to  this  church.  the  end  of  my  first  year,  I 
thought  I  :.ad  to  give  up  work,  but  an  evangelist,  hajor  Cole, 
oame  and  worked  with  all  the  different  ministers,  and  I  went 
also  to  work  with  them.    She  result  was  that  at  the  end  of 
the  meetings  I  had  received  tv/o  hundred  dollars  from  the  dif- 
ferent churches  to  begin  a  German  Congregational  house  of 
worship.     In  1888,  it  was  dedicated.    ITow  a  parsonage  ought 
to  be  built,  and  it  was  done  after  I  had  lived  in  my  own  lit- 
tle house  eight  and  a  half  years.    After  I  had  been  thirteen 
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years  and  six  months  in  Springfield — longer  than  any  other 
pastor  Qf  the  different  denominations — I  had  a  desire  (simi- 
lar to  Dr.  kartin  Luther's  desire  to  see  homo)  to  get  a  church 
in  New  England,  of  which  country  I  had  heard  and  read  so  muoh. 
A  way  opened  as  hev.  Seil  had  given  up  his  work  in  Ansonia, 
Connecticut,   (fifteen  miles  west  from  ITew  Haven).     In  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  I  arrived  there.    liy  oldest  daughter  had  "been  ap- 
pointed missionary  of  the  American  Boe.rd  in  1894,  and  had  "been 
appointed  missionary  of  the  .iinerican  Board  in  1894,  and  had 
been  sent  to  liardin,  Eastern  i'urhey.    My  only  son  married  and 
remained  in  Springfield  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.  Che 
younger  daughter  came  with  us  and  found  a  position  as  book- 
keeper. 

"The  Germo,n  congregation  had  neither  church  nor  parson- 
age,    "lie  Sunday  School  rooms  of  the  hirst  church  was  given  . 
for  use  of  the  German  Sunday  School  and  preaching  services. 
I  told  the  congregation  how  a  little  church  had  been  built  in 
Springfield,  hissouri ,  and  exactly  one  year  later,  a  finer 
church  than  the  one  in  Springfield  could  be  dedicated  in 
Anzona  (1899). 

"As  I  became  a  member  of  the  New  haven  Conference ,  I 
attended  the  meetings  there  often,  when  papers  -."ere  read  by 
the  learned  men  of  the  divinity  school.     I  heard  many  things 
I  oould  not  agree  with,  nor  could  many  others.     (Brother  Graf 
need  not  have  been  surprised  at  that,  coming  in  so  close-con- 
tact with  a  theological  seminary.)    Foy  nine  and  a  half  years, 
I  labored  in  anzona  with  success,  and  I  saw  that  the  church 
members  were  billing  to  build  also  a  parsonage  for  the  next 
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minister,  with  the  help  of  the  Congregational  Clmroh  Building 
Society. 

"An  old  ailment  caused  "by  a  rupture  told  me  that  it  was 
time  fwhen  I  was  seventy  years  old)  to  give  my  work  into  young- 
er hands.    I.Iy  wife  thought  it  was  not  yet  time  for  it.  Mjr 
plan  was  to  70  to  a  place  where  I  could  labor  as  supply,  not 
having  to  care  for  a  church.    Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  the 
place  where  we  went,  after  a  fine  parsonage  in  Jmzona  had  "been 
built  and  occupied  for  six  months.     In  Baltimore,  I  supplied 
German  Reformed    and  Lutheran  churches  for  six. months,  when 
my  dear  wife  died  of  pneumonia,  after  only  a  few  days  sickness, 
her  death  occurred  three  days  after  seventy-second  "birthday. 
Eer  end  was  peaceful,    myself  and  daughter  were  present  when 
she  expired.     She  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  1-owden  Park 
Cemetery.     Self-denial  during  her  whole  married  life  in  Ameri- 
ca was  her  lot — as  it  is  the  lot  of  most  all  pioneer  German 
Congregational  home  Missionaries .    After  I  had  supplied  a 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Baltimore  for  six  months,  I  moved 
with  my  daughter  back  to  Springfield,  MijBSOurl,  where  she 
found  a  place  as  a  bookkeeper. " 

"3Jy  salary  during  all  these  many  years  in  America  was 
never  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  the  average. 
7e  lived  often  in  rented  houses  (rooms)  where. I  had  to  pay  the 
rent.     Shank  God  we  were  not  often  sick,    ky  dear  wife  did  the 
washing  for  the  family  with  my  help  LI0ndays.     I  owned  a  little 
home  here,  in  which  my  son  lived.    We  enlarged  it  when  I  re- 
turned four  years  ago.    Rev.  Gottfried  Grob  became  pastor  of 
my  former  church  on  my  recommendation.    I.Iy  daughter  plays  the 
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the  organ  without  pay.    Uy  son  and  myself  attend  the  services 
I  am  more  than  seventy-six  years  old,  a  semi- invalid,  but  I 
oan  make  visits  with  sick  people ,  and  sometimes  supply  the 
pulpit . " 

"I  did  never  attack  the  Catholics  in  my  sermons,  "out  I 
have  won  a  good  many  of  them  for  the  evangelical  religion 
and  churches.     God  be  praised  for  lie  did  the  persuasion. 

"I  have  told  of  many  experiences  in  this  paper,  but  a 
large  number  I  could  not  mention;  they  surround  those  I 
mentioned  like  sattellites . ;r 

"It  is  really  a  hard  task  to  write  all  this,  having 
never  learned  the  English  language  in  any  school  or  by  any 
teacher,  but  picked  it  up  by  reading.'1 

"At  the  close  of  my  writing,  I  can  say  if  any  one  s'ays 
of  me;     'Pi  a  bodily  presnece  is  weak  and  his  speech  contemp- 
tible,' they  speak  the  truth,  because  my  pronunciation  is 
faulty,  having  never  been  criticised  enough  either  by  friends 
or  enemies.     I  can  only  say,  if  any  good  has  been  accompliske 
the  Lord  deserves  all  the  honor  and  glory,  and  if  anything  ha 
or  faulty,  I  am  the  guilty  one,  and  I  asked  the  Lord's  mercy 
and  forgiveness  for  it,  and  I  ask  Eim  to  Ileep  me  by  his 
gracious  presence  to  the  end  of  my  life.    I.Iay  the  Good  Lord 
bless  and  keep  also  my  children  from  evil,  and  help  them  to 
do  much  good  to  their  fellow  men  wherever  the  Lord  may  lead 
them." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  comment  on  the  life  and  character 
of  llr.  Graf,  especially  as  ho  is  still  in  the  lard  of  the 
living,  but  I  will  simply  ad<"'.  to  this  autobiography,  as 
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showing  no  re  fully  the  spirit  and.  manner  of  the  nan,  an 
article  from  his  pen  published  in  the  home  Missionary  in 
April  of  1878.    The  article  follows: 

"Tlhy  do  so  many  merman  Congregational  ministers  leave 
us  and  join  other  denominations?    And  hdw  is  it  that  other 
German  denominations  of  churches    are  so  prosperous  increas- 
ing whilst  ours  decrease?    -he  causes  are  various.    One  of 
these  is  poverty,     'fhe  poor  day  laborer  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ,  is  in  a  helpless  and  pitiful  condition.     3c  it  si  With 
the  poor  minister  when  out  of  a  pastorate,    host  of  the  Ger- 
man Congregational  ministers  nave  a  salary  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  a  year  only.    Tor:,  if  with  himself  and  wife, 
one  or  mere  children  have  to  be  supported,  how  much  of  his 
salary  is  loft  at  the  close  of  h.e  year?    The  out  of  employ- 
ment ,  he  cannot  go  to  seoh  a  new  field,  for  he  haft  nothing  to 
go  with,    he  can  only  write  letters  of  inquiry  to  brethren 
and  friends,  far  and  near,  and  experience  proves  that  such 
letters  often  bring  no  results. 

"Again:     Congregationalism  is  not  much  known  among  the 
Germans ;  they  think  it  has  not  passed  its  childhood  yet,  and 
can  not  go  alone;  it  must  "be  helped  by  parents,  sisters,  and 
borhters.    Ifony  Germans  not  acquainted  with  Congregationalism 
looh  upon  it  as  aa  stranger  child  among  them.    £hey  are  amazed 
and  curious  when  we  tell  them  who  we  are.  : 

"Again:  there  is  prosclytism.    Ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations tahe  special  notice  of  a  brother  in  straightened 
circumstances ,  visit  him,  show  their  sympathy  in  words  and 
deeds;  offer  him  employment  with  a  better  salary  than  he  can 
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get  in  our  fold.  Although  the  "brother  wishes  to  remain  with 
us,  yet,  seeing  no  open  door,  other  pastors  persuading  him-*- 
his  helpless  condition  oompells  him  to  leave  us,  and  go  over 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  others.  It  is  painful  to  see  that  the 
harvest  is  so  great,  and  the  laborers  so  few,  and  yet  be  un- 
able to  keep  the  few  Congregational  ministers  amongst  us,  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  thousands  of  their  destitute 
countrymen,  just  for  lack  of  the  needed  money. 

"Again:     ceremonial  and  formal  Christianity,  which  the 
immigrants  have  brought  over,  like  weeds,  thrive  everywhere. 
•This  must  first  be  rooted  out,  before  our  principles,  doc- 
trines and  usages  can  be  planted,    i'o  do  this  not  only  re- 
quires wisdom  and  patience,  but  money  also.    With  this  many 
other  denominations  seem  to  be  better  provided.    The  lletho- 
dists,  the  Evangelical  associations  supplying  vacant  churches 
for  a  time;  and  they  have  good  success.    The  German  Presby- 
terians have  their  colporteurs,  who  traverse  the  country  with 
the  means  for  orgainzation  churches,  so  of  the  Reformed 
union  Synod  of  the  "Test,  Lutherans,  and  others;  they  gather 
in  many  Germans. 

".Another  great  lach  is  a  religious  literature  in  German; 
tracts,  monthly  or  weekly  papers,  in  which  might  be  set  forth 
the  doctrines,  principles,  and  usages  of  our  denominations. 

"For  again:     have  we  any  seminary,  where  German  young 
men  can  be  educated  for  the  ministry.     "hat  success  could  be 
expected  from  our  English  brethren  and  clmrch.es  in  the  same 
circumstances,  if  they  could  not  be  educated  in  their  own 
institutions,  in  their  own  language?    If  they  had  to  contend 
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with  literature  of  tocher  denominations?    If  the-/  had  no 

seminaries,  no  tracts,  no  papers  or  books;  these  of  every 

other  sort  "but  nothing  of  their  own. 

"Another  obstacle  is  the  distrust  of  Germans  by  their 

American  brethren.    Often  it  has  been  said  by  some  of  our 
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American  brethern,  'The  Germans  will/make  good  Oon^re Ration- 
alists; all  work  and  expense  for  them  is  in  vain.'     Such  talk 
is  throwing  water  on  the  fire,  and  does  us  German  ministers 
and  churches  more  harm  than  all  other  opposition  from  every 
other  corner.    But,  if  w.e  Germans  should  be  looked  upon  as 
unworthy,  then  we  \  are  all  the  more  in  need;  and  on  that  ground 
have  a  right  to  apply  for  assistance.    (Chase  so  often  re- 
peated remarks,  "Congregationalists  can  do  nothing  among  the 
Germans'  seems  to  be  plausible;  but  the  Germans  are  lost 
sinners,  just  like  others;  not  more,  not  less.    'Then  he  is 
regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  German  is  just  as  good 
a  child  of  God  and  then  he  makes  as  good  a  Congregational! st 
as  anybody  else. 

"wQ  hear  much  of  the  four  million  Freedmen,  Chinese  and 
Indians.    Their  poor  souls  need  great  sympathy,  and  it  has 
been  extended.    I'hat  is  well.    But  if  something  in  like 
manner,  say  one-fifth  of  this  sympathy  and  sacrifice  were 
gi-ven  to  the  five  million  Germans,  that  sowing  like  the 
mustard  seed  would  soon  sprout ,  grown  and  spread  out  its. 
branches,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  might  dwell  in  its 
shade,    lord,  i'hy  kingdom  cornel" 


3ixty-si:cfch  sketch, 

le  onard  7 •  Parke  r , 

Leonard.  Fletcher  Parker  was  the  son  of  Elias  and.  Doro- 
thy (Fletcher)  Parker.    According  to  the  Year  Boole  he  v?as 
born  in  hrcado ,  Few  Yorkj  August!  3,  1825.    Professor  Irving 
Ilanatt  says  lie  was  "born  in  ,rthe  small  town  of  China,  in 
•je stern  IT#w  York,  a  rural  region,  conspicuous  for  intelli- 
gence, radical  reform,  and  religious  character."    Ee  "as 
of  both  Puritan  and  Revolutionary  stock.     "Thus  the  lad,1T 
says  Prof.  I.iinatt ,  "came  honestly  by  his  fighting  blood, 
which  no  good  cause  ever  failed  to  arouse." 

His  father  died  when  the  boy  *ras  only  four  years  old, 
and  he  iras  thereby  at  an  early  age  appointed  to  heavy  respon- 
sibilities in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  where  he  remained, 
the  main  stay  of  his  widowed  mother,  until  twenty  years  of  age 

Of  course,  he  attended  a  district  school  in  the  community 
and  made  so  good  use  of  his  opportunities  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  himself  a  district  school  teacher. 

"Then  he  had  reached  his  majority,  he  started  out  to  get 
a  liberal  education,    he  started  for  Cberlin  with  five  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket.    Ee  reached  his  bottom  dollar  just  as  he 
reached  his  destination.    Prof.  Fairchild,  later  the  presi- 
dent of  tho  institution,  gave  the  young  man  a  hearty  Welcome 
to  his  homo  ,  and  the  young  man  so  deported  and  acquitted  him-* 
self  that  he  was  soon  a  tutor  in  the  oollege.    Through  his 
wholo  course,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching.     Cnce  fer 
half  a  year  he  taught  the  most  advanced  Latin  in  the  school. 
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He  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1651  with  high  honors,  all 
debts  paid,  and  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

-xter  graduating  from  college,  he  entered  the  theologi- 
cal department  cf  the  school,  intending  to  he  a  minister  and 
a  missionary. 

"Oberlin,  at  the  mid-Century , "  says  llr.  Manatt ,  "was  a 
ferment  of  reforms.    Abolition  and  prohibition  were  Law  and 
Gospel;  and  j'inney  (Boanerges)  was  calling  men  to  repentance 
with  the  authority  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  and  an  A; jostle  to  the 
Sentiles,  rolled  into  one.    Bred  in  this  tonic  -atmosphere 
and  in  the  companionship  of  kindred  spirits,  he  looked  to  a 
life  of  service ,' and  thought  to  find  it  in  the  missionary 
field." 

In  1652,  he  was  actually  under  appointment  of  the  -jneri- 
can  hoard  for  worh  in  Siam,  but  in  1C53,  he  was  sent  home  from 
the  theological  seminary  to  die  of  consumption.  Disappointing 
his  physicians  in  this,  ho  euickly  rallied,  and  the  same  year 
began  teaching  in  Brownville ,  irennsylvania ,  and,  August  20th 
of  this  year,,  185h,  he  was  married  to  his  classmate,  hiss 
Sarah  Oandace  irearse . 

In  1655,  hrof.  marker  visited  Lawrence,  Kansas,  hoping 
to  start  a  school  there,  but  found  more  demand  for  sharp- 
shooters than  for  school  teachers.  I'hen  he  planned  to  set- 
tle at  Des  I.Ioines,  and  started  for  that  place,  but  was  held 
up  at  Grinnell,  and  given  charge  of  the  public  sc~ool,  with 
o-ie  promise  oi  a  proiesGors/.ip  in  the  C-rinnell  University" 
that  was  to  be. 

So  he  was  on  t.:e  ground  to  welcome  Iowa  College  from 
Davenport  in  1C59,  and  had  twelve  students  well  along  in 
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preparation  for  the  Preshman  class. 

In  1862,  he  was  ordained.     One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
the  ordaination  was  that  to  have  a  hev.  prefixed  to  his  name 
would  all  add  dignity  to  his  position  as  headmaster  of  the 
College . 

Of  the  C-rinnell  and  the  Iowa  College  and  the  rrof .  Par- 
ker of  1863,  we  have  a  little  glimpse  in  a  communication 
from  Prof.  Peck  of  Oberlin  College,  who  visited  t  .e  "religio- 
literary  colony  of  Eastern  origin"  at  Grinnell.     "In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,"  he  says,  "we  reached  the  end  of  the 
rail,  and  here,  in  a  wide  prairie,  with  no  house  in  light, 
stood  the  stages  which  wore  xo  take  the  passengers  farther 
'.Test — coaches  for  Council  Bluffs,  for  Denver,  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  San  Francisco;  the  shuttles  which  are  weaving  the 
web  which  is  soon  xo  "bind  the  far  East  and  the  far  lest — 
hero  they  were!    Fight  brought  us  to  o-rinnell ,  and  friends 
and  hospitality  as  warm  as  love  itself.    rfhe  next  day  wt 
visited  Iowa  College,  whose  buildings  stand  on  the  summit 
between  xhe  Liississippi  and  the  hissouri.    he  found  Profes- 
sor Parker  presiding  at  Rhetorical  Exercises.    Ad  we  were 
hearing  the  essays,  I  saw  a  huge  flock  of  prairie  chickens 
pushing  its  outposts  to  the  wilds  of  nature." 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  Prof.  Parker  was  "at  t.ie  front, 
taking  with  him  all  the  students  of  the  College  that  age  and 
sex  would  permit  to  go.    He  was  offered  the  captaincy  of  his 
company,  but  refused  it,  accepting,  however,  the  first 
lieutenancy. 

-in  We  may  see  something  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  field 
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from  a  letter  written  "by  Prof.  Parker,  and  dated  Collier-  - 
ville ,  Tennessee  (twenty- f  our  miles  east  of  Ileraphis)  July 
19,  1864: 

"My  dear  Mews-Letter : 

"Although  3egulus  declared  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  when 
he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  I  did  not  cease 
to  be  an  Iowan  or  to  be  interested  in  Iowa  College  -  lien  I 
joined  the  army.    Nothing  in  the  military  history  or  in  the 
loyal  character  of  Iowa  tends  to  weaken  the  ties  binding  me 
to  her,  and  nothing  woould  have  drawn  me  from  our  College  but 
the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  College  or  those 
which  it  sustained  would  be  promoted  by  a  temporary  service 
elsewhere.     Such  has  been  the  military  record  of  Iowa,  that 
"7e  stern  men  proudly  refer  to  her  as  a  western  state,  while 
the  soldiers  of  the  3ast  welcome  her  legions  to  their  camps 
as  the  harbingers  of  victory;  and  our  College  cannot  be  for- 
gotten so  long  as  nearly  every  regiment  from  our  State  in- 
cludes its  ex-students,  or  those  identified  with  it  by  spe- 
cial interest  and  regard. 

"Our  regiment  (the  I?orty-sixtht  is  stationed  at  this 
point  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  it  as  a  guard  along  the 
I.Iemphis  &  Charleston  h.  H.    This  road  is  needed  as  a  medium 
of  communication  with  Sherman,  and  intermediate  points. 
Troops  and  supplies  are  passing  over  it  constantly,  and  Jen. 
A.  J.  Smith  has  met  the  enemy  between  us  and  Sherman  or  pro- 
bably will  do  so  immediately,    There  is  a  heavy  force  in  that 
direction,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  the  rebels  busy  at 
points  west  of  Atlanta.    Since  the  disastrous  affair  at 
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at  Guntown,  under  the  mal- direct  ion  of  General  Sturgis,  the 
rebels  have  "been  jubilant  and  insulting,  but  we  are  confident 
that  our  country's  honor  will  be  ret rived  by  Gen.  Smith.  Fly- 
ing squads  of  rebels  have  been  hovering  about  us  and  along 
the  road,  anxious  to  interrupt  his  communication  with.  Memphis, 
but  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to  strike  a  blow  or  tarry 
long  in  striking  distance.    He  have  made  two  marches  into 
the  country  to  find  the  enemy,  and  have  had  several  warnings 
that  the  'rebs'  were  upon  us,  and  have  rushed  from  our  sleep 
into  battle  line,  and  lain  for  hours  upon  our  arms,  but  haVe 
not  yet  looked  any  considerable  troop  of  armed  foes  in  the 
eye.     Some  of  our  regiment  have  died  of  disease  or  accidental 
wounds,  and  some  are  now  in  the  hospital,  but  none  of  our 
students.    The  health  of  the  regiment  is  very  good,  although 
the  measles  and  mumpa  are  making  the  circuit  of  our  camp." 

"Our  chaplain,  Rev.  John  I odd  of  Eabor,  is  characteris- 
tically faithful  and  laborious,  and  his  labors  are  highly 
appreciated.     In  addition  to  his  official  duties,  he  is 
zealously  superintending  the  interests  of  the  contrabands  in 
our  camp.    Charles  7T.  Hobart ,  one  of  our  students,  is  aiding 
him  in  teaching  them  to  read."' 

"Contrabands  are  coming  in  almost  daily,  some  from 
places  fifty  miles  distant.    Others  would  come  within  our 
lines  at  once,  but  their  late  masters  have  shrewdly  promised 
them  a  share  of  their  crops,  and  are  treating  them  as  a  free- 
men.     They  are  our  most  trustworthy  'Union  men' ,  and  furnish 
us  the  most  reliable  information  as  to  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  the  location  of  rebel  supplies,  and  the 
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loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  citizens." 

"So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  "but  one  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  military  character  of  the  ^f rico-American  troops, 
and  that  is,  that  fifty  thousand  men  of  more  soldierly  hearing 
or  more  desperate  valor  cannot  he  found  in  the  service.  Ho 
troops  can  receive  higher  encomiums  than  the  white  soldiers 
in  the  Guntown-  fight  lavished  upon  their  colored  auxiliaries . 
Rebels  and  rebel  sympathisers  may  do  their  utmost  to  obscure 
this  fact  and  kindred  ones,  but  their  efforts  will  be  as 
fruitless  as  to  'dispute  against  the  sun.' 

"There  is  a  great  dearth  of  current  news  here  among  the 
Confederates,  and  the  papers  most  easily  sought  for  ly  them 
are  those  which  advocate  'The  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  was.'     The  most  virulent  seem  to  believe  that 
'independence'   or  'separation'  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hope, 
but  they  are  now  longing  for  the  obliteration  of  those  foot- 
prints of  war,  the  impress  of  destruction  upon  their  homes, 
and  the  freedom  of  t,.eir  e::-slaves,  and  they  eargerly  devour 
the  ciumbs  of  comfort  dished  out  by  these  treason  mongers. 
As  these  traitorous  sheets  arc  nov;  fanning  the  embers  of  re- 
bellion, so  they  are  now  supplying  tinder  for  its  initial 
spark.    A  tract  is  nov:  lying  before  me  which  was  published  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  December,  I860,  by  an  associa- 
tion formed  to  facilitate  and  inaugurate  secession.    The  first 
article  was  written  by  .7.  ">.  3.  DeBow,  late  superintendent  of 
census,  to  show  that  secession  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
non-slaveholders  than  to  slaveholders  the  second  article  was 
from  the  Boston  Currier  to  prove  t..at  the  general  government 
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has  no  'right  to  coerce  thi  state',  and  the  third  and  last 
article  was  a  sermon  by  lie  v.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  on  'Che  Cha- 
racter and  Influence  of  Abolitionists1  which  was  delivered  in 
Brooklyn  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion  and  published  with  ful- 
some panegyrics  in  all  the  leading  Copperhead  papers  in  the 
Forth.    Perhaps  this  illustrates  the  ratio  of  fch.6  original 
influences  secession-ward,  one-third  from  the  Couth,  and  two- 
thirds  from  the  ITorth,  and,  of  the  latter,  one  from  the 
Copper  press  and  the  other  from  the  Cot  con  pulpit." 

"".Then  this  line  reaches  you,  about  one-half  of  our  term 
of  service  bar©  passed,    rresent  indications  are  that 

more  will  go  back  to  the  College  than  left  it  for  the  army." 

"I  address  this  communication  to  the  ITews-Letter ,  assum- 
ing, as  I  may  safely,  that  it  is  continued,  and  that  Oongre- 
gationalist  in  Iowa  will  not  deliberately  lop  off  the  right 
hand  of  their  denominational  influence. 

Yours  sincerely, 

"L.  ».  Parker." 

"P.  S.     Cince  the  -.receding  was  written,  news  has  come  in  from 
C-en.  Smith  tkat  Torrest  has  been  met  and  beaten — his  loss 
immense.'     Our  Ceneral  has  not  deceived  or  disappointed  us. 

"1.  F.  p." 

In  1868,  Prof.  Parker  represented  Poweshiek  county  in 
the  Ctate  Legislature ,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education. 

"By  the  clot:e  of  the  si:cties,"  says  Prof.  Ilanatt,  "the 
College  was  fairly  on  its  feet.     fhe  faculty  had  received 
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notable  recruits  from  the  East  in  H,    .'.  rarker  and  Ciias.  7. 
Ola;;;;  "but,  Pres.  kagoun  with  his  strong  personality  dominated 
all.    The  Oberlin  element  was  a  bit  restive;  and  a  second 
call  from  the  State  University  was  accepted  by  hrof .  Parser. 
There  he  was  to  labor  for  the  next  seventeen  years  (1870-1887) 
— first  as  professor  of  Greek  and  latin,  but  most  of  the  time 
in  the  Chair  of  history,  which  he  had  come  to  prefer.  "Jut 
the  record  of  this  period,  fruitful  as  it  "as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University,  and  in  the  training  of  men  and  women 
for  large  service  in  the  state  and  nation,  can  be  barely 
mentioned  here.    At  a  reception  given  him  at  .7argo  by  Univer- 
sity graduates  and  teachers,  Hon.  1T.  G.  Young,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota  said  that  'he  had  done  more  ennoble 
student  life  than  any  other  man  he  had  ever  met . 1 " 

In  18G7,  _?rof.  karker  was  called  back  to  Grinnell,  This 
year  he  had  calls  from  liipon  and  from  Oberlin,  but  "the  gates 
ajar"  at  Crrinnell  were  the  most  inviting,  and  so  he  "returned 
to  his  first  love,"  for  ten  years  teaching  history  in  the 
College,  and  then  retired  with  the  rani;  and  title,  "profes- 
sor emeritus".    These  last  thirteen  years  of  leisure  were 
about  the  busiest  of  hi s  life. 

His  activities  cover  a  wide  range,    he  was  first  and 
last  and  all  the  time  a  teacher.    Ha  was  a  teacher  for  forty- 
three  years.    He  was  superintendent  of  iroweshiek  county 
schools  from  1856  to  1862,  and  again  in  1869  and  1870. 

3uo  he  was  a  preaoiier  also,  supplying  churches  often, 
and  sometimes  the  same  church  for  months  at  a  time,     he  at- 
tended more  funeral  and  officiated  at  more  weddings  than  the 
ordinary  pastor. 
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Eis  educational  addresses,  probably,  outnumbered  his 
sermons.    Eis  pen  also  was  as  quick  and  ready  as  his  tongue, 
and  his  articles  v;ere  perhaps  more  numerous  than  his  addresses 
and  sermons  counted  together.     £here  was  always  some  live  to- 
pic which  he  wished  to  discuss  in  ne\7spapers  and  larger  peridd 
icals.     Sometimes,  week  after  v;eek,  one  would  find  in  the 
Srinnell  Herald  or  Independent  or  Register,  an  article  from 
_rof.  marker.     Some  of  his  more  important  literary  contribu- 
tions were  as  follows:    an  elaborate  "Llonogram  on  Higher 
Education,"  published  oy  tr.e  Bureau  of  Education  ©t  TTashing- 
ton,  L.  C;   "Early  teachers  of  Iowa,"  published  by  the  State 
historical  Society  at  Iowa  City;  a  discussion  of  Pres.  Grant's 
address  at  "Des  Moines ,  published  in  the  iinnals  of  Iowa;  and 
his  latest  and  largest  book,  "history  of  Poweshiek  County." 
At  the  time  of  this  last  achievement,  Prof.  Parker  was  in 
the  eighty-seventh  and  last  year  of  his  life. 

m     Of  his  domestic  life,  only  this  may  be  said:  it  was  ideal 
in  its  simplicity,  hospitality,  domestic  felicity  and  good 
cheer,    krs.  Sarah  Gandace  Parker  died  June  5,  1900;  he  was 
married  to  hrs .  Fellie  Greene  Clarke,  August  19,  1905.  ITo 
man  was  ever  more  tenderly  cared  for  in  the  decline  of  life 
than  he  was.     Of  the  first  hrs.  Parker,  this  should  be  said: 
as  we  have  seen  she  was  a  classmate  of  her  husband  in  Cberlin 
College;  and  she  stood  by  him  as  an  efficient  helper  in  all 
his  literary  work.     She  was  the  first  lady  principal  of  Iowa 
College.    Bo  woman  could  have  bejn  better  fitted  for  the  task, 
and,  as  Prof,  liana  ot  says,  "the  fine,  strong  women  of  the 
early  Grinnell  classes  fairly  reflect  tha  spirit  in  -hich  she 
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wrought.    She  taught  English  and  History;  she  macle  a  hone  for 
uan-y  a  poor  student;  she  aided  her  husband  in  his  endless 
labors,  finally  assuming  the  county  superintendence"  when  he 
laid  it  down  to  go  to  the  University;  and  during  his  one 
European  Sabbatical  she  filled  his  University  chair."  (2he 
Parker  hone  was  always  a  'vital  center'  . 

Ho  write  fully  of  Prof.  Parker's  character,  a  sentence 
or  a  paragraph  would  not  suffice,  for  he  was  a  many-sided 
man. 

Prof.  Hanatt  calls  him  a  "good  fighter".    He  was  that, 
but  still  more ,  he  was  a  roan  of  peace,  ready  to  r.iahe  conces- 
sions in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  good  will,    ^s  age  ad- 
vanced, he  grew  more  and  more  tolerant  and  conciliatory. 

Ee  was  a  man  of  great  diligence,    i'here  was  not  a  lazy 
bone  in  his  body,    he  was  busy  about  something,  and  southing 
worth  while,  every  day,  and  many  clays  far  into  the  night.  It 
was  his  first  and  second  nature  to  work.    T7ork  with  him  was 
not  a  drudgery.    As  Dr.  Janes  L.  Hill  says,  "He  fled  to  it, 
rather  than  from  it."    Ee  retired  in  1898,  but  not  to  a  life 
of  idleness  and  ease.     Some  of  his  best  -."orh  was  done  in 
hi  s  re  t  i r emo nt . " 

Prof,  Parker  was  a  thrifty  nan.    Of  this  Prof,  lianatt 
says:     "In  an  age  of  growing  luxury,  he  lias  lived  a  simple 
life,    irever  soaring  or  pampering  self,  he  has  never  with- 
held his  hand  from  another's  need.     The  youth  who  entered 
college  with  a  dollar  and  graduated  out  of  debt  with  one  hun- 
dred dollars  saved--that  youth  was  father  of  the  man  who  has 
probably  given  away  more  than  the  sum  total  of  all  his  little 
stipends  since  hi  took  office  as  Principal  at  six  hundred  a 
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year.    For,  with  all  his  getting  of  higher  things,  he  -;as 
born  with  the  Yankee  genius  of  jetting  ahead;  and  one  can 
only  fancy  -..'hat  a  fortune  he  might  have  made  if  he  had  had 
nothing  better  to  do.    But  he  never  had  time  to  make  money." 

As  already  hinted  in  the  above  paragraph,  Prof.  Parker 
was  a  man  of  large  generosity.    He  gave  assistance  to  scores 
of  students  in  the  college.    Many  others,  also,  v:ere  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  charity,    his  gifts  to  the  College 
literally  run  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 

As  already  intimated  also,  Llr.  Parker  was  much  given  to 
hospitality.    The  hospitality  of  his  hand  was  first  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  hoart.     "She  door  to  it,"  says  Dr.  Hill, 
"lached  even  a  latchstring.     It  stood  open,     he  won  friends 
and  seldom  lost  any.    Ee  held  them  by  a  subtle  power." 

Iloreover,  _rof.  I'arker  was  confirmed  optimist,    he  re- 
fused to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things,    he  persistently 
kept  to  the    'sunny  side  of  life.''    he  was  cheerful  to  the 
very  last.     In  the  preface  of  his  last  book,  he  writes: 
"2hose  who  have  furnished  us  with  the  facts  in  these  volumes, 
have  not  been  dyspeptics;  those  Who  have  written  them  have 
enjoyed  the  exercise,  even  though  a  change  in  the  health  of 
the  editor-in-chief  has  induced  his  physician  to  advise  him 
to  put  his  business  in  shape  to  leave  it  at  any  moment.  Al- 
though the  change  has  delayed  the  work,  it  has  not  darkened 
his  vision  of  the  past  or  the  present. 

"If  his  fifty-five  years,  practically,  in  this  county 
has  made  him  see  the  brighter  side  cf  life  here  too  brightly, 
lie  confesses  that  he  prefers  the  colors  of  middav  to  those  of 
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midnight,  in  its  individual  and  social  history,  but  above  all 

he  prefers  the  exact  truth." 

As  the  time  of  his  departure  waa  at  hand,  and  he  had 
heard  "one  clear  call",  he  wrote  ])r.  hill,  "^  good  friends 
have  made  life  very  haPPy  to  me.     I  am  under  ten  thousand 
obligations  to  them.    There  is  no  hope.    This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end." 

He  lived  a  radiant  life,  scattering    sunshine  and  good 
oheer  all  along  his  path. 

On  the  last  full  day  of  consciousness  in  his  earthly 
life,  with  both  hands  uplifted,  he  waved  me  a  smiling  fare- 
well; and  so  this  good  man  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  .vent 
to  his  reward  and  into  the  more  abundant  life,    he  died 
December  11,  19H,  aged  eighty-six  years,  four  months,  and 
eight  days. 

"His  sun  went  dorn  in  cloudless  shies, 
Assured  upon  the  morn  to  rise, 
In  lovelier  array; 
•.  But  not  Ufce  earth's  declining  light, 

To  vanish  back  again  to  night." 
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S  i  xt  y-  s  e  ve  nt  h  she  t  c  h , 

Samuel  J.  Buck. 

Samuel  Jay  3uck,  son  of  Samuel  and  Amity  (IHllington) 
Buck,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Russia,  Herkimer  county,  ITew 
York,  July  4,  1835.    TThile  he  was  still  a  child  of  Mo  or 
three  years,  his  people  moved  to  llecca,  Trumbull  county,  Chio; 
and  here  he  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  v;ith  such  experi- 
ences as  usually  come  to  a  boy  on  a  farm. 

The  eoimnunity  is  mad  up  largely  of  Fen  England  people, 
so  that  the  ideals  and  influences  of  his  surroundings  rere  of 
the  best,    he  early  took  a  decided  stand  against  gambling,  in- 
temperance, and  slavery.    3arly,  too,  there  oame  to  him  a 
great  passion  and  enthusiasm  for  education.    His  father 
ranted  him  to  be  a  farmer,  but  he  had  other  plans  for  him- 
self.    The  Greene  Select  School  "/as  near  at  hand.    This  he 
attended  for  a  time.     Later,  he  studied  in  the  Gustavus  .xca- 
demy;  and  later  still,  in  the  school  at  Kinsman,  both  of 
these  institutions  being  in  Trumbull  county. 

In  1855,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  prepa- 
ratory department  of  Cberlin  College,  and  held  steadily  on 
his  course  for  five  years,  graduating ' f rom  the  College  in 
1858. 

Coeducation  everywhere  implies  more  or  less  of  mating 
for  life.     In  I,Ir.  Buck's  college  class  was  one  Jane  Cory, 
in  whose  welfare  he  came  to  have  a  supreme  interest,  so  r.iuch 
so  that  he  at  length  proposed  to  be  her  guardian  all  their 
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days.    Ihey  were  married  November  17,  1859.    For  three  years 
longer,  they  abode  at  Oberlin  while  the  head  of  the  house 
took  his  course  in  theology,  graduating  from  the  theological 
department  of  the  institution  in  1862. 

Soon  after  graduation,  he  tool:  charge  of  the  academy  at 
Orwell,  Ohio.  Ee  began  at  once  to  preach,  as  well  as  teach, 
supplying  at  Orwell  and  I.Iecca.    Ee  was  ordained  April  25,  1863. 

his  service  in  Ohio  was  cut  short  by  a  call  to  Iowa.  He 
v:as  wanted  to  give  the  remainder  of  his  life  time  to  1 0:7a 
College,     xhe  call  is  noted  in  the  News-Letter  for  February, 
1864.    Quoting  from  the  Ilontezuma  Republican,  we  have  the 
following: 

"Rev.  3.  J.  Buck,  of  Ohio,  has  been  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  preparatory  department  during  the  remainder  of 
the  college  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  accept  the 
invitation.     He  will  come  to  his  post  here  directly  from  a 
similar  position  in  Ohio,  and  with  a  prestige  of  uniform  and 
long- continued  success  as  a  teacher.  •' 

Professor  Buck  reached  Grinnell,  February  5,  1864,  and 
at  once  began  his  work  as  principal  of  the  academy,    he  found 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  school,  three  teachers 
(himself  making  the  fourth)  and  an  enrollment  of  ninety-two 
students.    The  greater  oart  of  the  pupils  who  were  able  to 
carry  a  musket  had  gone  to  the  front;     the  News-Lett er  for 
harch ,  1864 ,  says : 

"Principal  3.  J.  Buch  drops  into  his  new  position  very 
naturally,  he  lias  tie  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  depart- 
ment . " 
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■  I  "he  n9w  brought  to  his  new  duties,  great  en- 

thusiasm and  zeal,  and  the  whole  school  soon  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  his  stimulating  presence. 

With  irof.  Buck,  the  preacher  was  not  entirely  lost  in 
the  teacher.    He  tool:  part  at  the  organization  of  the  Chester 
Center  church,  June  35th,  1865,  and  acted  as  paster  of  the 
church  until  January  0f  1865.    At  this  time  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  {fe 

was  twice  elected  to  t'-is  offi««      Tv,  m«  ■ 

"  In  18SS>  ne  was  made  a  mem- 

ber of  the  school  board  of  the  independent  district  of  C-rin- 
nell,  and  held  the  position  up  to  1680. 

In  1869,  Prof.  Such  again  took  charge  of  the  Chester 
church,  and  at  this  time  gave  the  community  two  years  of  fruit- 
ful and  efficient  service.    One  of  the  early  incidents  of  this 
pastorate  was  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  worship,  which 
still  Shelters  the  Chester  Center  flock.    While  in  this  pas- 
torate, he  assisted  in  planting  the  Gilman  church,  whioh \ras 
organized  Ilarch  2V,  l8V0.     In  ,Pril  of  1871,  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Oilman  church,  and  for  seven  years  stood 
at  his  post  as  the  leader  of  this  people. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  in  all  these  years  of  preaching 
and  public  school  administration,  he  gave  a  full  measure  of  " 
attention  and  care  to  his  college  work.     In  1869,  he  graduated 
from  the  .cademy,  and  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  and 
Bhysics  in  the  College.     In  1895,  the  name  of  the  professor- 
ship was  changed  to  Ilathematies  and  astronomy. 

In  1870,  the  trustees  commissioned  Brpf.  Buck  to  try  his 
hand  in  raising  money  for  the  collage.     I  oan  testify  tilt  at 
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once  he  developed  beggarly  qualifications  which  were  hardly 
expected  in  him,  for  he  came  up  to  my  parish  in  Osage  and  took 
away  in  cash  and  pledges,  over  one  thousand  dollars.  He 
even  took  one  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  poor 
preacher,  lirs.  Douglass  also  adding  ten  dollars  to  this  amount, 
"ithin  a  few  months  he  raised  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
college  endowment ,  and  about  three  thousand  dollars  additional 
for  the  better  equipment  for  the  department  of  Physics. 

In  this  same  year,  1870,  Prof.    Buck  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  he  presided 
the  following  year  at  Council  Dluffs. 

After  closing  his  pastorate  of  seven  years  at  Gilman 
in  1878,  ..rof.  Buck,  for  two  years,  supplied  the  churchat 
Toledo. 

He  held  no  pastorate  after  1880,  but  for  years,  his 
preaching  powers  were  kept  in  exercise;  and  he  lias  never  for- 
gotten entirely  how  to  preach. 

It  need  not  be  said,  that  through  all  the  years,  Prof. 
3uck  has  been  a  faithful  and  honored  member  of  the  Grinnell 
Association,  and  also  of  the  State  body,  attending  the  meet- 
ings frequently  and  taking  his  share  in  the  activities  of 
the  denomination.     In  1C77,  at  Des  I.Ioines,  he  read  a  paper 
on  Sabbath  schools,  at  the  close  of  which  the  xssociation 
adopted  t„e  f ollov.'in.;;  resolution: 

"Resolved,    That  it  is  th«  senfce  of  this  association 
that  more  time  is  necessary  and  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Sabbath  Softool  -.vork,  and  that  the  committee 
on  the  ■rropram  for  the  next  meeting  be  instructed,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  committee  on  this  subject,  to  provide  for  a 
stirring  3&bbath  school  meeting  in  connection  with  our  nert 
Association.  ! 

In  this  year,  1080,  he  had  a  call  from  the  American 
missionary  Association  to  the  presidency  of  Talladega  College. 
She  offer  v;as  a  tempting  one  from  several  points  of  view,  hut 
ne  resisted  the  temptation  heeause  of  his  loyalty  to  Srinnell. 

In  1684,  after  Wy  years  of  service,  ires  ^gonn  re- 
signed.   Ho  successor  appeared  for  many  days.    But  the  wort,  of 
the  college  rent  on  without  interruption,  even  gaining  qual- 
ity and  quantity  a3  the  months  rent  oy  r;ith  ..-of.  Buck  at  the 
head  as  acting  .resident.    Ee  held  this  position  for  three 
years,  delivering  up  the  ..o,s  cf  the  College  to  x-res.  Jeorge 
A.  Gates,  in  June  0f  1GC7. 

For  eleven  years  longer,  Prof.    Buck,  with  physical 
and  mental  forces  unabated,  continued  the  work  of  his  depar- 
tment, eroding  with  the  growing  college  up  to  the  last  day 
of  his  active  service,  and  unchanged  and  untiring  in  his 
devotion  to  the  College. 

nominally,  he  retired  in  1905,  but  he  continued  his  work 
for  another  year.      Finally,  in  1906,  after  forty-two  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  college,  he  went  out  from  his 
Glass  room  to  return  no  moro  as  teacher. 

Summing  up  jBrofessor  Buci-'^  n-f»a  ««.  +v* 

c    .        ^SSUi  13  J-ixe  m  bhe  college,  Profes- 

sor Parker  said: 

"J^e  was  ready  for  any  service  in  college,  or  for  it, 
through  more  t.an  ior  four  dec.ue^  and  indifferent  to  com-  ' 
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But  v;rof .  Buck  did  not  entirely  quit  the  College  when 
he  resigned.    Ee  still  held,  as  he  still  holds,  an  emeritus 
relation;  he  still  has  his  seat  with  the  college  faculty,  and 
wears  his  cap  and  gown  with  the  college  fraternity  on  all 
festal  occasions. 

As  professor  emeritus,  he  has  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  the  Oarnegie  pension  fund. 

At  the  time  of  Prof.  Buck's  resignation,  Austin  Haines, 
of  the  class  of  1903,  wrote  an  appreciation  of  the  old  pro- 
fessor, which  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"As  one  recalls  the  story  of  his  life  and  thinhs  of  the 
part  which  he  played  in  the  building  up,  not  only  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  town  of  Grinnell,  but  of  the  state  as  well,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  he  hesitates  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
the  tale  with  words  which  cannot  be  more  eloquent  or  forceful 
than  the  statement  of  simple  facts.    I.^reover,  eulogy  seems 
inappropirate  from  the  fact  that  :0r.  Buck  has  never  been  one 
to  court  public  notice,  or  to  desire  public  praise.    But  for 
the  alumni  of  Iowa  College  who  have  learned  to  know  this  man, 
and  knowing,  to  love  him,  the  news  of  his  resignation  will 
involuntary  call  up  certain  thoughts  and  lessons  which  asso- 
ciate themselves  naturally  with  the  story  of  his  life,  and 
which  it  seems  well  to  mention  briefly  at  this  time.    If  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  Dr.  Buck's  life  and  ef- 
forts illustrate,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  great  amount  of  work 
which  a  man  can  accomplish  simply  by  living  his  life  con- 
scientiously from  day  to  day  by  working  patiently,  tirelessly, 
calmly — without  unseemly  haste  or  worry.    £hs.t  Dr.  Buck's 
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days  have  been  filled  with  hard,  serious  toil,  none  who  have 
known  of  the  various  interests  of  his  life  will  deny.  One 
of  his  own  household  recalls  many  a  day  in  earlier  years  Mien, 
wearied  by  the  trials  of  a  week's  hard  work,  he  would  shut 
himself  up  alone  on  Saturday  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed 
while  preparing  a  discourse  for  his  Chester  or  Gilman  or  To- 
ledo congregation  the  following  day.    Cn  Sunday  morning,  he 
woiild  be  up  and  off  early  for  the  long  drive  to  his  pulpit , 
where  he  would  conduct  one,  two,  and  often  three  services, 
and  then  drive  home  and  cheerfully  begin  the  week's  round 
over  again,  early  Monday  morning.    Yet,  his  life  has  been 
characterized  by  tranquillity  and  patient  reserve— a  mark  of 
culture  which  the  much  boasted  strenuousness  of  our  present 
working  day  world  cares  little  for,  and  which  shames  the 
hasty  ways  of  little  men. 

"But  the  characteristic  which  we  thin::  most  commonly 
associates  itself  with  Dr.  3uch  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  his  students  in  his  unfailing  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness,   he  has  always  tried  to  be  just,  and  while  holding  up 
high  ideals  to  ethers,  he  has  never  beon  one  to  demand  of 
others  that  he  did  not  Require  of  himself.    Like  Chaucer's 
good  priest,   'Christ's  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve  he  taught, 
but  first  he  followed  it  himself.' 

"Another  conspicuous  feature  in  the  life  of  this  man 
has  been  the  respect  and  high  regard  which  he  has  always 
maintained  for  his  calling.    Thether  preaching  or  teaching, 
he  has  felt  that  he  was  doing  God's  good  work,  and  he  lias 
done  it  with  a  befitting  dignity.    Yet  this  dignity  and  self- 
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respect  could  never  "be  mistaken  for  bigotry  or  intolerance 
toward  the  views  or  acts  of  others.    Being  by  nature  conser- 
vative, he  has  held  conservative  views,  and  was  never  accused 
of  unorthodoxy ,  bjtt  he  has  been  broad-minded  enough  to  have 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.     In  fact,  one  might  say 
he  has  been  as  a  rule,  very  reserved  in  expressing  his  own 
views,  e::cept  when  he  thought  the  tine  imperatively  demanded 
it.     On  one  such  occasion,  at  least,  he  took  a  firm  and  de- 
cided stand  when  others  questioned  and  hesitated,  only  to  see 
his  position  justified  by  time. 

"He  possessed  a  real  and  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  has 
always  found  ready  expression,  and  this  humor  has  been  as  un- 
failing as  his  kindness  and  his  bright,  cheerful  manner  has 
been  a  tonic  and  a  lesson  for  those  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him." 

"Generosity  has  been  another  of  his  traits — a  generosi- 
ty which  has  led  him  to  give  to  college,  church,  town,  and 
public  interests,  far  in  excess  of  ::is  means  or  his  share, 
particularly  in  the  early  days  of  town  and  college.     In  re- 
gard to  him  a  prominent  graduate  of  the  college  expresses  the 
common  sentiment  when  he  writes:     'He  is  one  of  the  Pioneers 
of  the  college,  a  true  friend  to  all  students,  and  a  kind, 
Providence  has  found  him  so  useful  in  the  institution,  that 
two  score  years  of  labor  have  been  measured  out  to  '.dm.  It 
is  a  rare  record;  one  vouchsafed  to  but  few  persons.    He  ought 
to  be  proud  of  it ,  and  every  son  and  daughter  of  G-rinnell 
College  feels  proud  of  Dr.  .Buck.'    He  has  been  in  a  very  true 
sense  a  connecting    link  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  our 
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college  life,  for  lie  has  shared  the  privileges  and  halped 
bear  the  burdens  of  both.    Young  in  spirit  and  in  faith,  he 
is  old  in  service,  and  rich  in  experience.    Though  by  no 
means  the  last  by  whom  the  new  has  been  tried,  he  .has  never 
been  the  first  to  throw  the  old  aside.  * Thus  he  has  been  a 
constant  reminder  of  old  ideals,  at  the  sane  tine  lie  has  been 
a  conservative  adopter  of  new  ideas.     If,  as  Presi  Eliot  has 
said,  'It  is  the  greatest  of  human  reward  to  he  enfolded  as 
years  advance,  in  an  atmosphere  of  honor,  gratitude  and  love, 
Sr.  Buck  has  come  as  near  realizing  this  supreme  happiness  as 
perhaps  anyone  could.    He  has  been  blessed  for  over  half  a 
century  with  a  wife  in  sympathy  with  all  his  aspirations,  who 
'wears  the  pure  flower  of  a  blameless  life,'    and  who  has  borne 
her  full  share  of  her  husband's  burdens,  as  she  has  been  joint 
participant  in  his  joys,    he  has  seen  the  College,  whose  suc- 
cess has  been  his  ambition  and  care,  grow  from  a  weakling  to 
its  present  state,  and  has  been  allotted  a  prominent  part  in 
bringing  about  this  development .    Ee  has  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  those  who  have  htf  the  interest  of  the  Col- 
lege m  their  hearts,  and  he  has  been  in  the  truest  sense 
1  student '  3  friend.  ' 

Cn  November  17th,  1S09,  the  golden  wedding  of  Dr.  Buck 
and  his  wife  was  celebrated.         this  time,  all  their  child- 
ren now  living  were  present-Bdith  C.  Buck,  Professor  in  the 
Iowa  Teacher's  College  at  Cedar  Sails;  Br.  Samuel  C.  Buck, 
physician  of  Crimen,  and  family;  and  Irving  J.  Buck, 
business  man  of  ot .  Louis,  hissouri,  and  family.    Uany  friends 
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called  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations.   During  the  day,  two  son&8  TOitten  especially 
for  the  occasion  were  sung,  one  being  composed  by  a  college 
classmate,  the  other  by  tiro  former  pupils.    Letters  of  number 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  received  from  acquaintances 
of  note,  from  college  classmates,  from    teachers  of  other  in- 
stitutions, from  former  pupils,  and  from  relatives,  extending 
hearty  congratulations,  and  paying  high  tribute  to  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  world  by  Dr.  Buck  and  his  wife,  and  to 
their  noble  and  useful  lives.    On  this  occasion,  the  house 
Vtffi  filled  with  flowers,  the  gifts  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

One  of  the  songs  sung  upon  the  occasion  was  written  by 
John  G.  C.  Brainard,  with  music  by  Prof.  Smith  fr,  Penfield. 
The  words  are  as  follows: 

"I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tinged  by  the  rising  sun, 

And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  or 

And  mingled  into  one. 

I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest 

It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

"I  saw  two  summer  currents, 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 

And  join  their  course  with  silent  force 

In  peace  each  other  greetir  •. 

Calm  was  their  course  through  banhs  of  green, 

Tmle  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

"Such  be  your  gentle  motion 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat, 

Lihe  summer's  beam  and  summer's  stream, 

.71oa.t  on  in  joy  to  meet 

A  calmer  sea  where  storms  shall  cease, 

A  purer  sky  where  all  is  peace." 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that,  when  a  few  years  ago,  Oberlin  College  was  making- 
out  her  list  of  old  students  to  be  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  fraternity,  -rof .  Buck  was  one  of  the  four  of  the  class 
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of  I80G  to  receive  this  honor. 

It  will  be  appropriate,  also,  to  note  the  fact  that  in 
1903,  prof.  Thick  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
Divinity  by  ?abor  College.    Wherever  the  suggestion  came  from, 
we  may  be  certain  that  it  did  not  come  from  Prof.  3uck. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  record  the  Professor's  twentv- 
three  years  of  service  as  county  surveyor  (1890-1913)  in 
which  time  he  surveyed  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  set  the 
stakes  for  thousands  of  city  and  village  lots,  and,  inci- 
dentally, gave  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  students,  some 
practical  experience  in  the  art  and  science  of  surveying. 
^     Hot  should  we  omit  a  statement  of  his  Institute  work 
covering  a  period  of  many  years,  and  extending  to  many  places. 
In  these  Institutes,  four  weeks  oach,  he  taught  two  successive 
years  in  Union  county;  two  years  in  Jasper;  one  year  in  karion; 
t._ree  years  in  Scott,  at  Davenport;  three  in  Hamilton,  at 
'Tebster  City;  and  one  in  Poweshiek. 

In  these  summer  schools,  he  met  thousands  of  candidates 
for  college,  and  some  of  them  he  turned  to  Orinnell. 

In  "Voruary  of  this  year  (1914)  occurred  Professor  Buck's 
semi-centennial  in  Iowa  College.     /ery  appropriately,  he  was 
invited  to  tell  of  the  experiences  of  -these  years  in  a  chapel 
service.     Strange  to  say,  he  could  not  tell  them  all  in  twenty- 
minutes,  and  so  he  was  given  another  twenty  minutes  another 
day. 

In  these  addresses ,  xrof.  Buck  told  over  again  in  auto- 
biographical style  the  story  of  his  life  in  Grinnell.  Inci- 
dentally illustrating  the  hardship  and  the  pain  of  -rowing  old; 
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of  retiring  from  a  field  of  usefulness  and  honor,  he  said: 

"I  have  often  thought  that  I  would  like  to  know  more  of 
the  students  of  the  college  in  whom  I  am  much  interested. 
Host  of  them  do  not  know  that  I  am  their  friend,  a  silent 
partner  in  Grinnell  College,  its  past,  present,  and  hopeful 
future.     Some  of  these  as  I  meet  them,  hold  Op  their  heads, 
look  straight  ahead,  and  whistle,  to  show  their  lack  of  inter- 
est in  an  old  man  who  is  passing  "by.    There  are  others  who  may 
possibly  have  learned  somehow  who  I  am,  who  respond  coiirteous- 
ly  to  my  how;  others  who  call  me  Professor,  and  some  even 
speak  my  name.     If  ever  I  experience  stage  fright,  it  is  apt 
to  oe  right  here." 

He  also  told  in  toucliing  phrase,  of  his  undying  interest 
in  the  College,    he  said:     "13y  acquaintance  with  chapel  ser- 
vices is  not  limited  in  the  years  gone  "by.    ?hen  the  new  cha- 
pel was  planned,  I  had  a  great  desire-  to  see  it  completed.  The 
last  service  in  the  old  chapel,  I  was  allowed  to  participate 
in.     I  there  expressed  the  wish  that  the  organ  loft  would  soon 
be  fitted  with  a  good  instrument,  and  that  I  might  see  a  full 
chapel,  such  as  we  had  at  /espers  last  Sabbath.    It  did  not 
occur  to  me  how  far  beyond  me  it  would  be." 

In  his  address,  Prof.  Buck  told  the  young  people  how  he 
found  his  place  in  life,  and  how  he  was  led  to  Grinnell;  how 
small  the  day  os  small  things'  was  when  he  first  ca:.ie  here, 
how  crowded  the  cabins,  and  how  muddy  the  streets;  how  meager 
the  professor's  salary  (y600);  how  hard  the  struggle  to  build 
a  College,  but  how  inspiring  the  service.    He  told  also  of  the 


great  tornado  TOiiaE  wrecked  the  "buildings  of  the  College,  but 
did  not  touch  its  life;  which  destroyed  his  own  home,  but 
spared  his  family.    He  told  of  the  illustrious  men  and  women 
produced  by  and  sent  out  into  the  world  from  the  College;  and 
of  his  work  for  the  churches  and  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  county  and  in  the  state. 

The  last  page  of  his  paper  reads: 

"As  I  look  bach  upon  this  half  century,  I  think  the  best 
work  I  have  been  able  to  do  is,  with  God's  help,  to  lead  a 
few  souls  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour,     it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  crowning  work  in  any  true  life.     I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  was  lead  to  do  my  life  work  here.     It  has  been  a 
great  joy.    Hay  God  bless  tl;e  College,  and  its  sons  and 
daughters,  its  teachers  and  friends.     I  see  no  reason  why,  as 
the  population  of  Iowa  doubles,  there  may  not  be  a  thousand 
students,  the  cream  of  the  best  in  this  Middle  7Qst." 
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Sixty-eightn  sketch, 

John  Gross. 

John  Gross,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  ( Saddler)  Gross, 
was  born  in  .shfield,  liassachusetts ,  June  1,  1797.  Probably 
by  bent  of  mind  and  inclination  of  character,  he  took  a  course 
in  the  famous  Oneida  Institute  at  "liitesboro,  Few  York, 
Beriah  Green,  the  president. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  influence  of  this  radical  school, 
he  Has  set  in  radical  ways  of  thought  and  action  for  all  his 
life,    he  was  married  January  1,  1G13,  to  Lucinda  iDaylor  Hul- 
bert,  who  died  November  8,  187o. 

hr.  Gross  was  ordained  at  Brighton,  Few  York,  January 
24,  1837,  and  sullied  at  Geneva,  Orskany  "alls,  Oneida,  and 
Camden,  in  this  state.    In  1833,  he  entered  the  serviced 
the  American  .nti- Slavery  Society,  soon  after  its  organization, 
and  was  for  aany  years  assocaited  with  Oerritt  Smitth  and  John 
0.  tfhittier  and  others  of  that  class. 

f&  Be^nnin£  in  1839,  he  continued  in  this  same  work  as 
agent  of  the  Ant i- Slavery  in  Illinois,  residing  at  ,nincy, 
and  then  at  French  Creek,  and  then  at  Jarmington.     In  this 
service  he  established  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  con- 
tinuous line  of  the  "underground  Railroad  in  the  United  States. 
It  extended  all  the  way  from  Quincy  to  Canada,    -his  was  in 
1840.    He  was  once  imprisoned  at  Xnoxville,  Illinois,  on  the 
charge  of  secreting  fugitive  slaves,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.        fife  •:■  • 
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Prom  1846  to  1832  he  was  a  TTesleyan  iletho&ist  Circuit 
preacher. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Gross  located  at  wheat  on,  and  assisted  in 
founding  in  Illinois  a  school  modeled  somwhat  after  the 
Oneida  Institute  in  Eew  York.    This  at  length  developed  and 
moderated  into  Theaton  College,  which,  however,  still  retains 
some  of  its  old  radical  features,  and  the  spirit  of  its 
founders. 

In  1655,  he,  with  others,  made  a  visit  to  Iowa  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  another  school  of  this  cort  in  this  state. 
The  committee  visited  Page  county,  and  selected  a  large  tract 
of  unentered  land  in  the  vicinity  of •  what  is  now  College 
Springs.    They  called  the  place  Amity,  and  gave  the  same  name 
to  their  school.     It  was  not  a  denominational  movement,  al- 
most all  of  the  denominations  -ere  represented,  however,  in 
the  company,  and  for  a  time  there  was  simply  the  one  ehurch  of 
Christ  in  the  community.    But  they  were  all  active  reformers. 
Tarm  advocates  of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  anti-secret 
societies.    A  number  of  ministers  were  in  the  company,  and 
Sab oath  services  were  regularly  observed.    In  the  year  of 
1858,  Ilr.  ffotd  made  a  visit  to  the  community,  and  reports: 

"The  people  of  Amity  were  very  busy  preparing  for  winter. 
There  were  many  newcomers,  and  many  hastily  and  poorly  con- 
structed dwellings,  as  is  common  in  new  settlements.  Some 
were  even  living  in  tents,    notwithstanding  the  urgency  of 
business,  religious  meetings  were  ..eld  every  evening,  and  the 
parson  remained  most  of  the  week,  visiting  through  the  day  and 
attending  meeting    in  the  evening,  where  was  manifested  un- 


usual  religious  interest." 

llr.  Gross  took  up  his  residence  at  Amity  in  1860.  Soon 
after,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Council  fluffs  Associa- 
tion, and  for  several  years  he  was  reported  in  our  Minutes 
as  pastor  of  "The  Church  of  Christ  in  Amity*"    This  church, 
however,  was  not  a  member  of  the  association.    The  Amity 
Congregational  Church  waa  not  organized  until  Member  12, 
1865.    Llr.  Cross  was  never  pastor  of  this  church.    His  resi- 
dence, however,  was  here  until  1883,  at  which  time  he  moved 
out  to  Templeton,  Dakota,  -here  he  died  of  old  age  December 
1,  1885,  aged  eighty-eight  years  and  six  months. 

I  knew  ?ather  Cross  but  slightly,  and  that  in  his  old 
age.    He  was  then  a  venerable  old  man,  literally  coming 
down  to  us  from  a  former  generation,  and  conspicuously  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.    Fo  doubt  in  his  youth  and  man- 
hood he  had  fire  enough',  in  his  blood  and  tongue,  but  I  think 
he  always  had  himself  well  in  hand.    He  was,  however,  a  radi- 
cal of  the  radicals;  for  sixty  years  he  practiced  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks ,  from  tea,  coffee,  snuff,  and 
tobacco,  and  refused  all  products  of  slave  labor,  using  only 
naple  sugar  and  molasses,  and  substituting  linen  for  cotton 
goods.    As  I  knew  him,  he  was  in  appearance  a  mild,  mellow, 
lovely,  beautiful,  old  man,  ripe  and  ready  for  Heaven. 
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